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IMPORTANT BANK CONSOLIDATION AT CHICAGO 


RRANGEMENTS have been prac- 
tically completed for the merging 
of the Commercial National Bank and 
the Continental National Bank of Chi- 
cago into a single institution, to be 
known as the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank. This consolidation 
also includes the American Trust and 
Savings Bank, an institution owned by 
the Continental National, and the Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, owned 
by the Commercial National, the suc- 
ceeding institution to be the Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank. 
The following financial statements 
were used as a basis for the merger: 


Continental (old) 
Stock dividend 


Continental (new) 
Commercial (old) 
New stock at $200 per share 


Commercial (new) 
Total new bank 


In brief, the Continental National 
makes new stock of $1,800,000 of its 
surplus and the Commercial National 
pays $200 a share for $1,200,000 of ad- 
ditional capital, in order to equalize the 
book values at $165 a share in the con- 
solidation. 

This consolidation is one of great im- 
portance, as the Continental Commer- 
cial National Bank will at once take 
rank with the very large banks of the 
United States, the total resources of the 


merged institutions representing more 
than $200,000,000. The chief executive 
officers of both the old banks are widely 
known throughout the country. Both 
are Iowa men. Mr. ReyNoLps, presi- 
dent of the Continental National Bank, 
was formerly president of the American 
Bankers’ Association. It is well known 
that he was offered the post of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by President Tarr, 
but declined, preferring to remain in 
the banking business. Mr. Roserts, 
president of the Commercial National, 
was for several years Director of the 
United States Mint. He is recognized 
as an authority on banking and finan- 
cial subjects. 

Undivided 
Profits. 
$4,147,000 


Capital. 
$9,000,000 
1,800,000 


Surplus. 


$4,500,000 
1,800,000 


$4,147,000 
2,825,000 


$2,700,000 
2,200,000 
1,200,000 


$10,800,000 
8,000,000 
1,200,000 


2,825,000 
6,972,000 


$3,400,000 
6,100,000 


$9,200,000 


Mr. Reynotps will be the president 
of the Continental Commercial Nation- 
al, and it is probable that most if not 
all those who have been officially con- 
nected with the old banks will be re- 
tained in the new. 

Grorce M. Reyno.ps, president of 
the Continental Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, is one of the best 
known and the best liked bankers in 
the United States. Born on a farm in 
Iowa about forty-five years ago, he has 
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risen through successive stages of bank- 
ing experience to the head of one of the 
most important banks in the country 
and has also been honored with the 
highest position the organized bankers 
have to bestow. He has attained these 
places of responsibility, power and dis- 
tinction by the exercise of exceptional 
business ability joined to a remarkable 
aptitude for making a wide acquaintance 
among bankers and business men, with 
the result that these acquaintances de- 
veloped into friends of Mr. ReyNno.ps 
personally and of his bank as well. 

Perhaps in few banks in the coun- 
try— in none anywhere that we recall— 
has the spirit of genuine courtesy be- 
come so firmly instilled into the entire 
personnel of the bank as it did at the 
Continental National Bank under the 
presidency of Mr. Reyno.ps. 

Of course, something more than cour- 
tesy is required to make a successful 
banker, and Mr. Reyno.ps is known to 
have the other necessary qualities. But 
a share of his success—and, we believe, 
no small share—has been due to that 
fine quality of consideration for others 
which we term courtesy, and which is 
the surest mark of a gentleman. Many 
bank officers possess this attribute as 
fully as does Mr. ReyNoxtps. Few of 
them have succeeded so well as he in 
diffusing it among their associates and 
in making it an inviolable rule of the 
bank. 

It has been declared by those in a 
position to know that the failure of one 
Chicago banker was largely due to a 
lack of courtesy. And the contrast af- 
forced by these two examples—the one 
of failure, the other of success—may 
well furnish a lesson to be profitably 
studied. 

As was quite fully pointed out in the 
April, 1909, issue of the Magazine, 
banking in Chicago has had a remark- 
able growth in the past ten years. With 
the development of banking in the city 
and surrounding territory, the consoli- 
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dation of some of the existing banks 
was naturally to be expected, and the 
present merger can hardly fail to be 
advantageous. 

We have frequently expressed the be- 
lief that a reduction in the number of 
the banks and an increase in their cap- 
ital equipment would be beneficial. Pos- 
sibly, in time, by this process a number 
of banks will be evolved, properly 
equipped and managed, for performing 
the functions of reserve banks. 


LIMITING BANKING COMPETI- 
TION 


ATELY announcement was made by 
Comptroller Murray that greater 
care would be exercised hereafter in 
granting charters for new national 
banks in places where the need for 
banking facilities appeared to be ade- 
quately supplied by the existing State 
banks. 
This decision will tend to limit unwise 


banking competition and to improve 
conditions generally among the banks, 
for the too eager bidding for business is 


generally recognized as a_ fruitful 
source of disaster to banks that engage 
in it. 

There is much ground for believing 
that the public would be benefited just 
now not by multiplying banks but by 
improving those we already have. 


POLITICIANS AND THE CRITICS 
FROM different sources, both of high 


authority, come severe denuncia- 
tions of the critics—those superior souls 
who from their serene retreats tell how 
everything ought to be done from gov- 
erning the country to playing a Bee- 
thoven sonata. 

First, Colonel RoosEvett, in his Paris 
lecture, declared, “It is not the critic 
who counts.” As the Colonel himself is 
one of the most vigorous critics the 
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world has ever produced, what he prob- 
ably meant to say was, “Other critics do 
not count.” 

And we suspect that Colonel Roosr- 
VELT’s successor in the White House 
also regards the critics as a low-browed 
lot. In the June number of the 
“World’s Work,’ Witu1am Bayarp 
Hate has an article on “The President 
at Work,” giving,no doubt, a substantial- 
ly accurate representation of the daily 
routine at the White House. Speaking 
of the President’s attitude toward pub- 
lic sentiment, Mr. Hare says: “In 
newspaper criticism he takes no stock. 
He puts his trust in the good friends 
around him and the consciousness of his 
own integrity.” Possibly, also, he may 
trust too implicitly to his own infalli- 
bility. 

Newspaper criticism, especially of 
persons of the opposite political faith, 
is often narrow and prejudiced; but he 
who “takes no stock” in it neglects one 
of the chief sources of gauging public 
opinion aright, and public opinion can 
hardly be totally ignored in a republic. 

No doubt the “good friends” of whom 
Mr. Hate speaks generally try to make 
themselves agreeable. The buzzing of 
the court flies always tickles the ruler’s 
ears though it may dull his ability to 
hear the truth. 

Neither the indifference of the Presi- 
dent nor the denunciation of the ex- 
President will deter the conscientious 
newspaper critics from pointing out 
their conceptions of public duty. Should 
they do so, we are sure that in the end 
Mr. Tart and Colonel Roosrvett would 
be as sorely grieved as the exploiters of 
the public would be elated. The pri- 
vate interests desiring to gain special 
advantages by legislation and to put 
their hands deep into the public treas- 
ury would be glad to see the newspaper 
critics silenced. But our two most 
illustrious citizens have nothing to fear 
from just and honest criticism of their 
acts. 


COMMERCIAL REPORTS BY BANKS 


ONE of the many gratuitous services 
performed by banks is that of 
giving information regarding the finan- 
cial standing of persons or firms. The 
banks have come to be regarded as a 
sort of gratuitous commercial agency. 

An interesting case, involving such 
service, was recently decided in Eng- 
land. It seems that one of the London 
banks addressed to a private banking 
firm a letter of inquiry as to the finan- 
cial standing of a certain person, to 
which the reply was given, “considered 
good.” It turned out not to be a good 
guess, and the private banking firm was 
sued for damages, but escaped because 
the answer to the inquiry did not bear 
the firm’s seal. But the manager was 
held liable in damages amounting to 
£1,000. The ground of the verdict 
was that the manager gave his opinion 
recklessly and carelessly, without hav- 
ing fully satisfied himself as to the ac- 
curacy of his report. In giving his de- 
cision the judge said that he thought 
banks “should not give information at 
all if it was not to be complete; they 
were bound to make a thorough inquiry 
before they answered the question, or 
not to answer it at all.” 

Commenting on this decision, the 
London ‘Bankers’ Magazine” says that 
if this principle is upheld it will be 
fatal to the whole system of such in- 
quiries, “a system which, whatever its 
defects, is of enormous use in the fabric 
of credit. It is perfectly certain that 
that system is carried on, and the in- 
formation obtained under it accepted 
and acted on, on the understanding that 
the underlying principle is not the one 
enunciated by Mr. Justice Riptey, but 
the one put, quite accurately, by Mr. 
Bankes, counsel for the defendants. 
He said: ‘This is not a case of paying 
an enquiry agency to make a thorough 


investigation; nothing is paid here, and 


no one could complain that the defend- 
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ant did not make enquiries; all he was 
hound to do was to give an honest opin- 
ion on such facts as he had before him.’ 
A moment’s reflection will show that no 
other principle is possible.” 

As the case is to be further heard in 
the Appeal Court, it is possible the de- 
cision as above stated may be set aside. 

In this country the practice of giving 
information of the character involved 
in this case is widespread. As the na- 
tional banks at least have no authority 
to give a general guaranty, they usually 
escape legal responsibility for their 
opinions. 

NOT FOR CENTRAL 
BANK 


PRESIDENT 


7 HEN it was announced about a 

year ago as a result of his speech 
at Boston that the President favored a 
central bank, we said that this was a 
most important piece of news, for it 
showed that Mr. Tart had fallen under 
the then potent spell of Mr. Atpricu 
and indicated that the leaders of the 
Republican party were preparing to 
override public sentiment and push the 
central bank scheme through. But evi- 
dently the President has received some 
light on the subject. He probably real- 
izes by this time that neither the central 
bank plan nor any other plan which Mr. 
Axpricu is likely to favor will meet 
with the approval of the people. 

Recently the Washington (D. C.) 
“Post” published the following inspired 
statement, coming from Mr. MacVeaau, 
the Secretary of the Treasury: 

“Mr. Tarr was misquoted in the re- 
ports of his Boston address. The Presi- 
dent is not in favor of a central bank 
at the present time; and he has person- 
ally requested me to advise you that he 
is not advocating the establishment of 
such an institution.” 

It seems that the President found it 
necessary to make this declaration, as 
many bankers and others were of the 


belief that the central bank scheme had 
the President’s support and was to be 
made a party measure. They did not 
hesitate to express their disapproval of 
such a course, hence the President’s dis- 
claimer. 

Recent Washington dispatches state 
that the central bank plan is dead. But 
it may be that the advocates of this 
plan are playing a waiting game, and 
that the snake is only scotched, not 
killed. 

President Francis B. Reeves of the 
Girard National Bank, Priladelphia, 
aptly said some time ago that even if 
the country should get the central bank 
started it would be short-lived. As 
Richard Third remarked ungallantly of 
Lady Anne: “I'll have her, but I'll not 


keep her long.” 

To establish a bank as a conservator 
of the public credit upon what must 
prove a temporary foundation, would 
seem to be an act of supreme folly. 
Those who propose such a course are 
apparently so enamored of their own 


opinions that they are blind to actual 
conditions. 


THE PROMISSORY NOTE 
FOREIGN financial writers and others 


who have compared our credit in- 
struments with those employed in 
Europe have criticised the American 
promissory note, which occupies so im- 
portant a place in the portfolios of our 
banks. 

Perhaps the safety and flexibility of 
our money market might have been 
greater had our banks developed a 
larger use of the accepted bills so wide- 
ly used in Europe. Nevertheless, the 
promissory note has been of the highest 
service to the business community, par- 
ticularly to the farmers and small trad- 
ers who might find it difficult in provid- 
ing commercial paper of the character 
required by the European banks. 

In this country there are many bor- 
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rowers also who can not offer collateral 
in the shape of stocks or securities, but 
they need banking accommodation and 
deserve it. Indeed, it will probably be 
found that the payment of loans of this 
character occasions less disturbance to 
the money market than the call loans 
which are better secured. 

We have no doubt that the greater 
employment of the accepted bills used 
in Europe would be of much advantage 
here, but at the same time it should 
not be forgotten that under conditions 
as they exist the single-name promis- 
sory note is a credit instrument of great 
usefulness. 


MEXICAN RAILWAYS LISTED IN 
PARIS 


Mec# comment was occasioned b; 
the recent announcement that the 
second preferred stock of the National 
Railways of Mexico had been admitted 
to the regular list of the Paris Bourse. 
While the negotiations that led to this 
result were directed by Messrs. Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co., who with Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Speyer & Co., Hallgarten 
& Co., and other bankers were readjust- 
ment managers of the Mexican Rail- 
ways, there is no doubt that Finance 
Minister Limantour greatly assisted 
in the matter. French investors are 
heavily interested in railways and bank- 
ing in Mexico already. 


LIMITING INTEREST ON DE- 
POSITS 


T the last annual convention of the 
New Jersey Bankers’ Association 
action was taken looking toward an 
agreement to pay no more than three 
and one-half per cent. on savings and 
time deposits and to limit the interest 
on active accounts showing a balance 
of not less than $500 to two per cent. 
We believe that the St. Louis bankers 
a short time ago took some action of a 


similar character, but they were in- 
formed that such an agreement would 
be a violation of the anti-trust act. It 
is hoped that Jersey justice may not be 
invoked to prevent the bankers of New 
Jersey from carrying out what is cer- 
tainly a laudable purpose. 

Undoubtedly the offering of high 
rates of interest to secure deposits con- 
stitutes a serious evil, and one that it is 
extremely difficult to cure except by 
concerted action. For if a few banks 
persist in offering a high rate, the other 
banks are almost forced to adopt a sim- 
ilar policy, however much they may dis- 
approve of it in principle. 

The New Jersey bankers in this mat- 
ter have acted in a way that will still 
further raise the already high reputa- 
tion borne by the banks of that State. 


REGULATING THE BIG CORPO- 
RATIONS 


DDRESSING the Graduate School 

of Administrative Science of Har- 

yard University recently, Gro. W. 

Perkins, of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., said: 


“The officers of great corporations 
should realize that such concerns are 
more nearly public institutions than pri- 
vate property. I firmly believe that sub- 
stantial progress in this direction is 
being made. While the agitation of the 
last few years has been unfair and 
harmful in many instances, on the other 
hand it has set business men thinking; 
has awakened the business conscience, 
and has brought a new realization of 
the fact that it is as true of business as 
it is of the individual that there is no 
permanent success unless it be based 
upon integrity of character. 

“Let those of us who are in business 
be fair with the people and the people 
will be fair with us; let us see and ac- 
cept the tendency of the times; let us 
realize our responsibilities, and our 
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problems will be far easier of solution. 
If we believe that in our Republic the 
people’s word is law, let us believe it in 
all things, and if the people have de- 
cided that the time has come to take a 
hand in how business shall be con- 
ducted, is it not plain business sense 
to meet the question at least half way 
rather than fight it all the way? Poli- 
tics has fought business and business 
has fought politics until both have been 
sorely wounded, and in the general 
scrimmage the public has had a pretty 
hard time, and under the circumstances 
has been long-suffering and patient. 

“Giant corporations would be, not a 
menace, but a great public benefit, if 
managed under laws that would compel 
proper publicity and punish officers for 
improper methods. 

“How can this be done? 
problem for us all to think about. 
my part, out of the multitude of sugges- 
tions there seems to be but one possi- 
ble course, viz., national control, ac- 
cornpanied by publicity. State control 
is impossible because steam and elec- 
tricity have largely wiped out State 
lines in commercial undertakings.” 


Here is the 
For 


CREDIT FOR FARMERS 


A® interesting suggestion comes from 

“ Rome, written by Davin Lvusin, 
delegate of the United States Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture. It deals 
. with the provision of better means of 
supplying credit to cotton-growers and 
farmers. Mr. Lupin says that these 
producers now sell their product at the 
lowest price and procure their money or 
credit at the highest price. In order 
that the agriculturists may have access 
to a cheaper source of obtaining credit, 
he proposes “the formation of codpera- 
tive groups among the farmers, and by 
the syndicating of their individual as- 
sets into one collective negotiable bond. 
The formation of such rural groups, 
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and the offering of such bonds as secur- 
ity, would soon attract the serious at- 
tention of capital, direct from its prin- 
cipal and its first sources.” 

In view of the enormous importance 
of the agricultural interests of the 
United States, it is remarkable that Con- 
gress has not legislated for the estab- 
lishment of some kind of an agricul- 
tural credit institution. The national 
banks were, properly enough, prohibited 
from lending on real estate, but nothing 
was done to supply the need which this 
prohibition was bound to create. It may 
be justly said that the demands for 
agricultural loans have been fully sup- 
plied by institutions originating under 
State laws. But it may be possible that 
if national institutions had been estab- 
lished the securities issued by them 
would have more readily found access 
to the world’s supply of capital than 
has been the case with the mortgages 
negotiated by the State banks or by 
local mortgage companies. 

Congress has authorized an agricul- 
tural bank in the Philippines, but has 
not apparently been favorably im- 
pressed by the arguments looking to the 
establishment of such an_ institution 
here. 

A national corporation designed espe- 
cially to make advances to farmers on 
real-estate security might be beneficial 
in relieving the State banks of some of 
the business of this character, thus leay- 
ing their funds freer for ordinary com- 
mercial purposes. 


CREDIT INFORMATION FOR 
EXAMINERS 


ACCORDING to recent reports, ex- 

aminers of national banks are to 

be supplied with information regarding 

the credit of borrowers from these in- 
stitutions. 

Reports conveying information of 

this character are to be made to the 
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Comptroller’s office semi-annually after 
the meetings held at those periods by 
the district examiners. They are to 
show the general conditions in the dis- 
tricts, the number of examinations of 
banks that have been made, a list of 
those requiring examination more than 
twice a year, a list of defalcations, of 
financiers of “questionable methods,” of 
the “outside or foreign” paper of bor- 
rowers whose principal headquarters or 
places of business are outside of the dis- 
trict covered by the reports, doubtful or 
questionable paper in which officers or 
directors or persons or firms are inter- 
ested, and large or extended lines of 
credit. 

By having such information available 
the examiners will be able to determine 
the condition of the banks more accu- 
rately than heretofore. 

It is understood that a similar plan 
of compiling credit information has been 
in use by the Banking Department of 
the State of New York for some time, 
and has served a good purpose. 

Bankers have for many years dis- 
cussed the propriety of establishing a 
central credit bureau to collect infor- 
mation about borrowings from the banks, 
such information to be available to all 
the subscribing banks. While the dis- 
cussion has developed some _ practical 
difficulties in the way of the successful 
working of a bureau of this character, 
they are not believed to be insurmount- 
able. Possibly the Comptroller’s office 
and the State banking departments 
might be the proper channels through 
which such information could be col- 
lected and disseminated among the 
banks under proper restrictions. 

No doubt where the banks have adopt- 
ed clearing-house supervision and ex- 
amination, it is now possible for the 
clearing-house examiners to keep watch 
over the borrowings from different local 
banks, but this information is very much 
restricted in character. For instance, 
the clearing-house examiner of the Chi- 


cago banks would know how much a cer- 
tain firm had borrowed of all the banks 
of that city, but might have no means of 
determining how much the same firm 
had borrowed of banks in other cities. 
By the system of exchanging informa- 
tion among the national bank examiners 
this difficulty will be overcome, but un- 
less the information is available to the 
banks, as well as to the examiners, it 
will fall short of what could be desired. 

When the banks are able to know how 
much their dealers are borrowing, not 
only locally but generally, the possibili- 
ties of losses due to excessive borrowing 
will be greatly reduced. 


TAINTED MONEY 


S the summer approaches, the trou- 
bles of mankind, actual or pros- 
pective, seem to multiply. 
have we passed safely through the tail 
of the comet than sun-spots and other 
dangers menace us. 


No sooner 


Now comes an en- 


_terprising citizen who coolly tells us 


that on a dollar bill microscopically ex- 
amined 92,000,000 germs were found, of 
manifold variety, including smallpox, 
scarlet fever, typhoid fever, tuberculosis 
and diphtheria. On another bill were 
found 13,518,000 living bacteria. 

Still, the presence of these deadly 


germs on the country’s paper does not 
of the 


seem to curtail the lives re- 
ceiving and paying tellers of the banks, 
who quite frequently live long enough 
to become cashiers 
and even sometimes vice-presidents and 
presidents, and those who handle the 
dirty paper money in the redemption 
division of the Treasury Department at 
Washington are accounted pretty good 
risks by the insurance companies. 
Many people minimize the risk of 
infection from this of tainted 
money by keeping bills in their pos- 
session for a short time only, pass- 
ing them on to the landlord, butcher, 


assistant cashiers, 


form 
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milliner and others who seem insensible 
of the risks they assume in accepting 
them. 

But it would be a good thing if it 
were possible to have only clean bills in 
circulation. The “crisp” money of 
fiction should be realized in fact. There 
are so many kinds of currency issued 
in this country that the problem is not 
a simple one; still, great improvement 
could be made with a little more -deter- 
mined effort. 

If the Government were to quit is- 
suing paper money (except perhaps the 
gold certificates) the cleanest and best 
kind of a circulating medium—bank 
checks—might be more widely used. 
Fven some form of check in denomina- 
tions of one and two dollars might be 
devised, to be promptly redeemed and 
not reissued. 


TRAVELLERS’ CHECKS AND BANK- 
ERS’ MONEY ORDERS — 


& REAT success has attended the 
travellers’ checks introduced by 


the American Bankers’ Association. 
These instruments have proven safe and 
are undoubtedly becoming deservedly 
popular. 

Similar success has not resulted in 
the attempt to provide what are styled 
bank “money orders.” It seems that 
some of the banks balked at having these 
money orders insured by a surety com- 
pany, and that it has not been practica- 
ble in all cases to get the banks in the 
central reserve cities to cash the “or- 
ders” at par. 

It is said that the money-order busi- 
ness done by the Government and by the 
express companies reaches the enormous 
sum of $700,000,000 annually. 

The banks have it in their power, at 
any time they choose, to get this busi- 
ness away from the Government and the 
express companies by offering a cheaper 
and better service. It is perhaps true 


that the banks would profit enormously 
if they would furnish such orders with- 
out extra charge and provide for cash- 
ing them at par everywhere throughout 
the country. At first sight this might 
look like philanthropy, but it would 
probably be found to be excellent busi- 
ness policy. The bringing of $700,000,- 
000 annually into the banks that now 
goes to the postoffices and to the ex- 
press companies would of itself be no 
small achievement. But the benefit 
would not stop there, the banks would 
have many new accounts and their de- 
posits would be largely increased. 

As this MaGazinx stated several years 
ago, if the custom of charging on out- 
of-town checks becomes general, it will 
have the effect of rendering such 
charges nugatory. This was admitted 
by Mr. Wex ter, the new president of 
the Clearing-House Section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, who 
said, in accepting election to that office 
at the Chicago convention: 

“Tf all the banks in the country han- 
dled all the items of their customers en- 
tirely free of charge, it would be an 
ideal arrangement, and would work out 
exactly the same result as if each 
charged a uniform rate.” 

Mr. Wexter further declared, how- 
ever, that he believed it almost utopian 
to expect them to handle the items free 
of charge. The reason is, of course, 
that some banks hope by the existing 
arrangements to be able to get the ad- 
vantage of their competitors. 

But it has been shown by the experi- 
ence of the “foreign” clearing house at 
Boston that it is altogether practicable 
to carry out a plan which obviates the 
imposition of these charges. 

The banks can easily see the direct 
profit they derive in charging for fur- 
nishing exchange and in discounting out- 
of-town checks. They can not so read- 
ily see the larger profit that might come 
to them by a policy that would make 
bank checks more serviceable to the 


















business community and that would im- 
mensely increase the deposits of the 
banks. 





ONE of the pleasant memories about 

the bureau of the Comptroller of 
the Currency is the fact that among its 
clerks in the early days were two men 
who later won wide and deserved fame 
in literary life—John Burroughs and 
William Douglas O’Connor, two inti- 
mate friends and warm defenders of 
Walt Whitman. Burroughs did not 
remain long, but rose to be a bank ex- 
aminer, and was later made a receiver 
for an insolvent bank, and then retired, 
to devote himself to literary work, in 
which he quickly won distinction. His 
friend, O’Connor, remained in the bu- 
reau for a number of years, and then 
accepted a place with the- Light House 
Board, and died in the service. 

Mr. McCulloch, in his “Men and 
Measures of Half a Century,” thus 
tells how Burroughs got into the ser- 
vice: “One day a young man called at 
my office and said to me that he under- 
stood that the force of the bureau was 
to be increased, and that he should be 
glad to be employed. I asked him if 
he had any recommendations. ‘I have 
not,’ he replied; ‘I must be my own.’ I 
looked at his sturdy form and intelli- 
gent face, which impressed me so fa- 
vorably that I sent his name to the Sec- 
retary, and the next day he was at work 
as a twelve-hundred-dollar clerk. He 
was an excellent clerk, competent, faith- 
ful, willing. Since then he has been a 
worker in a different field, and become 
a captivating and most instructive 
writer. I never see an article from the 
pen of John Burroughs which I do not 
read with pleasure, and without calling 
to mind his appearance when he said 
to me, ‘I must be my own recommenda- 
tion.’ ” 

Poor Whitman, the friend of these 
two gifted men, lived for a long time in 
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Yet the $700,000,000 annually paid 


for money orders ought to set the bank- 
ers thinking. 






a garret in Washington, where Bur- 
roughs and O’Conner spent many an 
evening, while Whitman made his even- 
ing cup of coffee in a pint cup, and ate 
his frugal meal off a board held across 
his knees. He later was given a posi- 
tion in the office of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and fared better. The three 
friends were almost inseparable com- 
panions when not engaged in their office 
work. “The Good Gray Poet,” of 
O’Connor, written in defence of Whit- 
man, is fairly a flame of wit and scorn. 
Burroughs also wrote a defence of 
Whitman, which did much to place that 
erratic poet on the pedestal where he 
rightfully belonged. 

Mr. McCulloch went out of that bu- 
reau to become one of the few really 


‘great Secretaries of the Treasury the 


country has had, while Knox and Eckels 
and Dawes became classed among the 
sound financial men of the day. It has 
been a great school for bankers and 
bankers’ assistants. i 

When the Monetary Commission 
finally makes its report to Congress it 
is probable it will recommend several 
changes in the law governing the Comp- 
troller’s bureau, strengthening his hands 
very materially. If some one would 
compile the suggestions made by the 
different Comptrollers in their reports 
and put them in book form, they would 
make a most admirable treatise on cor- 
rect banking methods. Especially is 
this true of those of Mr. McCulloch, 
Mr. Knox, Mr. Eckels and Mr. Dawes. 
A careful study of those reports by a 
young man desiring to enter upon bank- 
ing as a business will give him more 
valuable information and _ instruction 
than he can get through any other 
means. Some day this work will be 
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done, and then bankers will have a text- 
book of the greatest value. 


CoMPTROLLER’s BurEAv. 


It was the intention of the framers 
of the national currency act of 1863 to 
keep, as far as possible, the office of 
Comptroller free from political influ- 





LAWRENCE O. MURRAY 


Comptroller of the Currency 


ences; hence the term of his office was 
fixed at five years, and it was provided 
he could be removed only by the Secre- 
tary giving in writing to the Senate the 
causes for such removal. This is the 
only ofticer of the government whose re- 
moval must be reported to the Senate 
with the causes therefor. This was done 
several years prior to the enactment of 
what is known in Congressional history 
as the tenure of office act, which was 
passed to prevent President Johnson 
from making removals. He is the only 
bureau officer in the government who 
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makes his report direct to Congress and 
not to the head of the Department. 

As a rule, the selections for this im- 
portant office have been wise and judi- 
cious ones, and its administration has 
been free from any scandals, and with 
the single exception of the stealing of 
unsigned notes, already noted, there 
never have been any losses. Where ex- 
aminers have acted as temporary re- 
ceivers of banks, and that, too, without 
bond, the work has been satisfactorily 
and honestly performed. 

The present Comptroller, Lawrence 
O. Murray, had an excellent training 
before his appointment. He first en- 
tered the government service as private 
secretary to Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Curtis, and later was ap- 
pointed chief of the organization divi- 
sion in the Comptroller’s bureau. He 
served for nearly a year as Deputy 
Comptroller, when he resigned, to ac- 
cept the position of trust officer in the 
Trust Company of America, in New 
York. He remained with that com- 
pany for three years and was made 
secretary and trust officer of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, at Chi- 
cago. When the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor was organized he was 
tendered and accepted the assistant sec- 
retaryship, and in April, 1908, ex- 
changed that for his present position. 

T. P. Kane, Deputy Comptroller, 
has had twenty-three years’ experience 
in the bureau, and is, perhaps, the best 
posted man in the country on the na- 
tional banking system. He was private 
secretary to one of the Assistant Post- 
masters General, when, in 1886, he ac- 
cepted the same position with Comp- 
troller Trenholm. He served in the 
same capacity during the administra- 
tions of Comptrollers Lacey, Hepburn, 
Eckels and Dawes, and in 1899 he was 
made Deputy Comptroller, and has now 
held that office for ten years, a much 
longer period than any other Deputy. 
So thorough is his knowledge of the 
system that in 1908 Secretary Cortel- 
you requested him to prepare for sub- 
mission to the National Monetary Com- 
mission suggestions as to what amend- 






ments the law needed. He prepared 
an elaborate paper on this subject, care- 
fully digesting each section of the law, 
and when the Commission met in Wash- 
ington he was requested by Comptroller 
Murray to attend the sessions of the 
Commission, explain the workings of 
the law, and the reasons for suggesting 
the various changes. He did so, and 
the Commission highly complimented 
him for the manner in which he had 
furnished it with all the information 
called for. 

Willis J. Fowler, the Second Deputy, 
has been connected with the bureau 
since 1886. Early in his office career he 
was assigned to work incident to as- 
sembling and analyzing statistics for 
the Comptroller’s reports to Congress, 
and by reason of his knowledge of the 
printing business, to a general super- 
vision of the issue of the reports. In 
1901 he was promoted to the position of 
chief of the organization division, and 
in July, 1908, to a Deputy Comptroller- 
ship, the appointment being made by 
the President, at that time. In a later 
act this appointment, like that of the 
First Deputy, was lodged in the Secre- 
tary, and Mr. Fowler was reappointed. 


In the absence of the Comptroller and _ 


First Deputy Comptroller he acts as 
the official head of the bureau. 

The working force of the bureau is 
divided into three divisions—of organ- 
ization, of reports and of redemption, 
each under a competent chief. To the 
first is assigned the work of receiving 
all applications. for charters and the 
issuance of certificates; to the second, 
the handling and tabulating all re- 
ports of the conditions of the associa- 
tions, and to the third, the supervision 
of redemption of notes. 


AND Duties oF THE Comp- 
TROLLER. 


Powers 


The office of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is one of the most important of 
the minor offices of the government. 
Upon his efficiency and watchfulness 
depends, in a very large degree, the in- 
terests of the depositors in the national 
banks. The bill-holder is protected by 
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the deposit of bonds to secure the circu- 
lation The Comptroller carefully 
watching over the impairment of the 
capital of the banks, from any cause, 
whether it is from excessive loans, or 
other bad management, is guarding the 
interests of the depositor, and by his 
firmness in forcing the directors and 
stockholders to promptly make good 
any such impairment, he frequently 
saves the depositors from loss. By tact 
and good judgment, coupled with firm- 
ness, on many occasions he has been 
able to save banks from failing, and in 
other cases has materially aided in the 
work of reorganization to such a de- 
gree that no loss was incurred. 

Much depends upon his exercising 
due discretion in all cases where the 
capital has been impaired or where the 
bank has made excessive loans. He can 
only intervene in a drastic manner when 
certain circumstances arise, and they 
nearly always arise when it is too late 
to save the bank, or the depositors from 
meeting with loss. Occasions arise 
when if permitted by the law to inter- 
vene he could effect a saving to both 
depositors and shareholders, but as the 
law stands, when he finds a bank with 
an impaired capital, he must give the 
bank officers a certain time to make the 
capital good, knowing from the circum- 
stances that it cannot be done, yet un- 
der the law he can do nothing until the 
expiration of the time, and all the while 
the bank goes on receiving money from 
its depositors, piling up its liabilities. 
He gives the warning, but if the officers 
fail to heed his warning, he is power- 
less to act with the promptness neces- 
sary. 

An inefficient Comptroller, or one lack; 
ing in tact and judgment, might work 
untold injury to a bank, and all con- 
nected with it. He exercises the au- 
thority to look into the security on 
loans, and pass upon their sufficiency, 
and if in his judgment the security is 
not sufficient to require the bank to de- 
mand additional security or call in the 
loan. This, in the hands of an incom- 
petent person, or one lacking in sound 
judgment, would be a dangerous power. 
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His position is that of a supervisor of 
banks operating under the national sys- 
tem, and as a supervisor he should be 
a man of sound discretion, neither hasty 
in his conclusions or judgments, nor 
careless and indifferent. He should 
have such a standing with the banks 
that his mere warning would be suffi- 
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cient to call for active and quick re- 
sponse from the banks. 

The law is not ‘“‘a rope of sand,” as 
Comptroller Murray seems to think. It 
“may need strengthening in some parts, 
but a Comptroller has it in his power to 
enforce all the regulations he may 
adopt under the law, and while the 
banks may be at fault sometimes, they 
are not always in the wrong, and the 
blame for the non-enforcement of the 
law may occasionally rest on the shoul- 
ders of the Comptroller. He alone 
males the selection of the examiners, 
and if they are not the right kind of 
men, he is alone responsible, and not 


the banks. If he, unfortunately, as 
officers will occasionally do, selects the 
wrong man, it need take but a short 
time to convince himself of that fact, if 
he is in diligent touch with their work, 
and he can promptly remove the in- 
efficient or careless subordinate. 

It is a position which requires the 
head to be in constant and close touch 
with every department of its workings, 
and the interests of thousands of de- 
positors as well as those of the share- 
holders depend upon his vigilance. It 
is an onerous and responsible position, 
and those who lose through the failure 
of a national bank are frequently too 
quick to blame him for the loss. If he 
should hastily close a.bank that is really 
solvent, he occasions a very great in- 
jury to the shareholders; if he gives a 
bank a little too much leeway, and it 
proves insolvent, he causes a loss to 
the depositors that might have been 
saved by a little more promptness of ac- 
tion. He has the power to have the 
affairs of a bank examined at any time 
when he has any reason for believing 
that its business is not conducted in a 
safe way. 

His duties are not confined wholly to 
issuing circulating notes to the banks 
and redeeming those sent in for can- 
cellation, and watching the interests of 
the government to see that it suffers no 
loss from an over issue of notes, or 
through the depreciation of the bonds 
deposited to secure the note-holders. If 
that were all, his responsibility would 
not be so very great, for it would be an 
easy matter to prevent an overissue of 
circulating notes, and as the deposited 
bonds are those of the government they 
are not likely te depreciate in value so 
as to cause a loss to the government in 
redeeming the notes, for the govern- 
ment will always have to pay par value 
for its bonds. 

But by virtue of his office he has, in a 
certain degree, an oversight of the in- 
terests of all depositors in the national 
banks. In fact, he is not alone the 
Comptroller of the Currency, but is the 
government’s supervisor of all banks 
doing business under the national au- 








thority. The fact that they are or- 
ganized under government authority 
gives them a certain credit and stand- 
ing with the public, and it is the duty, 
so far as may be possible, for the gov- 
ernment to see that such credit and 
standing is not impaired. Hence the 
necessity of careful selection in naming 
a person for this high office. 

The Comptrollers have not always 
been of the same mind on every ques- 
tion connected with the banking law, the 
administration of their office, or as to 
amendments to the law, but they have 
uniformly favored the national cur- 
rency as against that issued directly by 
the government, and have all been in 
favor of strengthening the powers of 
the Comptroller in certain directions, 
and of a widening of the opportunities 
for entering into the National Bank 
System. 

On the question of retiring the gov- 
ernment notes, Comptroller Knox, in his 
report for 1876 called the attention of 
Congress to the heavy expense the gov- 
ernment was necessitated to undergo in 
maintaining its notes at par, and said 
that a point must finally be reached 
when the banks should issue all the 
credit currency. 

In 1897 Comptroller Eckels reviewed 
the whole situation in an elaborate and 
very able report, and made a strong 
plea in favor of retiring the govern- 
ment issues. Unlike Mr. Knox and 
others of his predecessors, Mr. Eckels 
favored a bank note currency, issued on 
the assets of the banks, and this has 
found much favor in certain quarters, 
but is just as warmly opposed in other 
sections. 

Mr. Eckels was followed in office by 
Mr. Dawes, equally as able a financier, 
but of a totally different opinion on the 
subject of asset currency. His argu- 
ment was peculiarly able and backed up 
and supported by numerous carefully 
prepared tables. His contention was 
that such a course would result in great 
loss to the depositors. Mr. Dawes was 
also an advocate of the doctrine that 
note-holders should not be preferred 
creditors of a bank. 
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Powers AND Duties or THE UNITED 
States TREASURER. 


The Treasurer is the only other 
officer in the Treasury Department who 
has much to do with the banks. 

In the original law establishing the 
Treasury Department it was provided 
that there should be a Secretary, an as- 
sistant to the Secretary, a Comptroller. 
a Register and a Treasurer. The 
Treasurer was made the custodian of 
all the moneys of the government and 
paid them out on the order of the Sec- 
retary. Until the administration of 
President Jackson his duties and re- 
sponsibilies were not very arduous, but 
when the deposits were withdrawn for 
the United States Bank and scattered 
around among the “pet” banks, his 
cares and worries increased out of pro- 
portion to the dignity of his office. 
When an independent treasury was 
finally created, his office became one of 
great responsibility and great impor- 
tance. He became in fact, as well as 
in name, the chief disbursing officer of 
the government, and such he is now, 
with the added care of the hundreds of 
millions of money kept constantly in 


‘the treasury vaults. 


He is the trustee of the bonds held to 
secure national bank circulation, and is 
the redemption agent for national bank 
currency, as well as for all United 
States notes. His vaults are the great 
show place of Washington and but few 
visitors to that city fail to go through 
the corridors and peer through the 
grated doors and gaze on the great piles 
of coin and other currency stored there- 
in. On days when the building is open 
a pretty constant stream of visitors can 
be seen going to look at the vaults. 

There has always been a sentiment in 
some parts of the country in favor of 
retiring the national bank currency and 
substituting therefor notes of the gov- 
ernment. At one pericd this feeling 
was very strong throughout the coun- 
try, and it found its main help in that 
direction in the Treasurer’s office. John 
Jay Knox in his “History of Banking,” 
in referring to the act of June 20, 1874, 
says: 
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“The act of June 20, 1874, was orig- 
inated through the influence of certain 
officials in the Treasury upon that por- 
tion of Congress who were in favor of 
the legal tender notes. This kind of 
influence is often very much more po- 
tent than is generally suspected. The 
tendency of all government bureaus is 
to magnify their own importance. The 
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position of the national banking bureau 
in the Treasury Department was at the 
commencement very strong. With Sec- 
retaries Chase, Fessenden and McCul- 
loch, the legal tender note was but a 
temporary expedient, while the national 
bank currency was to be the permanent 
money of the country. With Boutelle 
and Richardson the importance of the 
legal tender note as a financial factor 
in increasing the power of the Secre- 
tary, began to gain on the national bank 
note. This tendency began to be felt 
in the subordinate offices. 


“With legal tender notes the Treas- 
urer’s office, which had charge of the 
preparation. signing, issuing and re- 
demption of these notes, gradually ac- 
quired more power. The Treasurer 
was a much more important official with 
greatly increased patronage. The hand- 
ling of the United States notes caused 
him to be in more frequent consultation 
with the Secretary. The office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency did not 
tend to establish such close relations. 
In fact, there were from a very early 
day two factions in the Treasury De- 
partment, the legal tender faction and 
the national bank faction. The former, 
whenever they had . opportunity, did 
what they could to prevent the retire- 
ment of legal tender notes and the sub- 
stitution therefor of national bank cur- 
rency. Many of the most effective ar- 
guments against the banks were fur- 
nished to members of Congress from 
this source.” 

Since the above was written by Mr. 
Knox there has been less of that strife 
between the two offices, owing, possibly, 
to the fact that the status of the two 
currencies. has been more definitely 
fixed. The amount of the outstanding 
legal tenders has been permanently de- 
termined, and that of national bank 
notes is now without limitation. There 
may come a time when the government 
will call in its legal tender notes, leav- 
ing the banks to supply all the circula- 
tion except silver and gald certificates. 

There will always be some friction 
between government bureaus whose du- 
ties are similar, and while the govern- 
ment has a note outstanding, unless they 
are placed under the same authority 
which supervises the national bank cir- 
culation, this friction will continue in 
some degree. Some day Congress will 
be wise enough to consolidate the cur- 
rency of all kinds under one jurisdic- 
tion. 

The Treasurer is very closely identi- 
fied, however, with the banks in another 
way. It is from money under his con- 
trol that they are so frequently relieved 
in times of money stringency. It is 
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true that he makes deposits or with- 
draws them on the order of the Secre- 
tary, but under the law the Treasurer 
alone is the custodian of the funds of 
the government, and it is possible he 
might have the right to refuse to de- 


posit or to change deposits. Such a 
question has not yet arisen, and the au- 
thority of the Secretary in such matters 
has not been questioned. 


(To be concluded.) 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 





RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


ACCMMODATION INDORSERS— 

ORDER OF LIABILITY. 

In rE McCORD. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, S. D., 
NEW YORK, FEBRUARY, 1910. 

The mere fact that indorsers are accom- 
modation parties, and known to one another 
to be such is not sufficient to change the 
general rule that prior indorsers are liable 
to those who are subsequent; but for this 
purpose it is necessary to show a specific 
agreement that they shall be liable ratably. 


N the matter of William McCord, 
bankrupt. 


of referee. 


Hott, D.J.: I am not able to con- 
cur with the conclusion of the referee 
referee in this case in respect to the 
eight notes which remain in controversy. 
Seven of those eight notes were made 
by the Meers Artificial Leather Com- 
pany, and were indorsed by McCord, 
the bankrupt, by Frank Squier, and by 
two or three others; each indorsing for 
the accommodation of the makers. The 
other note was made by H. & J. T. 
Slade, and indorsed by McCord and 
Squier; each indorsing for the accom- 
modation of the makers. 

The money received from the discount 
of these eight notes was paid either to 
the Meers Artificial Leather Company 
or to the Manufacturers’ Mercantile 
Company. Neither McCord nor Squier 
ever obtained any consideration or bene- 
fit for his indorsement. On each of 
these notes McCord’s indorsement was 
prior to that of Squier. 


On review of decision 


At the maturity of these notes, Squier 
was called upon by the holders to pay 
them, and did pay them. He subse- 
quently went into bankruptcy, and his 
trustee in this proceeding has proved for 
the full amount of the notes against the 
estate of the bankrupt. 

The referee has held that McCord, 
Squier, and the other indorsers were all 
accommodation indorsers, and that each 
knew that the others were such, and for 
that reason he has held substantially that 
all these accommodation indorsers are 
sureties as between themselves, and that 
each is liable only for his proportionate 
share of the amount due on the notes. 
The referee has accordingly reduced 
the claim of the trustee of Squier from 
the total amount paid on the notes, for 
which the claim was filed, to the bank- 
rupt’s proportionate share of such 
amount. 

It is undoubtedly well settled that ac- 
commodation indorsers can, by agree- 
ment among themselves, restrict the lia- 
bility of each to his proportionate share, 
or, indeed, make any other arrangement 
as to their liability to each other which 
they see fit to make. But it is, of 
course, fundamental in the law of com- 
mercial paper that, in the absence of any 
such agreement, an indorser who pays 
a bill or note has recourse against each 
prior indorser for reimbursement. 

I do not understand that the mere 
fact that indorsers are accommodation 
indorsers, and known to each other to 
be so, is sufficient, without proof of an 
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express agreement, to change the gen- 
eral rule of law that prior indorsers are 
liable in solido to subsequent indorsers 
who have paid a note. There must be, 
as I understand the rule, a_ specific 
agreement, as between the various in- 
dorsers, that they shall only be liable 
ratably. If there is no such agreement, 
the law fixes their liability in accord- 
ance with the order of the names on 
the paper. (McCarty vs. Roots, 62 U. 
S. 432; Easterly vs. Barber, 66 N. Y. 
433; Kelly vs. Burroughs, 102 N. Y. 
93; Egbert vs. Hanson, 34 Misc. Rep. 
596, 70 N. Y. Supp. 383). Each of 
these accommodation indorsers indorsed 
each of these notes in the same order. 
McCord, the bankrupt, indorsed first, 
the others next, and Squier last. In the 
absence of evidence of a specific agree- 
ment to the contrary, the order of the 
indorsements indicates an understand- 
ing between the indorsers that Squier, 
if he paid the notes, was to be entitled 
to recourse against each of the others, 
and that McCord, being the first in- 
dorser, in substance guaranteed each 
of the other indorsers against loss. I 
have read over the evidence, and there 
is no proof of any specific agreement 
between the indorsers. 

1 think, therefore, that under the 
fundamental principles governing the 
law of mercantile paper and the express 
provisions of the Negotiable Instru- 
merits Law, §§ 55, 114, 118, Squier’s 
trrustee is entitled to prove his claim 
against the bankrupt’s estate for the 
full amount paid on the eight notes in 
question. 


PAYMENT OF CHECK OF CORPO- 
RATION NOT PROPERLY 
COUNTERSIGNED. 


ELLIS vs. WESTERN NAT. BANK erat. 
WESTERN NAT. BANK vs. LOUIS- 
VILLE TRUST COMPANY er at. 


COURT OF APPEALS OF KENTUCKY, JAN. 
19, 1910. 


Where the by-laws of a corporation re- 
quire its checks to be signed by the presi- 
dent and countersigned by another officer 
of the corporation, the drawee bank, having 
knowledge of the by-law, has no authority 
to pay checks signed by the president alone. 


LASSING, J. (Omitting part of the 

opinion): The evidence in this 
case has taken quite a wide scope, but 
the real issue is a comparatively nar- 
row one, being confined to the question 
as to whether or not the check upon 
which the bank undertook to withdraw 
$1,000 from the account of said insur- 
ance company was so drawn that it could 
properly be held to be the act of said 
insurance company. 

It appears from the record that in 
order for the insurance company to re- 
ceive the sanction of the insurance de- 
partment to commence business, it was 
necessary that it have on hand a certain 
amount of cash, and, as the company 
did not have this necessary amount of 
money, an arrangement was made with 
the bank by J. V. Reed and Stuart E. 
Brannon, two of the promoters of said 
company, by which they executed their 
joint note to the bank for $1,000, the 
net proceeds of which was placed to 
the credit of the insurance company, and 
this sum, supplemented by the amount 
of the discount, made up the $1,000 
which the president of the insurance 
company attempted to pay by the check 
out of which this litigation grows. 

The by-laws of the insurance com- 
pany provide that all checks on the de- 
posit of said company should be signed 
by the president and contersigned by 
one of two other designated officers. 
The bank was advised of the existence 
of this by-law, and, in fact, had en- 
tered into an agreement with the insur- 
ance company that the checks were to 
be honored only when so drawn, signed, 
and countersigned. 

Under this arrangement, thirty-seven 
checks were drawn by the insurance 
company and honored by the bank. The 
check which is the subject of this litiga- 
tion was number thirty-eight, and it was 
signed by the president of the insurance 
company alone, and was made payable 
to the bank for the purpose of paying 
off and satisfying the Reed and Bran- 
non note. When presented to the bank 
it was honored, and the note was paid. 

At the time this check was drawn, the 
other officers of the insurance company, 
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whose duty it was to countersign it, re- 
fused to do so. The fact that it was not 
signed and countersigned as all the other 
checks had been was of itself, in the 
absence of any special contract and ar- 
rangement in regard to the signing of 
these checks, sufficient to have put the 
bank upon notice that this check was not 
such authority as would warrant it in 
paying out the funds of the insurance 
company thereon. But here we have a 
positive agreement between the bank and 
the insurance company that the checks 
were only to be honored when signed 
by the president and countersigned by 
one of the other officers of the insurance 
company, hence, no check which failed 
to measure up to these requirements as 
to the signatures of the officers of the 
insurance company could bind the insur- 
ance company or protect the bank 
against loss if paid by it. 

The note in question was not the debt 
of the insurance company. It is true 
that certain of the promoters of said 
company had borrowed this money on 
their individual indorsements for the 
company to enable it to begin business, 
but the name of the insurance company 


did not appear upon the note which was 


executed to raise this money, for if it 
had it would have left the company in 
no better position than it was (toward 
complying with the requirements of the 
law) before the note was executed, for 
the law required that it have so much 
cash on hand over and above any lia- 
bility. 

As between the insurance company 
and the bank, the insurance company 
was not liable for the payment of this 
debt, and the suggestion that, even 
though the check was not properly 
drawn, the bank should nevertheless be 
permitted to retain the fund because it 
had been used to pay the debt for which 
the insurance company was liable, has 
no application here. 

The bank had contracted with the in- 
surance company that the funds of the 
latter should be withdrawn from the 
former only upon checks signed and 
countersigned in a certain particular 
way. The check in question not being 
so drawn, the bank was without author- 


ity to charge the account of the insur- 
ance company therewith. The bank 
was no more authorized to charge this 
account with this $1,000 check, signed 
by the president of the insurance com- 
pany alone, than it would have been to 
charge the account of the insurance com- 
pany with the checks drawn by the pres- 
ident thereof in his individual capacity. 
And when it paid out the money on this 
unauthorized check, it paid out, not the 
money of the insurance company, but 
money belonging to the bank. This be- 
ing true, the chancellor properly held 
that it was answerable to the receiver 
for the benefit of the creditors of the 
insurance company for the full amount 
thereof. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—BONA 
FIDE HOLDE R—INDORSE- 
MENT “WITHOUT. RECOURSE” 

STATEMENT OF CONSIDER- 

ATION. 


BANK OF SAMPSON vs. HATCHER. 


SUPREME COURT OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
DECEMBER 1, 1909. 


The fact that a note discounted by a 
bank is indorsed by the payee “without 
recourse” does not impair the bank’s title 
as a bona fide holder. 

Nor will the fact that the nature of the 
consideration is stated on the face of the 
paper have this effect. 





HIS was an action upon a promis- 
sory note executed by the defend- 

ants to the order of C. S. Lothrop & 
Co., and indorsed by the payees “with- 
out recourse” to the plaintiff bank at a 


discount of ten per cent. Tbe de- 
fendants alleged that the note was 
given in a_ transaction in which de- 


fendants had bought from the payees 
the right to sell a “safety cash lock” and 
that there had been a breach of war- 
ranty as to the value and salability of 
such lock, and claimed that this de- 
fense was available as against the bank. 

Hoke, J.: There was no evidence 
tending to establish any breach of con- 
tract at the time plaintiff became in- ° 
dorsee for value of the note sued on 
the testimony showing that the locks 
were not ordered by defendant until 
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June or July following, and the defects 
complained of were not disclosed until 
some time thereafter. Nor was there 
any testimony amounting to legal evi- 
dence to show that the plaintiff bank 
was interested with the payees in their 
transaction with defendants otherwise 
than as indorsees of the notes, nor to 
show fraud on the part of the bank 
in connection with the matter, or any 
knowledge or notice of it. On the 
contrary, while the trade was made in 
the law office of H. A. Grady, Esq., who 
was at the time vice-president of the 
bank, it appears that said Grady and 
the cashier of the bank had made a con- 
tract with Lothrop & Co., similar to 
that of defendants, and had taken the 
precaution to inquire as to the busi- 
ness standing and solvency of the 
payees, and had received assurances 
that both were good, and there was noth- 
ing offered to show that these assurances 
were untrue. 

There are several well-considered 
decisions of the court which support this 
view of the facts in evidence, among 


others, Farthing vs. Dark 111 N. C. 
243, and Applegarth vs. Tillery, 105 
N. C. 407, and our statute on the sub- 


ject (Revisal 1905 § 2205) is conclu- 
sive: “Sec. 2205. Actual Know- 
ledge Necessary To Constitute Notice 
Of Infirmity. To constitute notice of 
an infirmity in the instrument or de- 
fect in the title of the person regotiat- 
ing the same the person to whom it is 
negotiated must have had actual know- 
ledge of the infirmity or defect or 
knowledge of such facts that his action 
in taking the instrument amounted to 
bad faith.” It has further been held 
with us (Evans vs. Freeman, 142 N. C. 
61,) that the form of the indorsement 
“without recourse” does not affect the 
question, and the defense indicated in 
the counterclaim can only be sustained, 
if at all, on the ground that at the time 
of the indorsement the plaintiff bank 
was cognizant of the fact that defend- 
ants’ obligation arose out of an execu- 
tory contract, and was aware of its 
terms, and when there was nothing in 
such contract restricting the negotiabil- 
ity of the notes, nor to indicate fraud or 


imposition or an existent breach, and the 
correct doctrine is against the defense 
suggested on the principle stated and 
upheld in Mason vs. Cotton Co., 148 N. 
C. 492. Even when such a notice ap- 
pears on the face of the note, the au- 
thorities are against defendants’ posi- 
tion. (Seigel vs. Trust Savings Bank, 
131 Ill. 569. Ferriss vs. Tavel, 87 
Tenn. 386. Bank of Commerce vs. 
Barrett, 38 Ga. 126). The only 
decision we find which tends to support 
a contrary view is one in our own Re- 
ports. (Howard vs. Kimball, 65 N. C. 
175). An examination into the facts of 
that case will disclose that the assignee 
of a note which expressed upon its 
face that it was given as_ purchase 
money of a certain tract of land, not 
only had actual notice of the defect of 
title at the time he purchased, but 
he had taken a deed for such defective 
title from the original vendor, and held 
same to be conveyed to the vendee when 
the note was raid. The case, there- 
fore, is undoubtedly well decided, but 
in so far as the opinion gives counte- 
nance to the position that a defect of 
title is available against an indorsee 
for value of a note for the purchase 
money from the fact, and from that 
alone, that the note on its face is ex- 
pressed to be for the purchase money 
of land, or a given tract of land, the 
case is not in accord with the better 
considered decisions. As an authority 
for such a position, it was in effect dis- 
approved by a subsequent decision of 
this court, in Bank vs. Michael, 96 N. C. 
53, in which a note of that kind was 
held to be “negotiable”; the term “ne- 
gotiable” being used in the sense that an 
indorsee for value without notice ultra 
became the owner of the note unaffected 
by the equities and defenses existent be- 
tween the original parties to the con- 
tract. 

Our present statute on the subject 
would seem to put the matter at rest. 
Revisal 1905, c. 54 § 2153. This, be- 
ing one of the sections defining what 
constitutes negotiability of notes, pro- 
vides: “Sec. 2153. What Promise 
Unconditional. An unqualified order 
or promise to pay is unconditional with- 
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in the meaning of this chapter, though 
coupled with (1) an indication of a 
particular fund out of which reimburse- 
ment is to be made, or a particular ac- 
count to be debited with the amount; or 
(2) a statement of the transaction which 
gives rise to the instrument. But an 
order or promise to pay out of a par- 
ticular fund is not unconditional.” 
There was no error in the charge of 
tke court or in the trial of the cause, 
and the judgment below is affirmed. 
No error. 


CASHIER—LIABILITY FOR ACTS 
OF ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


RIO STATE BANK vs. AMONDSON. 


SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN, 
BER 7, 1909. 


The by-law of a bank provided that 
“The cashier shall be responsible for all 
the moneys, funds, and valuables of the 
bank, and shall give bond with securi- 
ty . . . conditioned for the faithful and 
honest discharge of his duties as such 
cashier, and that he will faithfully apply 
and account for all such moneys, funds and 
valuables,” etc. 

Held, that he was liable for any shortage 
in the funds of the bank, though such 
shortage had occurred through mistakes or 
malfeasance of the assistant cashier. 


DECEM- 


HIS was an action by the Rio 
State Bank to recover of its form- 

er cashier, $59.80, alleged to have been 
received and never accounted for. The 
defendant denied any shortage, and 
also alleged that if shortage in fact 
occurred it was in his absence, when 
the bank was in charge of ar assistant 
cashier, and hence that he was not 
responsible therefor. The action was 
tried before a jury. It appeared: 
That the defendant became the cash- 
ier of the bank upon its organization 
in the fall of 1900, and remained such 
until January 30, 1905. That at the 
time he was elected and entered on 
his duties a by-law of the corporation, 
which was known to him, provided 
that: ‘The cashier shall be responsi- 
ble for all the moneys, funds, and 
valuables of the bank and shall give 
bond with security conditioned 


for the faithful and honest discharge 
of his duties as such cashier, and that 
he will faithfully apply and account 
for all such moneys, funds, and valua- 
bles,” ete. That he gave a bond con- 
ditioned in the words of the by-law. 
That another by-law of the bank pro- 
vided that the assistant cashier should 
be responsible for all such sums of 
money, property, and funds as might 
from time to time be placed in his 
hands by the cashier, or otherwise come 
into his possession, and shouid also give 
bond for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. That Charles Caldwell was ap- 
pointed assistant cashier and gave bond, 
but that he was in other business, and 
only acted when he was requested to 
take charge of the bank during oc- 
casional absences of Mr. Amondson. 
That during the year 1904, the bank 
books showed three shortages of cash 
which have never been and could not 
be explained, viz.: January 10th, 
$10.80; May 31st, $20; and October 
11th, $29—making a total of $59.80. 
That upon other days, distant in point 
of time from the shortages, there were 
certain excesses of cash found, called 
“longs,” amounting to $74.50, which 
never had been, and could not be, ex- 
plained. There was evidence tending 
to show that the assistant cashier, Cald- 
well, was actually in charge of the 
bank on the days when the shortages 
occurred, and, as this was the only 
question of fact in the case, the court 
submitted to the jury, asking in effect, 
as to each shortage, whether 1: occurred 
while the assistant cashier was in 
charge. The jury answered, “Yes,” to 
each question, and the court upon mo- 
tion rendered judgment for the plain- 
tiff for the amount of the shortages, 
nothwithstanding the verdict, from 
which judgment the defendant ap- 
pealed. 

Winstow, C. J.: The action is 
brought upon the contract of employ- 
ment, not upon the bond. The trial 
court granted judgment for the plain- 
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tiff non obstante, for the reason that he 


deemed the defendant’s liability was 
fixed by the by-law, and in this 
conclusion we agree. The  by- 
law whose terms he knew, and 
which became a_ part of his 


contract, provided that he should be 
“responsible for all the moneys, funds, 
and valuables of the bank.” Words of 
broader meaning could hardly have 
been used. They indicate unmistak- 
ably the intent of the corporation to 
place the whole responsibility for the 
safe conduct of the bank’s — business 
upon the shoulders of the cashier, whe- 
ther the actual transactions should be 
carried on by him or by subordinates. 
This intent appears all the more 
plainly by comparing the liability thus 
placed upon the cashier wita the limit- 
ed liability placed upon the assistant 
cashier by the other by-law referred to 
in the statement of facts. Wéi:ether the 
cashier is made an insurer so that he 
would have to replace funds destroyed 
by fire or taken by robbery is a ques- 
tion not involved in the case and hence 
not decided. We are fully satisfied 
that the language was intended to, and 
does, fairly cover losses resulting from 
mistakes or malfeasance of the cashier 
or his subordinates. 

The proof here showed that, accord- 
ing to the books of the bank, kept by 
the defendant and his subordinates, 
$59.80 had been received by the bank 
which had never been accouited for in 
the cash. In the absence of explana- 
tion (and none was offered), this was 
prima facie proof that moneys of the 
bank to that extent were missing. The 
fact that on other and different oc- 
casions there was more cash in the 
drawer than the books called for can- 
not affect the defendant’s liability. 
He does not claim to have paid it in, 
and, if others paid it in without re- 
ceiving credit for it, those others are 
the ones to whom the bank is liable for 
it, if to any one. 
Judgment affirmed. 
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BANK’S RIGHT OF SET-OFF— 
DEPOSIT MADE FOR SPECIAL 
PURPOSE. 


WAGNER vs. CITIZENS’ 


TRUST CO. 


SUPREME COURT OF TENNESSEE, NOVEM- 
BER 13, 1909. 


As the relation between a bank and its 
depositor is that of debtor and creditor, the 
bank has the right to set off a balance due 
the depositor against his indebtedness to 
the bank. 

But this right does not exist where with 
the bank’s knowledge and consent the de- 
posit is made for a special purpose. 


BANK & 


HIS was a suit by T. H. Wagner, 
as trustee in bankruptcy of the 
Wilcox Furniture Company, against the 
Citizens’ Bank & Trust Company to re- 
cover the sum of $6,110.98 deposited 
with it by the bankrupt. When the 
bankruptcy proceedings were commenced 
the furniture company was indebted 
to the bank in the sum of $7,363, and 
the bank claimed the right to apply the 
entire deposit to the payment of this 
debt. The court found from the evi- 
dence that the fund deposi ed was ac- 
cumulated as the result of auction 
sales of the furniture of the bankrupt, 
and that it was understood by the bank 
that this fund was being deposited with 
it as a special fund for pro rata dis- 
tribution among all the creditcrs. 

McAuuster, J.: (Omitting part of 
the opinion) : 

The defendant bank bases its right 
to a set-off on section 68a of the bank- 
ruptey act of 1898 (Act July 1, 1898, 
ce. 541, 30 Stat. 565 [U. S. Comp. St. 
1901, p. 3450]), as follows: 

In all cases of mutual debts or mu- 
tual credits between the estate of a 
bankrupt and a_ creditor, the account 
shall be stated and one d:bt shall be 
set off against the other, ard the bal- 
ance only shall be allowed or paid.” 

In the case of New York, ete., Bank 
vs. Massey, 192 U. S. 138, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in dealing 
with the clause just mentioned, says: 

“Section 68a of the bankrrptcy act 
of 1898 is almost a literal «eproduc- 
tion of section 20 of the act of 1867.” 
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In Sawyer vs. Hoag, 17 Wall, 610, 
in construing section 20 of the act 
of 1867 (Act March 2, 1867, 14 Stat. 
526, c. 176), the court said as fol- 
lows: 

“This section was not intended to 
enlarge the doctrine of set-off, or to 
enable a party to make a set-off in cases 
where the principles of legal or equit- 
able set-off did not previously authorize 
ae 

The general rule is that the relation 
of the bank to the depositor is that of 
debtor and creditor, and the bank is the 
debtor of the depositor. (Harris vs. 
Bank, 110 Tenn. 249.) 

“The bank holds a lien on the de- 
posits in its hands to secure the repay- 
ment of the depositors indebtedness, 
and may enforce that lien as the debts 
mature by applying the debtor’s de- 
posits upon them, thus setting the two 
off against each other.” 3 Am. & Eng. 


Ency. of Law (2d Ed.) p. 835. 

It is also stated: 

“The right of the bank to apply de- 
posits to the extinguishment of the de- 


positor’s indebtedness as it matures 
grows out of the doctrine that relation- 


ship between the bank and the deposi- 


tor is that of debtor and creditor.” 3 
Am. & Eng. Ency. of Law (2d Ed.) 
p. 835. 

But it is well settled that a bank 
does not have “a lien upon special de- 
posits or monies deposited for a specific 
purpose, as for collateral security, or 
for the payment of a particular debt.” 
3 Amer. & Eng. Ency. of Law (2d. 
Ed.) p. 837, and cases cited. 

Again it is said: 

“The proposition that there is no 
right of set-off against a trust deposit, 
nor any lien for the trustee’s personal 
debts, is axiomatic.” 3 Am. & Eng. 
Ency. of Law (2d Ed.) p. 837, and 
‘eases cited. 

In State vs. Corning State Sav. Bank, 
128 Iowa, 597, it is said: 

“Where a bank, which was a creditor 
of an insolvent estate, received a de- 
posit of funds from the receiver, it 
could not apply such funds on _ its 


claims, nor plead such claims as an 
offset against the deposit.” 

In State Bank vs. McCabe, 135 Mich. 
479, it is said: 

“Where the bank deals with a de- 
positor as trustee, and recognizes funds 
standing in his name as trust funds, 
knowing them to be such, it cannot ap- 
propriate them to the payment of the 
trustee’s individual indebtedness to the 
bank.” 

This question arose in Re Davis 
(D. C.) 119 Fed. 950, wherein an in- 
solvent partnership sold its stock of 
goods, and, by its direction, the pur- 
chaser deposited its price in the bank, 
taking a receipt therefor, showing that 
the money was to be prorated among 
the several creditors of the firm as their 
interests might appear. Subsequently, 
on petition of creditors, the partnership 
was adjudicated an involuntary bank- 
rupt. After said adjudication, the 
bank undertook to apply the money so 
deposited on certain notes of the firm 
held by it and another creditor, with- 
out the consent of the depositor or the 
baukrupt, and to refuse the demands 
of the trustee therefor. Held, that the 
bank held the deposit in a fiduciary ca- 
pacity as a trust fund, which precluded 
it from asserting an adverse claim there- 
to after the bankruptcy as against the 
trustee. 

Among other things, the court said: 

“Upon the merits of the controversy, 
would the bank be in position to suc- 
cessfully contest the right of the trustee 
to the money? Its ability to do so 
would depend upon its right to apply 
the fund to its own use. While a gen- 
eral deposit by a merchant of money in 
a bank creates the relation of debtor 
and creditor, and authorizes the bank 
to use the money as its own, such re- 
sult does not obtain when the deposit 
is made for a special purpose, as, for 
example, to be paid to creditors, as 
was the case here.” 

In Wilson vs. Dawson, 52 Ind. 515, 
it was said: 

“It is a general rule that funds de- 
posited in bank for a special purpose, 
known to the bank, cannot be withheld 
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from that purpose, to the end that they 
may be set off by the bank against a 
debt due to it from the depositor.” 

In Lynam vs. National Bank, 98 Me. 
448, it appeared that: 

“In June, 1902, the Standard 
Granite Company sent to each of its 
creditors, including the Belfast Na- 
tional Bank, a circular letter, stating 
that it was unable to meet its obliga- 
tions. A few days later in the same 
month it called a meeting of its credi- 
tors, at which meeting the Belfast Na- 
tional Bank was represented by one 
of its directors. At this meeting a com- 
mittee of three creditors was appointed, 
wit}. instructions to secure, if possible, 
the discharge of certain attachments 
which had been placed upon the prop- 
erty of the granite company. On Sep- 
tember 4th, following, the directors of 
the granite company passed a resolu- 
tion, admitting the inability of the com- 
pany to pay its debts, and its willing- 
ness to be adjudged a bankrupt on that 
ground. On the day following, the 
granite company sent to the Belfast 


National Bank a deposit of $800. At 
that time the granite company had a 
balance of $1.04 standing to its credit 
on the books of the Belfast National 
Bank. The intention of the Standard 
Granite Company in making this de- 
posit of $800 was that it should be held 


by the bank until a trustee in bank- 
ruptey for the granite company should 
be appointed; but no notice of such 
intention was given to the bank, and 
the deposit was credited to the account 
of the granite company and added to 
the balance of $1.04 then standing on 
the books of the company. 

“At the time this deposit was made 
the granite company was indebted to 
the bank to the amount of several thou- 
sand dollars. On the day following 
the making of this deposit cf $800, a 
petition in bankruptcy was filed against 
the granite company, and it was duly 
adjulged a bankrupt, and one Lynam 
was appointed and qualified as __ its 
trustee in bankruptcy. Said trustee 
made a demand on the bank for the 
$800, which demand was refused; the 
bank claiming that it would offset the 


deposit on the past-due notes of the 
granite company. 

“For some time past, all the efforts 
of the granite company . and 
that of its creditors had been to ob- 
tain a distribution of its assets equi- 
tably, and to that end the first attempt 
was to discharge the attachments. 
Honest dealing on the part of the 
granite company, which is to be pre- 
sumed, required that all of its assets 
should be husbanded for the benefit of 
all of its creditors. Pending the ef- 
fort to obtain an assignment or ad- 
judication of bankruptcy, it had $800 
in money, which it intended to retain, 
and ought to retain, as part of its gen- 
eral assets. As some time would elapse 
before it could be thus administered, 
it was deposited in the bank, really for 
safe-keeping. All these facts were 
well known to the bank when it re- 
ceived the deposit. It knew it was not 
intended as a payment, and did not 
treat it as such. The bank could not 
fail to understand that it was intend- 
ed that this money should be added to 
the other assets for the general benefit 
as it equitably ought to be. It cer- 
tainly understood that the granite com- 
pany, under the then existing circum- 
stances, would not voluntarily subject 
this portion of its assets to a set-off 
by the bank, to the injury of other 
creditors. 

“Upon consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, and the situation of the 
parties, we think it a fair inference 
that the bank understood that the de- 
posit was intended only for safe-keep- 
ing, to be ultimately appropriated for 
the benefit of all the creditors of the 
granite company, and that in fact it 
was a deposit in trust for that purpose. 
And it being charged with such trust, 
the plaintiff, as trustee in bankruptcy, 
is entitled to recover.” 

We are of opinion that these authori- 
ties are applicable in the present in- 
stance. It distinctly appears on this 
record that the funds accumulated in 
the defendant bank were deposited for 
a special purpose with the knowledge 
and consent of the president of the 
bank; that the funds could not’ be 
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checked out by the president of the 
furniture company without the signa- 
ture of J. L. Morison, representative 
of the creditors’ committee. The fund 
thereby became a trust deposit for 
specific purposes, with the knowledge 
and consent of the bank, and the latter 
had no right of set-off in said fund 
against the bankrupt’s indebtedness to 
the bank. 

Counsel for the bank relies on sev- 
eral cases as announcing a contrary 
doctrine, namely, (New York County 
Bank vs. Massey, 192 U. S. 138. 
Clark vs. Northampton Nat. Bank, 160 
Mass. 26. Lowell vs. International 
Trust Co., 158 Fed. 781, 86 C. C. A. 
137). 

In Bank vs. Massey, supra, the court 
said: 

“It cannot be doubted that, except 
under special circumstances, or where 
there is a statute to the contrary, a 
deposit of money upon general ac- 
count with a bank creates the relation 
of debtor and creditor. The money 


deposited becomes part of the general 
funds of the bank, to be dealt with by it 


as other monies, to be loaned to cus- 
tomers and parted with at the will 
of the bank, and the right of the de- 
positor is to have this debt repaid in 
whole or in part by honoring checks 
drawn against the deposits. It creates 
an ordinary debt, not a privilege or 
right of a fiduciary character.” 

But in that case the facts did not 
show a deposit for a special purpose, 
with the knowledge and consent of the 
bank, but only a deposit in the ordinary 
course of business. In such a case 
the authorities are uniform that the 
bank has the right to set off its notes 
against the deposits. 

In Clark vs. Northampton National 
Bank, supra, the case seems to have 
turned on a finding of fact by the lower 
court. The court said as follows: 

“The amount of the notes is to be 
set off against the balance due on ac- 
count of the deposits at the time of 
the commencement of the proceedings 
in bankruptcy, unless the deposits made 
after March 8, 1892, were to be con- 


‘in form. 


strued as made with a view to give a 
preference or to effect a fraudulent 
transfer of property, contrary to the 
statute relating to insolvency, or as 
made upon a trust for the creditors. 
Whether these deposits were made in 
violation ‘of either section 96 or sec- 
tion 98 of chapter 157 of the Public 
Statutes was a question of fact, and 
the court, trying the case without a 
jury, has found that they were not so 
made. On the facts found by the 
court, the rulings on this part of the 
case were right. 

“We are not certain that the excep- 
tions set out all the evidence. Enough, 
however, is recited to show that the 
plaintiff had some ground to contend 
that after March 8th the bank knew 
that the business of the Florence Tack 
Company was being carried on with a 
view of converting its assets into cash 
for the benefit of its -creditors, and 
that the company must either effect a 
compromise with its creditors or go into 
insolvency. The money received after 
March 8th ought perhaps to have been 
specially depcesited; but this was not 
done, and the account of the tack com- 
pany with the bank continued unchanged 
There is evidence that 
the defendant’s cashier understood that, 
after March 8, checks were to be drawn 
only to ‘pay the help’ of the company; 
but there is also evidence that checks 
were in fact drawn for other purposes 
and were paid. There appears to be 
no doubt that the officers of the bank 
knew of the insolvency of the company 
on March 8. Still it is a question of 
fact whether the transactions between 
the company and the bank after March 
8, were had under an implied contract 
or understanding on the part of both 
parties different from that which exist- 
ed before. The [lower] court has in 
effect found that after March 8th the 
money continued to be deposited and 
checks to be drawn on the same under- 
standing as that which existed before 
that time; that is, upon the understand- 
ing that the relation of the parties con- 
tinued to be the ordinary one of a de- 
positor with a bank of discount and de- 
posit. We cannot say, as a matter of 
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law, that this finding was wrong. It 
was for the court below to draw the 
proper inferences of fact, and the ex- 
ceptions disclose no errors of law.” 


In Lowell vs. International Trust 
Co., supra, it was said: 

“Portions of the propositions submit- 
ted to us by the trustee allege that the 
bankrupt had been insolvent for a con- 
siderable time, and that during that 
period it had been struggling along 
with its business, with some support 
from its creditors, and with an under- 
standing between the International 
Trust Company and some other cred- 
itors, by virtue of which all of them, 
including the International Trust Com- 
pany, should receive certain pro rata 
benefits out of whatever funds might 
come from the Thomas & Pike Coal 
Company. Therefore, it is claimed 
that the funds now sued for are held 
by the International Trust Company in 
a quasi trust, enforceable by the 
trustee.” 


The court held: “A trustee in bank- 
ruptcy has no interest, which he can 
enforce for the benefit of the general 
creditors, in an arrangement between 


the bankrupt and certain creditors, by 
which money deposited with one, which 
was a bank, was to be held in trust and 
distributed pro rata between them, and 
which was not prohibited by the bank- 
ruptcy statute.” 

The facts appearing in Lowell vs. 
International Trust Co. are very dif- 
ferent from the facts presented on the 
present record. There the trustee was 
seeking to enforce a contract between 
the bankrupt and certain creditors. In 
the present instance the fund was ac- 
cumulated in defendant bank for the 
benefit of all the creditors, and the 
bank had become a party to the ar- 
rangement. In the .present case the 
trustee clearly has a right to recover a 
fund which had been deposited by the 
bankrupt for the benefit of all the 
creditors. 

We are therefore of opinion that the 
bank is estopped, by its conduct and by 
its agreement with the other creditors, 
from asserting any right to a set-off 
against the funds derived from the sales 
of the stock of the furniture company, 
and that the decree of the chancellor so 
holding was correct; and the same is 
affirmed. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 


[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


BANK AND BANKING—INSOL- 
VENT BANK TAKEN OVER BY 
ANOTHER BANK—AGREE- 
MENT AS TO—VALIDITY OF 
AGREEMENT—POWER OF DI- 
RECTORS TO MAKE AGREE- 
MENT—BANK ACT, s.s. 99-111. 


IN THE MATTER OF THE ONTARIO BANK 
AND BANK OF MONTREAL (15 O. W. 
R., p. 913). 


The Bank of Montreal at the request of 
the Ontario Bank undertook to meet the 
liabilities of the latter as they fell due, and 
in order to assist the Bank of Montreal to 
do so the Ontario Bank agreed to hand 
over its available commercial assets for that 
purpose, the Bank of Montreal having full 
authority to realize upon these assets as 
it might see fit. The Ontario Bank war- 
ranted that the assets handed over were 
worth $16,249,080.46 and that the notes and 


other liabilities of the bank did not exceed 
$15,272,271.22. The Ontario Bank agreed 
to place its office, staff, etc., at the dis- 
posal of the Bank of Montreai and do all 
in its power to carry out the terms of the 
agreement. The advances of the Bank of 
Montreal were to bear interest at the rate 
of six per cent., and if there were a sur- 
plus after payment of the liabilities it was 
to credit the Ontario Bank on the final 
adjustment of accounts with $150,000 for 
the indirect benefit received. The principal 
objection to the validity of the agreement 
urged was that it was in reality a transac- 
tion of sale by the Ontario Bank, and a 
purchase by the Bank of Montreal, of the 
assets of the first named bank; and that 
it fell within the provisions of secs, 99 and 
111, inclusive, of the Bank Act, and was 
not legally made or consummated in ac- 
cordance wth these provisions, and was ul- 
tra vires. 

The official referee held, that the agree- 
ment was binding upon the Ontario Bank 
and its shareholders. Britton, J., affirmed 
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the referee in order that an appeal might 
be taken to the Court of Appeal. 

The Court of Appeal held, that the 
transaction was beneficial and advantageous 
alike to depositors, holders of bills and 
notes in circulation, and to the other credit- 
ors, and to the shareholders, and that in 
the actual working out it enabled the 
property and assets of that bank to be 
dealt with and realized without the very 
serious sacrifice, which but for the arrange- 
ments made, would have been inevitable. 


HIS was an appeal by the liquida- 
tor of the Ontario Bank and by 
W. J. McFarland and others, share- 
holders, of the bank, from an order of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Britton, whereby 
he affirmed the decision of the official 
referee with respect to the mode of 
proof of claim preferred by the Bank 
of Montreal as a creditor of the On- 
tario Bank. The appeal was heard 
by the Court of Appeal (Sir Charles 
Moss, C.J.O.; Osler, Garrow and Mac- 
laren, J.J.A.). 
The judgment of the Chief Justice is 
as follows: In course of the enquiry 


by the official referee into the claim of 
the Bank of Montreal as a creditor of 


the Ontario Bank, a question was 
raised as to the form of the claim, and 
as to the nature of the proof in sup- 
port of it, turning upon the terms of a 
certain agreement between the banks, 
the validity of which was questioned on 
behalf ef certain shareholders. And, 
as appears from the referee’s certifi- 
cate, he with the consent of counsel 
representing all parties concerned, pro- 
ceeded to determine in limine the ques- 
tion whether or not the agreement in 
question was valid and binding in whole 
or in part upon the Ontario Bank and 
its shareholders and he determined and 
found that it was valid and binding so 
as to form a sufficient basis for taking 
the account. 

The principal and indeed the only 
substantial objection to the validity and 
binding effect of the agreement, urged 
on behalf of the appellants, was that it 
was in reality a transaction of sale by 
the Ontario Bank, and a purchase by 
the Bank of Montreal, of the assets of 
the first-named bank, and that it fell 
within the provisions of secs. 99 to 111, 


inclusive of the Bank Act, and was not 
legally made or legally consummated in 
accordance with those provisions, and 
was ultra vires. The referee was of 
opinion that the transaction did not 
fall within the provisions of those sec- 
tions, that it was an arrangement which 
was within the powers of the board of 
directors to enter into; that it was bind- 
ing, and that the Bank of Montreal 
was entitled to make proof of its claim 
against the estate of the Ontario Bank 
upon the footing of it. 

It is of course common ground that 
the transaction in question was not car- 
ried through in conformity with the 
requirements of the above mentioned 
sections of the Act. The question is 
whether it was of such a character as 
to call for compliance with those re- 
quirements. 

In considering the question and view- 
ing the circumstances attending and 
surrounding the entering into the agree- 
ment in question, the first thing that 
strikes one as very apparent is that 
there is no intention on the part of any 
of the parties concerned to enter into 
and carry out a transaction which would 
involve recourse to the provisions of 
these sections. 

The circumstances under which it was 
entered into; the utter inability of the 
Ontario Bank to make immediate pro- 
vision of meeting or redeeming the cir- 
culation, the failure of efforts towards 
an arrangement for amalgamation with 
the Royal Bank of Canada, the obvious 
impossibility of inducing any bank 
with knowledge of the condition of af- 
fairs to enter into any such arrange- 
ment, and the urgent necessity for 
speedy and effective action, the only 
means by which the effects of the im- 
pending calamity could be minimized 
and made to entail the least possible loss 
to the shareholders, repel any such no- 
tion. It is manifest that nothing was 
further from the minds of the parties 
than the intention at this time when 
prompt and immediate measures were 
imperatively called for, to do some- 
thing which would have the effect of 
tieing up all the affairs of the bank 
until the sanction of the shareholders 
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and the governor-in-council could be 
obtained. 

It is abundantly clear that the trans- 
action was beneficial and advantageous 
alike to the depositors, the holders of 
bills and notes in circulation and the 
other creditors and to the shareholders 
and that in its actual working out it 
has enabled the property and assets of 
that bank to be dealt with and realized 
without the very serious sacrifice that 
but for the arrangements made would 
have been inevitable. That in enter- 
ing into it the directors acted in good 
faith, and in what they believed to be 
the best interests of the bank and its 
shareholders, seems beyond question. 
Was it one within the scope of their 
powers and authority? 

The arrangement is evidenced by the 
instrument dated October 13, 1906, un- 
der the corporate seals of the respective 
banks. And from it must be gathered, 
if it is to be gathered anywhere, the con- 
clusion that the transaction was as con- 
tended for by the appellants. A fair 


reading of the whole instrument, giving 
to each part its proper effect in relation 


to the remainder, and bearing in mind 
the evident object and intention of the 
parties leaves no reasonable doubt as to 
its meaning and effect. 

The strongest ground in favor of the 
appellants’ contention is the use in No. 
2 of the operative clauses of the ex- 
pression “purchase by way of discount 
and of rediscount at the rate of six per 
cent.” But if these words are incon- 
sistent with the general aim and scope 
of the instrument, not much force is to 
be attributed to them, and they should 
not be permitted to govern. 

But in truth they are not inconsistent, 
for they merely describe a species of 
dealing with a particular class of se- 
curities which is quite as consistent 
with a pledge as an absolute sale. It 
was just as necessary for the purposes 
of a pledge for advances as for the pur- 
pose of a sale out and out that the prop- 
erty in and control of the securities 
should be vested in the Bank of Mon- 
treal. And to speak of a purchase by 
way of discount is simply to state the 
effect in law of discounting. 


In Hart on Banking, 2nd ed., p. 617, 
it is said that it is convenient to bear 
in mind that the word “discount” is 
often used in very elastic and compre- 
hensive sense. This is followed by a 
quotation from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Story in the well considered case 
of Flecker vs. Bank of the United 
States, 21 U. S. R. (8 Wheaton) 338, 
at p. 350, in which occurs the follow- 
ing passage: “If therefore the dis- 
counting of a promissory note accord- 
ing to the usage of banks be a pur- 
chase it is a purchase by way 
of discount.’”’ In an earlier passage he 
observed, “But in what manner is the 
bank to loan? What is it to discount? 
Has it not a right to take as evidence 
of the debt which arises from the loan? 
If it is to discount, must there not be 
some chose in action, or written evi- 
dence, of a debt payable at a future 
time which is to be the subject of the 
discount ?” 

In these passages the learned Judge 
appears to fairly describe what was 
contemplated in the purchase by way of 
discount and rediscount set forth in the 
second clause of the agreement. Every 
other clause is consistent with the idea 
of advances, and some are entirely at 
variance with the notion of a sale of 
assets and nothing more. Many of the 
ordinary elements of a sale and pur- 
chase are not to be found which it is 
inconceivable would be omitted if that 
was the intention. 

The power of persons carrying on 
the business of banking to obtain ad- 
vances and to transfer by way of pledge 
such assets and securities as are re- 
quired, has been long recognized. It is 
a necessary incident of the business of 
banking. To repeat the language of 
the learned author of Lindley on Com- 
panies, at p. 289, of the 6th ed., quoted 
by the referee. “A power to borrow is 
so necessary to a banking company that 
its directors can scarcely be deprived of 
it; and there are several cases in the 
books in which their power was held to 
have been exercised so as to bind the 
company.” Some of these cases have 
been referred to by the referee and in 
particular the decision of the judicial 
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committee of the Privy Council in the 
case of Bank of Australasia vs. Breillat 
(1847) 6 Moo. P. C. 152. The plaint- 
iff bank in that case was not consti- 
tuted nor were its powers defined by 
statute, as in the case of Canadian 
banks. But there is nothing in the 
Bank Act which affects or controls that 
general power which is really a part 
of the general law merchant. 

As the referee has pointed out, a bank 
in addition to all the specific matters set 
forth in sec. 76 of the Bank Act, is au- 
thorized to engage in and carry on such 
business generally as appertains to the 
business of banking. And, by secs. 19 
and 29, the board of directors is in- 
vested with wide and extensive powers 
of management and disposition over the 
stock, property, affairs and concerns of 
the bank, and over all such matters as 
appertain to the business of a bank. 

These properly and naturally draw 
to them the essential power and au- 
thority to take such steps as may seem 
necessary to protect the interests of the 
bank, and amongst others to obtain such 
advances as may appear to be called for 
by the necessities of the occasion. 

It was, therefore, not beyond the 
power of the Ontario Bank or the au- 
thoritv of its board of directors to en- 
ter into an arrangement with the Bank 
of Montreal, whereby that bank should 
advance the funds necessary to meet 
the calls made upon the other and to 
enter into such suitable and necessary 
arrangements as were proper to secure 
the reimbursement of such advances. 

And such was and is the nature of 
If that be 


unnecessary to 


the agreement in question. 
so. it 


seems enquire 
whether some of its provisions were such 
as could be enforced against the On- 
tario Bank. 

They appear to have been designed 
with a view of conserving the resources 
of the Ontario Bank and disposing in 
the most advantageous manner of the 
available assets. The objections made 
to them appear to be satisfactorily dealt 
with and disposed of by the referee 


and there appears to be no reason for 
differing with him in his conclusions. 

The appeal fails and should be dis- 
missed. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—PROCURE- 
MENT OF SIGNATURES OF 
MAKERS BY FRAUD—DIS- 
COUNT BY BANK—PAYMENT 
MADE ON ACCOUNT BY PER- 
PETRATOR OF FRAUD BE- 
FORE MATURITY—HOLDER 
IN DUE COURSE—ACQUISI- 
TION BY PLAINTIFFS FROM 
BANK—LIABILITY OF MAK- 
ERS CONFINED TO BALANCE 
PAID TO BANK BY PLAINTIFF 
—NOTICE OF FRAUD—CIR- 
CUMSTANCES PUTTING 
PLAINTIFFS ON ENQUIRY— 
LIABILITY OF PAYEE TO IN- 
DEMNIFY MAKERS—COSTS. 


GRAHAM Vs. DRIVER (1 O. W. N., p. 
767). 


HIS was an action to recover the 
amount due on a promissory note 
for $1,500, made by the defendant, in 
which the defendants other than Fos- 
sett claimed indemnity from Fawcett 
against their liability to the plaintiffs. 
The note had been discounted by Faw- 
cett at the Traders Bank of Canada at 
North Bay and was obtained by the 
plaintiffs from that bank. The de- 
fence was that the note was obtained 
from the defendants through the fraud 
of Faweett and that the defendants 
were affected with notice of the fraud. 
Fawcett was the owner of a stallion 
which he was endeavoring to sell to a 
syndicate of farmers and obtained their 
signatures to the note in question by 
fraudulent representation in each case 
that they were signing an application 
for one share of $100 in a syndicate of 
fifteen persons, to be formed for the 
purchase of the horse. 

Jupement (Teerzet, J.): I find 
upon the evidence that all the defend- 
ants (other than Fawcett) were induced 
to sign the paper in question upon the 
false and fraudulent representation of 
Fawcett and that none of them was 
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aware that he was signing a promissory 
note for $1,500 and that by reason of 
the fraud practiced by Fawcett, the 
paper which purports to be a promis- 
sory note was not a valid promissory 
note in his possession as against any of 
the defendants. 

Almost immediately after Fawcett 
had obtained the signatures to the note, 
he discounted it at the Traders Bank 
at North Bay, and received the pro- 
ceeds thereof. Some of the defendants 
learned of this fact the next day after 
the note was discounted, and immedi- 
ately thereupon caused an information 
to be laid against Fawcett, charging 
him with obtaining the note by fraud 
and false pretences. Fawcett was 
brought before the Magistrate at North 
Bay and, after some evidence had been 
given, the case was adjourned and his 
counsel proposed to take up the note 
at the bank and have it surrendered to 
the defendants, and on July 9, 1904, 
the note being dated June 27, 1904, 
payable ten months after date, Faw- 
cett paid to the bank on account of the 
note, two sums of $599.25 and $200. 
which payments were indorsed upon the 
note over the initials of the acting man- 
ager, and Fawcett promised that he 
would, in a few days, pay the balance 
to the bank, so that the note could be 
returned to the defendants. 

The criminal proceedings were ad- 
journed from time to time, and were 
eventually dismissed. 

Instead, however, of Fawcett paying 
the balance upon the note, he proceeded 
to arrange to have it taken up by the 
plaintiffs. In September, 1905, the 
plaintiffs paid to the bank the balance 
of the note, less the two sums of 
$599.25 and $200, and paid the 
$799.25, less the discount charges, to 
Faweett. 

The bank were undoubtedly holders 
in due course, within the meaning of 
section 56 of the Bills of Exchange 
Act. 

Sec. 57 of the Act provides that “a 
holder whether for value or not, who 
derives his title to a bill through a 
holder in due course, and who is not 
himself a party to any fraud or any 


illegality affecting it, has all the rights 
of that holder in due course as regards 
the acceptor and all parties to the bill 
prior to that holder.” 

There is no pretence for saying that 
the plaintiffs were parties practised 
upon the defendants by Fawcett, so 
that undoubtedly whatever rights the 
bank possessed at the time of the de- 
livery over of the note to the plaintiffs, 
the plaintiffs thereupon acquired. The 
only interest that the bank had in the 
note at the time, was the balance of 
$700.75 remaining unpaid. 

The plaintiffs, however, claimed to 
recover —— not only the amount 
they paid to the bank, but the $799.25 
paid to Faweett. I think their right to 
claim the latter sum depends on 
whether or not they were affected by 
notice of the infirmity of Fawcett’s 
rights under the notes, as it does not 
appear to me competent for the plaint- 


iffs to rely upon the title of the bank 


to the note for any amount beyond the 
balance due to the bank at the time the 
note was delivered to the plaintiffs. 

It was Fawcett, and not the bank, 
who induced the plaintiffs to take over 
and rediscount the note, and when the 
note was presented to the plaintiffs 
through the agent of the bank at Allis- 
ton, it bore the indorsement of the two 
payments above mentioned; and the 
examination of the plaintiff, Knight, 
discloses that he was made aware that 
these payments had been made by Faw- 
cett in consequence of some trouble 
that had arisen between himself and 
the makers, and that the payments and 
indorsement had been made after the 
note was discounted. He said that Faw- 
cett had explained that there had been 
some dissatisfaction by the makers, that 
he knew the note was given in payment 
for a horse, and that with the knowl- 
edge that the payments had been made 
in consequence of some trouble between 
Fawcett and the makers, he caused his 
solicitors to enquire into what 
the trouble was ae 
he learned, as he says, that they were 
trying to go very far with Mr. Faw- 
cett in the matter—“I understood the 
makers were taking some action against 
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Mr. Faweett.”” He does not say that 
he heard Fawcett had been arrested, 
but I think the fair inference is, that 
both he and his solicitors were aware of 
this fact before he paid over any money 
on the note. He believed there 
was no foundation for the trouble, as 
he had confidence in Mr. Faweett. 

I think the facts and circumstances 
; establish that the plaintiffs 
before they acquired the note were 
aware that the defendants had charged 
Faweett, in a criminal proceeding, with 
having obtained the note by false pre- 
tences and fraud, and if, after that, 
the plaintiffs without communicating 
with the alleged makers of the note, 
chose to acquire it, I think it must be 
held that they acquired it under such 
circumstances as to affect them with 
knowledge of the facts destroying the 
validity of the note as against the de- 
fendants. The plaintiffs, when 
they took the note, were under the cir- 
cumstances under which the note was 
given, and they therefore were affected 
with notice of the illegality of the note, 
and therefore as to the interest in the 
note acquired from Faweett, the plaint- 
iffs are not holders in due course. 

It was urged by Mr. Johnston that 
the $799.25 paid by Fawcett was paid 
as security for his bail, and was in- 
tended to be held as bail for his ap- 
pearance before the Magistrate; but I 
find that the money was not 
paid as bail, but was paid directly to 


the bank on account of the note, and 
was intended to be credited on the note 
as payment in part discharge of it. 

Whether the payment was made un- 
der such circumstances as would amount 
to duress does not seem to me to affect 
the question of the plaintiffs’ right to 
disregard it as a payment actually 
made by Faweett. . ' He never 
pretended to them that the payment 
was void because of duress or that it 
was a deposit for bail. 

As between the plaintiffs and de- 
fendants, the judgment will tlierefore 
be in favor of the plaintiffs for $700.75 
and interest from June 27, 1904, at six 
per cent. per annum until April 30, 
1905, and at five per cent. per annum 
since that date. 

Now as to the claim by the defending 
defendants against Fawcett who suf- 
fered judgment in favor of the plaint- 
iffs by default, I am of the opinion 
that, the defendants’ loss having been 
occasioned solely by the fraud of Faw- 
cett, they are entitled to judgment 
against him, indemnifying them against 
the amount recoverable against them 
under this judgment by the plaintiffs 
and also against their costs of defend- 
ing this action, together with costs of 
the issue between them and him. 

As between the plaintiffs and the de- 
fending defendants, I think there 
should be no costs of this action, as 
each has only had a partial success. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


RIGHT OF ADMINISTRATOR TO 
DEPOSIT TRUST FUNDS IN 
HIS OWN NAME 

Brookxtyn, N. Y., June 10, 1910. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Dear Sir: The following point came up 
between a friend and myself, both of us 
clerks in a bank. If John Brown, person- 
ally known to the bank, should present let- 
ters of administration and a State Comp- 
troller’s waiver for the account of Mary 
Brown, and receive the balance due in full 
fin cash upon his receipt as administrator, 
and then turn the cash back into the bank 


and open an account in his own name, can 
the bank accept the account and not be 
liable to the estate? 


Yours very truly, 


J.G. L. 


Answer: An administrator has the 
right to the possession of the funds of 
the estate, and, while it is customary for 
executors and administrators to open 
bank accounts in their names as such— 
and this is always required when a 
surety company is on the bond—yet 
there is no rule of law that makes this 
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course indispensable. An administrator 
may, without violating any rule of law, 
open the account in his individual name, 
though he must not mingle therein his 
own funds with those of the estate. And 
in paying his checks the bank may pre- 
sume that he is discharging his duties, 
unless it has some notice that he is mis- 
applying the trust fund. If, for ex- 
ample, he should make one of his own 
notes payable at the bank, then very 
plainly the use of the money to pay that 
note would be a waste of the estate, and 


as this would be obvious to the bank 
itself, it would be liable for any of the 
money applied by it to that purpose. 
In allowing an administrator to open an 
account in his individual name, the bank 
would always run the risk of being 
charged with notice of any misapplica- 
tion, and hence the only safe course is 
for it to require that the account be kept 
in the name of the administrator as 
such. The customary form is: Estate 
of A, B administrator. 


FOREIGN BANKING AND FINANCE 


Conducted by Charles A. Conant 


BANKING AND HOARDING IN INDIA 


"T.REMENDOUS sums of gold and 
silver are known to be hoarded 
in India, and but little use is made of 
these metals by the natives as a basis 
for bank credits, as it is the custom with 
the more advanced nations. Comment- 
ing on the conditions in India a recent 
number of the London Statist says: 


“The people of India, speaking gen- 
erally, are entirely devoid of all bank- 
ing facilities. There are, of course, 
Presidency banks which cater for the 
commercial community, and there are 
exchange banks which serve the foreign 


trade. But, speaking generally and 
broadly, banking is quite unknown to 
the Indians outside the great towns. 
The agricultural population, which 
practically is the Indian population, has 
to depend almost altogether for banking 
accommodation upon village usurers, 
though quite recently people’s banks 
have been introduced here and there. 
Over and above this, from time imme- 
morial, India has hoarded gold and sil- 
ver. Sometimes immense sums in ac- 
tual coin are hoarded, but most general- 
ly the practice is, with regard to the 
small people, to put their savings in the 
form of ornaments to deck out their 
women-folk. The accumulation of sav- 
ings or hoardings must be almost in- 


credible. On November 26, 1892, we 
published in this journal a table show- 
ing that in the thirty-three years ended 
with the preceding March there had 
been imported into India and kept in 
the form of gold and silver the enor- 
mous aggregate of £356,324,000. Now 
hoarding had been going on from time 
immemorial before that, and has been 
going on ever since. Therefore, the 
mass of gold and silver accumulated in 
private hoards of all kinds must be in- 
credibly great. But it is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that this habit of 
hoarding is uneconomical in the last 
degree. The amount of gold and sil- 
ver accumulated during the thirty- 
three years just referred to was at the 
rate of over ten and three-quarter mil- 
lions sterling per.annum. It is obvious 
that if that vast sum had been laid out 
in enterprise it would have immensely 
improved the condition of the people; 
whereas, hoarded mainly as ornaments, 
it served no other purpose than to 
gratify feminine vanity. Still, it is im- 
portant to remember that there is in 
the country a hoard of the precious 
metals and precious stones of incredi- 
ble amount, which if it can be drawn 
forth, may in the future prove of in- 
calculable benefit. 
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in excess of all liabilities.$ 12,244,691.24 


* Comptroller's Call March 31,1910. 
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JAPAN’S IMPROVED CREDIT 


HE success of the new Japanese 
five per cent. $55,000,000 loan, 
which was issued at ninety-five, serves 
to call attention to the improved credit 
of Japan. A recent issue of the Lon- 
don “Economist” gives the following 
statistics regarding the various Jap- 
anese Government issues, the figures 
being stated in pounds sterling: 


Present 
Price. 
96% 
5,104,167 5 100 101 
4,675,000 6 9314 fe 
5,430,000 90% 
13,500,000 
9,000,000 
5,850,000 
11,442,500 
10,450,000 


Year Rate of Issue 
Issued. Amount. Interest. Price. 
, ae 9,000,000 90 

1902.... 
1904.... 
1904.... 
3005... 
1905.... 
1905... 
1907........ 
1000... 


9934 
9934 
961% 
103% 


From these figures it will be seen 
that in addition to receiving a fair rate 
of interest, the investors in Japanese 
Government securities have reaped a 
substantial profit through the apprecia- 
tion in the prices of their securities. 

The proceeds of the new loan are to 
be applied exclusively to the conversion 
and redemption of the five per cent. 
war loans of 1895-96, amounting to 
43,000,000 yen, and the 50,000,000 yen 
loan of 1901-02. 


BRITISH CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 
CCORDING to the London Statist, 


British investors subscribed in 
1909 for a larger quantity of new se- 
curities than in any previous year, and 
fully reéstablished Great Britain’s po- 
sition as the world’s banker. In 1910, 
it is declared by the same authorities, 
British investors will provide a still 
larger amount of capital for new enter- 
prises throughout the world than they 
did last year. 

The amount of new capital sub- 
scribed in the whole of 1907 was £130,- 
000,000. In 1908 the total rose to 
$206,000,000, in 1909 to about £214,- 
000,000, and now, in the first four 
months of 1910, the subscriptions have 
reached £118,000,000. 

In the British investments placed in 


foreign countries for the first four 
months of the current year, the United 
States leads all other countries, with 
£21,570,496, or more than one-third of 
the total foreign investments. Argen- 
tina and Brazil . follow with a little 
more than £7,000,000 each. 


CONVERSION OF THE MEXICAN 
DEBT 


ECENTLY the National Bank of 
Mexico and a syndicate of Ameri- 
can and European bankers presented to 
Finance Minister Limantour a proposal 
to convert the Mexican Government’s 
five per cent. foreign debt into a new 
loan bearing four per cent. The 
amount of the debt is $218,000,000, and 
it represents a consolidation of various 
loans made between the years 1888 and 
1893, and bearing five or six per cent. 
interest, the consolidation of these 
loans having been made in 1899. 

The conversion will effect a consider- 
able saving of interest and will afford 
another striking evidence of Mexico's 
improving credit under the wise admin- 
istration of President Diaz, efficiently 
seconded by Finance Minister Liman- 
tour. 


BRITISH CAPITAL IN ARGENTINA 


ISCUSSING this subject lately, 
the Buenos Aires Herald says: 
“Many attempts have been made in 
recent years to estimate the total 
amount of British capital invested in 
Argentina. It is, of course, impossible 
to arrive at anything but an approxi- 
mate figure; but there is substantial 
ground for the statement that the ag- 
gregate sum very considerably exceeds 
£300,000,000, and that £350,000,000 
is probably nearer the mark. At the 
end of January, 1909, it was calculated 
that British money invested in Argen- 
tine securities quoted on the London 
Stock Exchange exceeded £252,700,- 
000. The South American Journal has 
revised these figures, and estimates that 
at the end of last year the total of 
Argentine securities admitted for deal- 
ings on the London Stock Market had 
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increased to £280,722,000, showing an 
increment of £28,000,000 in less than 
twelve months. This total, naturally, 
does not represent the full amount of 
British money which has found its way 
to the Argentine; but it affords an ex- 
cellent basis of calculation. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a small proportion of the 
securities quoted in London may be held 
by foreign investors, though the per- 
centage is not of sufficient importance 
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to necessitate any appreciable deduc- 
tion for present purposes. 

“Of the total of £280,722,000, a sum 
of £79,880,500 is invested in the bonds 
of the Argentine National Government 
and the State authorities, £167,014,500 
is in railway stocks and bonds, and 
£33,827.000 is in miscellaneous under- 
takings; and already the total has been 
considerably augmented since the calcu- 
lation was made.” 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 


TRUST COMPANIES AND THE CENTRAL BANK 


] ELIEVING that it would be of in- 

terest to the readers of Tue 
Bankers MaGazine to know the feel- 
ing of trust company men regarding 
the establishment of a central bank, thé 
writer addressed to about fifty leading 
trust company officials in different parts 
ot the country letters asking their views 
on the question: 

“Is the proposed central bank a de- 
sirable thing from the standpoint of 
the trust company?” 

The responses to this inquiry devel- 
oped the fact that not many of the gen- 
tlemen addressed feel disposed at this 
time to commit themselves in print as to 
their opinions on the subject. Enough 
of them have favored us with their 
views, however, to show the various 
opinions current in the trust company 
world and to demonstrate that this sub- 
ject is being studied with interest and 
with intelligence by the officers of the 
trust companies. Following are the 
letters which we are authorized to pub- 
lish: 


From Lawrence L. Gillespie, vice-presi- 
dent Equitable Trust Company, New 
York, and chairman of the executive 


committee, trust company section, 
American Bankers’ Association. 
IT have your favor of the eighteenth in- 


stant asking me to reply to the question “Is 
the proposed central bank a desirable thing 


from the standpoint of the trust company ?” 

In reply I would say that I have read a 
number of recommendations with reference 
to a proposed central bank, but am_ not 
aware that any plan is definitely before 
the community to the extent of distinctly 
specifying the conditions and methods by 
which it is to be organized, managed and 
controlled. 

Furthermore, there seems to be some di- 
vergence of opinion as to the exact form of 
business which it will undertake and the 
duties which it will perform. In other 
words, as I understand it, the question to 
which I am replying is “Is a central bank 
a desirable thing from the standpoint of 
a trust company?” 

Furthermore, with reference to “the trust 
company,” any such discussion is likely to 
become involved through an ambiguity of 
terms. This is because there is no single 
class of trust companies recognized in all 
the States except by name. The trust com- 
panies with which I am familiar differ in 
accordance with the laws of the several 
states in which they are respectively lo- 
cated, and vary further in accordance with 
the class of business offered to them by 
their communities. 

In such a discussion we are, therefore, 
dealing with two uncertain terms. Trust 
companies under whatsoever conditions and 
laws they may be operating are surely de- 
pendent for their success upon the confi- 
dence which they create in their communi- 
ties. As financial institutions any altera- 
tion of public opinion or sudden hazards 
created by financial disturbance are cal- 
culated to injure them and retard their 
successful development. Stability in the fi- 
nancial world as stability in the political 
world necessarily works for their benefit. 
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It would seem, therefore, that a central 
bank so organized as not to throw prepon- 
derance of influence or benefit in the hands 
of any one group or class of men in the 
country, and able to act in the interest of 
sound financial institutions throughout the 
country at times when they are especially 
called upon for expansion in their resources, 
would be for the benefit of the country at 
large and as such would benefit the trust 
companies which are now playing such an 
important role in the financial guidance of 
the country. It would be my judgment, 
however, that the closest kind of scrutiny 
and study should be devoted to the minute 
consideration of the charter and by-laws 
under which such a central bank could un- 
dertake the extraordinarily important du- 
ties which would necessarily devolve upon it. 


From Oliver C. Fuller, president The 
Wisconsin Trust Company of Mil- 
waukee, and vice-president trust com- 
pany section, American Bankers’ As- 
sociation. 


Replying to your request for my views 
upon the question “Is the proposed central 
bank a desirable thing from the standpoint 
of the trust company?” If a central bank 
is a desirable thing from any standpoint ** 
is a desirable thing from the standpoint of 
the trust company. 

Any system or agency through which our 
volume of currency can be made to expand 
and contract according to the changing 
needs of commerce would be a good thing 
for this country. In my opinion it matters 
not whether this be accomplished through 
a central bank, through a system of clear- 
ing-houses or by some other method, so that 
it be accomplshed, and whatever will 
accomplish this will benefit every class of 
financial institution. 


From Breckenridge Jones, president 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis. 


Your question—Is the proposed central 
bank a desirable thing from the standpoint 
of the trust company?—is so general that 
it can only be answered in a general way. 
The central bank idea in itself is a good 
one, if it can be safeguarded against poli- 
tics, the domination of any certain class, 
and the other obvious dangers; but, if 
under our system of government it is im- 
possible to pass a satisfactory law, then 
we will have to find some other plan of 
financial reform. Unless I was presented 
with a definite plan showing the details 
worked out, I could not intelligently come 
to a conclusion as to the desirability of the 
central bank from the trust company stand- 


point. I feel sure that any plan which dis- 
regards the necessary place that the trust 
company has in the modern community can- 
not succeed. 


From John H. Holliday, president 


Union Trust Company, Indianapolis. 


I have yours of the sixteenth, asking for 
my views on the desirability of a central 
bank from a trust company standpoint. I 
am much like the old woman who attended 
a revival and was asked by the preacher 
if she had religion. “Well, I dunno, some- 
times I think I have and then again I 
think it’s the worms.” I “dunno” whether 
T have any views until I know what powers 
the bank will have and as Dundreary used 
to say, “that’s what no fellow can find out.” 
As a general proposition whatever will 
make a stable and elastic currency will be 
desirable for trust companies and every- 
body else. That’s about as far as I can go. 


From John J. Gannon, president Hiber- 
nia Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans. 


I regard the proposed central bank as a 
desirable thing from the standpoint of the 
trust company, and personally I am very 
much in favor of same. 


From William A. Wilcox, secretary and 
trust officer Scranton Trust Company, 
Scranton, Pa. 


I regard the proposed central bank as an 
undesirable thing from the standpoint of 
the public. Our trust company receives 
no deposits and does no banking of any 
kind but confines itself to the execution of 
trusts. I do not see how it would have 
any special effect on us as a trust company 
except that we would be prejudiced as the 
public generally would be. 


From H. C. Harvey, president Ameri- 
can Bank & Trust Company, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 


We are in receipt of yours of the 
eighteenth inst. asking our opinion as to 
whether a central bank would be of any 
benefit to a trust company. We do not 
see wherein a central bank could be of any 
benefit to either us or the country at large. 
A central bank might work in a foreign 
country where it is no larger than one of 
our states, but in a great nation like this 
and with our form of government, we be- 
lieve a central bank would be detrimental to 
us. We believe the government alone should 
issue all the money. 
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E. A. Wyld, vice-president Security 
Savings & Trust Company, Portland, 
Oregon. 


In reply to your question: Is the proposed 
central bank a desirable thing from the 
standpoint of the trust company? In the 
different proposals and arguments cover- 
ing the central bank, there is nothing to 
show that the desirability or otherwise 
from the standpoint of the trust company 
has ever been taken into consideration, 
and those in favor of the plan have ap- 
parently considered it only as a means of 
providing circulation in a time of emer- 
gency. The writer therefore is of the opinion 
that a central bank would have a tendency 
to create an advantage in favor of national 
and strictly commercial banks, as against 
trust companies. As the matter has been 
presented up to the present time, it seems 
impossible under our present methods to 
establish a central bank that would prove 
satisfactory or creditable to the country 
generally. 

From P. C. Kauffman, vice-president 

Fidelity Trust Company, Tacoma, 

Wash. 


I am heartily in favor of the enactment 
of the necessary legislation that would pro- 
vide for the organization of a central bank 
for the following reasons: 

In October 1907, without a moment's 
warning the banks of the Pacific Northwest 
found their reserve balances cut off entirely, 
and they were forced to depend solely upon 
the actual coin they had in their vaults. 
It was evident at once that but very few 
days would elapse till this coin would be ex- 
hausted and the banks either obliged to 
suspend payment or throw themselves upon 
the mercy of their depositors. 

Prompt action, however, was taken by the 
banks in the large clearing-house centers, 
providing for the hypothecation of their 
liquid assets and issuance thereon of clear- 
ing-house emergency currency certificates, 
which were used locally in place of gold, 
silver, national bank notes or legal ten- 
ders. The banks in the smaller cities and 
interior counties followed the example of 
these clearing-house associations and issued 
a similar emergency currency, and thereby 
this most important crisis in our financial 
history was tided over until confidence was 
restored and the ordinary flow of business 
was resumed. 

The lessons of that period have shown the 
value of united effort, and also pointed out 
a way to the proper solution of the currency 
question. Irregularities of the 1907 move- 
ment were only condoned by the emergency 
that called it forth. The temporary cur- 
rency certificates were poorly printed, has- 
tily issued and liable to counterfeit and 
possible overissue. “I have no lamp,” said 
Patrick Henry, “by which my feet are 


guided save the lamp of experience,” and the 
people of these United States can well take 
the experience of the trying times of 1907 
as a lamp with which to guide themselves 
in similar darkened periods. One danger 
of that period was the fact that the cur- 
rency was issued by so many clearing-house 
associations, under different rules and with 
indifferent protection. 

By the establishment of a central bank, 
which should be a bank of banks, with large 
capital (not less than one hundred millions 
of dollars) owned by the banks of the coun- 
try ana not individuals, and which should 
not be authorized to enter into direct 
banking competition by receiving deposts, 
but which should have full power to 
re-discount the notes or other securities 
of the banks of the country and either give 
credit therefor or issue currency thereon up 
to an agreed upon amount (which currency 
should be printed from plates engraved under 
government supervision, with heavy penal- 
ties for counterfeiting) it is scarcely within 
the bounds of probability that a panic simi- 
lar to that of 1907 could ever again visit 
this country. The people would have 
thorough confidence in the currency so is- 
sued, as they would know that it would be 
not only secured by the deposit of liquid 
collateral, but in additio., would have the 
backing of the bank’s enormous capital. 

It would, however, be necessary that agen- 
cies or branches should be established in 
practically every large clearing-house center 
of the country, agencies rather than branch- 
es, where the banks of the respective dis- 
tricts could deposit the collateral or the 
notes that they desired to re-discount. The 
managers of these agencies would, of course, 
be much more competent to pass upon the 
value of the collateral than could the officers 
at the head of the institution, and as emer- 
gencies of that kind that would require 
the issuance of currency would also require 
immediate action, local managers could de- 
cide quickly and advise the central bank 
of the securities so deposited, whereupon 
the central bank could at once give the 
bank depositing the same, credit, or forward 
the amount of currency desired. 

Another reason calling for the establish- 
ment of agencies is that without them it 
would be necessary to forward securities 
or netes direct to the central bank, 
thereby running risk of loss by long trans- 
mission by mail, destruction by fire en 
route, or delay in their receipt and, possi- 
bly, release of indorsers from their lia- 
bility. 

Of course the details would have to be 
worked out thoroughly, but I am satisfied 
that the prevailing sentiment in the Pacific 
Northwest is in favor of the organization 
of a central bank, to which should be en- 
trusted the entire currency-issuing power of 
the country, and can say, from conversation 
with many of our leading bankers, that 
the plan proposed by Geo. M. Reynolds, of 
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the American Bankers’ Association at the 
Chicago convention, September 19, 1909, 
meets with general approval. 

Care should be taken in drafting the law 
to keep the central bank entirely free from 
both political and’ Wall Street influences, 
for that reason I am satisfied that the best 
location for the central bank would be in 
the city of Chicago. I see nothing in the 
history of the First and Second United 
States Banks that should make us fear to 
take hold of this important question. I am 
satisfied that a plan can be drafted which 
will eliminate all the faults attendant upon 
both these organizations. Those of us who 
favor a central bank must recognize that 
we have a campaign of education before 
us in order to remove the fear that now 
seems to pervade the country that such a 
bank, if formed, would either become the 
tool of one or the other of the great polit- 
ical parties, or a medium through which 
the bankers of Wall Street would monopo- 
lize the finances of the country. 


Variety oF OPINION. 


The differences of opinion reflected 
in these letters are further apparent in 
other replies to the inquiry, which were 
not written for publication; while a 
number of the latter indicate that the 
writers do not consider themselves well 
enough posted on the subject to write 


an opinion. Taking all the replies to- 
gether, about the. same number defi- 
nitely favor and definitely oppose the 
general idea, while a majority consider 
it impossible to form an opinion on the 
general idea alone, believing that so 
much depends upon the particular 
forms of the details that it will be 
necessary to have the full plans before 
a decision can be reached. It is un- 
doubtedly a safe inference that a large 
number of trust company officials are 
holding open their opinions on the cen- 
tral bank idea until such time as a defi- 
nite and fully detailed plan is submit- 
ted for consideration. 


Tue Proposition Too INDEFINITE. 


Indeed the sentiment most common in 
the letters is that the proposition is thus 
far in too indefinite a shape to make 
possible the forming of judgment; 
while the opinions expressed seem to 
justify the inference that the writers 
regard the unknown details as being 
potentially of much more importance 
than the general idea itself. In other 


° 


words, the general idea of a central 
bank exercises neither attraction nor 


‘repulsion—it is immaterial in itself— 


but the kind of a central bank to be 
proposed is the crucial question. 

There appears no general predispo- 
sition to either favor or oppose a central 
bank merely as. a central bank. Sev- 
eral of the writers state that they con- 
sider it of little consequence whether 
greater stability in our financial sys- 
tem, with elasticity of our currency, be 
brought about through a central bank 
or through some other medium, so long 
as it is actually secured without the in- 
troduction of new evils and dangers. 
This suggests the query whether the 
central bank advocates are not wasting 
time in endeavoring to spread the gen- 
eral idea instead of working out and 
submitting a particular plan. The op- 
position appears to be based mainly on 
anticipated details; while most of those 
who express themselves as in favor of 
the general plan do so with reservations 
as to some of its possible features. 


Errect on Trust CoMPANIEs. 


The replies do not indicate a feeling 
that the interests of the trust companies 
would be affected except as the general 
public and the other financial institu- 
tions would be affected. The interests 
of the trust company are identical with 
the interests of the community in which 
it is located. In common with others it 
would profit by a more elastic currency 
and a more stable system; and it would 
be harmed by any innovations detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the general pub- 
lic. Whatever would be good for the 
country would be good for the trust 
companies. 

On the other hand, so far as any new 
system may be carried out through the 
instrumentality of financial institutions, 
the important position which the trust 
company now occupies in the financial 
world cannot be overlooked. As Mr. 
Gillespie points out in his letter above 
quoted, there are many varieties of 
trust companies, and the direct interest 
of a trust company in the problem will 
depend much upon the kind of business 
it does. If its business is exclusively 
that of executing trusts, its interest will 
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be that indirect interest in which the 
whole community shares. If banking 
is an important part of its duties—and 
this is the actual fact with the vast ma- 
jority of trust companies—then it has 
the same direct interest in the problem 
that any state bank has. Its interest 
differs from that of the national bank 
only because the latter now issues car- 
rency. In brief, the trust company is 
an integrel and important part of our 
present financial system, and, as Mr. 
Jones puts it, “Any plan which disre- 
gards the necessary place that the trust 
company has in the modern community 
cannot succeed.” 


Deserves Stupy By Trust CoMPpaANy 
OFFICIALS. 


It must follow that the progress of 
the central bank agitation ought to be 


followed with keen interest by trust 
company officials. Their common inter- 
est with the general public and their 
particular interest as officers of finan- 
cial institutions make it a duty to be 
thoroughly informed as to what is pro- 
posed. The matter is of quite as much 
importance to them as to commercial 
bankers. If proposed plans involve 
dangers of political graft or of control 
and monopoly by special interests or 
particular classes, the trust company 
will find it essential to oppose those 
plans; and if a scheme be developed 
which, unattended by such dangers, 
offers reasonable promise of giving us a 
currency that is at once safe and elas- 
tic, that will meet the needs of our ever 
growing commerce and industry, the 
trust company should be in the van of 
the forces of reform. 


SAVINGS BANKS 


Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


THE TELLER AND HIS TASK 
GENERAL ORDERS AND IDENTIFICATION 
By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


so HE man with a camera eye,” who, 

having once seen a face never 
forgets it, and who will pick his man 
out of a thousand, and whom disguises 
and the changes resulting from age 
cannot deceive, has recently been ap- 
pointed to a responsible position with 


the American Bankers’ Association 
That “camera eye” made him a good 
detective, but it would have made him 
an equally good hotel clerk or bank 
teller, especially a savings bank teller, 
whose function it is to deal with the 
multitudes and not get his people mixed. 
The teller in the bank of discount deals 
with a limited few, and frequently; the 
savings bank teller deals with thousands, 
and infrequently; and to photograph 
mentally every depositor would be a feat 
only for those with camera eyes; and 
these worthy gentlemen are scarce. In 


fact, the savings bank does not ask its 
tellers to identify the depositor in per- 
son, for back of him is a cabinet full of 
little drawers, and the drawers full of 
cards, and with such an outfit he is 
ready for all comers. 

It has been suggested by some that a 
scheme of photographing every de- 
positor be devised so that, unconscious- 
ly, the new patron, while signing his 
name, would also have his picture 
“took.” This method is being used by 
large concerns like the electric light and 
telephone companies, who furnish their 
men with cards upon which appear their 
signature, the seal of the company and 
a photograph of themselves, so that in 
making collections, the authority is 
clear and unquestioned. Finger prints 
have also been advocated, similar to the 
manner used by the police, and it is un- 
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my name, n fretsen ot ty otdet duty executed, any money new 


at heteaflet due we at the There Bedford Pnitelution ft 
Davings on account Fe. 7A. Ve tiansfet th onindl 
herely and the frewet le act mnysedy ate continues 


Form 1—Standing order for payment of money without altering the form of pass-book. 
New Bedford (Mass.) Institution for Savings 


doubted that eventually this will be 
adopted in banks, especially in dealings 
with foreigners. 


IDENTIFICATION. 


There are other and frequently bet- 
ter methods of identification than the 


is hereby authorized to draw any or 
ited to my credit in The East Side 


i Qiee SHLAA si 


Form 2—General order for withdrawing funds. 
Card form 3x5. East Side Savings Bank, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


mere signature, as important as this 
may be. The family history is a valu- 
able help, and the one who would and 
could forge the signature might not be 
able to furnish the other details of fam- 
ily record. One large bank in New 
York requires all depositors upon with- 
drawing money to give the present resi- 
dence at the bottom of the order. When 
the signature is compared, this is 
noticed, and if the address has changed, 
note is made of the same. This is a very 
good idea, for while cases are on record 
where money was fraudulently drawn 


by answering all the test questions and 
signing the name correctly, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if the holder of the 
book in these instances ceuld have given 
off-hand the former addresses of the 
depositor, especially when they have 
frequently changed. A fellow obtained 
possession of James Wall’s book on the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, and 
by writing to Wall, ascertained his 
pedigree, even going so far as to ask 


‘the name of the ship he came over in. 


This formed part of the identification 
questions, and thus fortified, he man- 
aged to get Wall’s money by his fa- 
miliarity with these facts; but had the 
bank also required him to name Wall’s 
previous residences, it might have puz- 
zled the swindler. 

There are little tricks in identifica- 
tion that often are safe, and save the 
depositor considerable trouble. In the 


CITY INSTITUTION FOR SAVINGS. 
Lowa.i, mass. 


tele ‘ae SR ~—? 


Sm, Unt. OTmenwiss ORDERED PLEASE matt um omncE gon 


27¢S. 
(S10 eee 0 ae ae 
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<n —— 


DIVIDENDS 28 TEST BECOME DUE ON BoOE Wo ,. 


PERMANENT ORDER 


Form 3— Permanent order for payment of 
dividends. City Institution for Savings, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Buow all Mien bw these Presents, 


That I PAC 


Depositor No. 7 G 707 


E Keer 


with the Western Savine Funp Socrery or PHILaDELPuia, 


FA. constituted and appointed, and by these presents do make, constitute and appoint 


ictijace 
lawful attorney for <<< and in 
tl ace 


Cert _ 
name to ask, demand and receive from the said Society, 


to be Ze<ey true and 


of the money 


standing to Jeary welt on the books of the said Society, and upon receipt thereof, or any part 
thereof, in 2ce<y name to execute and deliver to the said Society good and sufficient receipts or 


acquittances for the same. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, ft have hereunto set 2<e~7 hand and seal 


ha a. A.D. 1909 


the LOG aH 


Sealed and delivered in the presence of us: 


day of 


N. B.—The pass-book of the depositor must be presented at the office at the time of demanding payment, 
unless previously left thereat for settlement. 


Form 4—Power of attorney for withdrawing money. Western Saving Fund Society, 
Philadelphia 


first place, where the depositor cannot 
write, if he has a sear of any sort that 
is permanent, this is a good test; also 
if there is a peculiarity about him that 
is noticeable. Registered letters ad- 
diressed to the depositor, initials in hat, 
marks on clothing, monograms on jewel- 
ry, ete., often play important parts in 
the process of identification. 

But frequently other and better tests 
are desirable, as where the signature is 
radically different (as is often the case), 
and where other lines of identification 
are unsatisfactory or impossible. In 


such cases it is customary to ask other 
banks in which he might have account 
to verify his signature, and recognizing 
that they may also ask like favors, the 
request is usually granted. Some banks 
have proper forms for this purpose, 
as will be seen from Forms 5 and 6. A 
simple illustration will suffice: Mr. B. 
has a deposit in a savings bank, and for 
some reason or other the bank has not 
obtained his signature (as often hap- 
pens unless accounts are refused where 
this cannot be furnished). He wants to 
draw some money. Upon comparison, 
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the teller finds no signature recorded or 
a discrepancy, and advises Mr. B. that 
he will have to furnish credentials. Upon 
being advised that a bank identification 
is the most desirable and often the 
easiest to obtain, he goes to another 
bank in which he has deposited for some 
time and asks them to certify to his 
signature. This they willingly do. His 
signature is taken in the proper place 
and he has no further trouble. The 
same is true among banks of discount in 


No $7576 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 


Broadway, 32d Street & Sixth Avenue. 


New York, N Keg fe 47 


A Certificate is requested from 


as to the correctness of the following signature of 


who. iii ae ; Kaus « ies 
we ge Ft 


F hereby certify that the above signature we 


aneeck 


hee Alia 
AhantecZe + 


a 


(ADDRESSED AND STAMPED ENVELOPE INCLOSED) 


Form 5— Identification form used when sig- 
nature is in doubt. A good form. Union 
Dime Savings Bank, New York 


vouching for the character of new de- 
positors wishing to open accounts. But 
money in hand being the only credential 
with savings banks, such introduction is 
not required. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


There are numerous reasons why two 
names should be on a pass book. Rea- 
sons connected with death, sickness, 
absence from home, convenience, gifts 
of money, ete. And the public has 
been duly educated up to the value of 


such accounts. There are also reasons 
why the owner of the property should 
retain absolute control over the same 
as long as he lives. There are likewise 
good and sufficient reasons why one hav- 
ing a single name account should per- 
mit another to draw practically at will 
against it, vet not have any interest in 
the funds on deposit before or after 
death. Frequently old people or those 
living at a distance from the bank pre- 
fer to entrust the drawing of money to 
some member of the family, a relative, 
or an attorney. 

In order to vest another with power 
to draw money from a savings bank, one 
of three courses may be taken: First, 
the change cf the account to a joint or 
trust form, by closing the old and open- 
ing the new account, as was discussed 
in the April BANKEers MaGazine. Sec- 
ond, to file a general or unlimited order 
with the bank. Third, ‘and similar to 
the second method, is by power of attor- 
ney. A bank would not, in law, be 
bound to recognize a simple blanket or- 
der and allow the holder to draw at 
will, but would be obliged to recognize 
such a wish by a power of attorney 


_ properly drawn. 


A general order is to all intents and 
purposes an order for the balance in 
full, payable as directed by the one au- 
thorized to draw. The order is, of 
course, revokable. At times, a depositor 
will be convenienced by giving another 
power to draw dividends only. (Form 
3.) In Massachusetts, under the insur- 
ance law, the banks are permitted to 
charge the premiums against the de- 
positor’s account. This, of course, 
would necessitate authority from the de- 
positor to make the charges. 


Powers or ATTORNEY. 


But in the matter of power of attor- 
ney, the bank is bound to know that 
the power is revoked by the death of the 
depositor, and such orders are neces- 
sarily accompanied with some risk. In 
the case of Hoffman vs. Union Dime 
Savings Bank (New York Savings 
Bank Cases, p. 62), probably the best 
power of attorney case, so far as sav- 
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ings banks are concerned, in the New 
York courts, it was held that unless the 
holder of the power was vested with 
some interest in the fund that caused it 
to survive the death of the principal, the 
jpower was revoked instantly upon the 
death of the depositor. The bank, there- 
fore, should have made inquiry if the 
principal was alive before making pay- 
ment, and in failing to do so, assumed 
the risk of establishing in the holder 
such interest as caused it to survive. 

After a long contest in the courts, the 
bank was able to show such an interest, 
and payment was finally sustained, but 
the case twice went against the bank. 
When such orders are filed, more than 
ordinary care should be taken to ascer- 
tain the fact of the depositor’s still be- 
ing alive before making payment. 

The proper thing to do in the matter 
of powers of attorney is, of course, to 
make notation on the signature card, 
“Power of Attorney in William Smith. 
See files.” Filed among the powers of 
attorney will be this document. Banks 
not having to refer to the signature at 
every transaction could make notation 
on the ledger account. And in both 
cases this might be done on the pass 
book in lead pencil. The signature of 
the one holding the power should also 


be taken, as a matter of identification. 
Where the account is closed by one 
transaction, proper identification only 
would be necessary. 

Where a general order is filed in 
“home-made style,” as, for instance, 
“Please let my sister Emma draw what- 
ever money she wants on my account, 
and oblige, etc.,’’ and the bank cares to 
recognize such orders, a transparent 
envelope the size of the ordinary check 
would come into play, and the order 
could be inserted therein, with reference 
to the same on the account. Where the 
filing is done by accounts and not by 
months and days, the general order may 
be filed in its proper place and all sub- 
sequent orders attached thereto. 

On account of the annoyance caused 
by these general orders, many banks re- 
fuse to honor them, and insist upon 
changing the account. Powers of attor- 
ney, in the light of the Hoffman case, 
surely ought to be avoided as much as 
possible. A little argument is all that 
is necessary to show the depositor the 
wisdom of doing some things, and they 
are usually agreeable to anything that 
will accomplish the result desired. And 
a joint or trust account will usually 
answer every purpose and fully protect 
the bank. 


THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


128 & 130 BOWERY 


New York, _&. 
= 


oO 
This ts to certify ue the signature ogiven below, 
« 


> 
‘ miele, : 


corresponds with signaturon our books as shag by 


account No. 424. ESSE. ey 


Signature of Depositor, 


ro 


ae Comptroller. 
ww 


ae 


Form 6— Verification of signature used when references as to correctness of signatnre 


are requested. A matter of courtesy only. 


Bowery Savings Bank, New York 





‘‘ROBINSON CRUSOE’S FATHER” 


N°? piece of fiction that has ever come 

from the pen of an Englishman 
is more familiar than the story of Rob- 
inson Crusoe and his weird and inter- 
esting experiences on his lonely isle. 
Whether such a man ever had such ex- 
periences, or whether he ever had a real 
father or not, is of no consequence—he 
certainly had a “story book” father, 
whose name was Daniel Defoe 

In a very clever and highly creditable 
brochure, issued in commemoration of 
the centenary of the founding of the 
first savings bank in Scotland, mention 
of which was made in this department 
in the May number, the Williamsburg 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn has ascribed 
the honor of conceiving the savings bank 
idea to Robinson Crusoe’s “literary” 
father. 

Defoe was born in 1661, and em- 
barked as a hosiery merchant and later 
as a tile dealer, failing in both and 
losing considerable money, but event- 
ually paying all debts. Thereupon 
turning his attention to literature, he 
was imprisoned for talking too much. 
Whether he conceived the savings bank 
idea among other schemes while in 
prison is a matter of conjecture, but his 
fertile mind was working overtime, and 
he is credited with advecating the edu- 
cation of women, as well as a scheme 
to modify the bankruptcy laws and im- 
prisonment for debt. He saw the value 
of good roads; drew up a scheme for a 
marine insurance society, a friendly so- 
ciety and a savings bank. Just where 
Robinson Crusoe came in, is not a mat- 
ter of history, but at any rate, when he 
was about 28 years of age he drew up 
a plan for an organization similar to our 
mutual savings bank, except that it was 
to be conducted by the Government. 

The scheme provided that wage- 
earners pool their weekly savings and 
place them in the control of the Govern- 
ment, receiving interest thereon, and in 
old age an annuity. “I desire,” said 
Defoe, “any man to consider the pres- 


ent state of the kingdom, and tell me if 
all the people of England, old and 
young, rich and poor, were to pay into 
one common bank four shillings per an- 
num a head, and that four shillings 
duly and honestly managed, whether 
the overplus would not in all probability 
maintain all that should be poor, and 
forever banish beggary and poverty out 
of the kingdom?” 

As a matter of fact and of history, the 
first savings bank in New York (Bank 
for Savings) found it impossible to ob- 
tain a charter from a rantankerous leg- 
islature until it was shown to be a 
scheme to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor, and as such it was authorized 
to do business. 

The savings bank of to-day, of 
course, insures nothing,—it simply con- 
serves, and takes care of a man’s own 
insurance accumulations, and_ invests 
them for his own account. Defoe’s 
scheme did rot bear fruit until after his 
death, but the Germans saw virtue in 


the plan, and after thinking about it 


for fifty years (as Germans are wont to 
do) they established a savings bank at 
Brunswick, which proved so successful 
that others were organized, both in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. In 1797 Jeremy 
Bentham revived Defoe’s scheme in 
England, and with some improvements, 
proposed to establish “frugality banks.” 
The Rev. Henry Duncan, of Ruthwall, 
Scotland, became interested in the 
movement, and the first savings bank in 
Scotland, whose one hundredth anni- 
versary was celebrated June 8-10, 1910, 
in Edinburgh, came into being. The 
movement spread rapidly and crossed 
the Atlantic in 1816. 

Due credit and honor therefore be- 
longs to this “dreamer,” not only for 
conceiving 2 most delightful romance, 
but also the most efficient instrument for 
“encouraging habits of thrift and in- 
dustry among the masses,” the world 
has yet known. 
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BANK EXAMINATION BY DIRECTORS 


By C. F. Hamsher, Assistant Cashier of the Savings Union Bank of 
San Francisco 


ANK directors can be held respon- 

sible for their failure to direct. 

Such is the text of a decision handed 
down by a New York court. 

It is not to be expected that in banks 
with a board of directors composed of 
the leading financiers of the country 
that these men will lay aside their many 
business affairs and personally conduct 
periodic examinations. Fortunately the 
modern audit by chartered accountants 
has been established, and affords them 
relief. 

But the banks in the small commun- 
ity and distant from the large city with 
its firms of chartered accountants, can- 
not afford to avail themselves of this 
method, owing to the expense. In these 
communities the directors are seldom 
such busy men that they cannot spare 
the time to make the examination. Even 
then it is difficult to get a good exam- 
ination by the directors. Why? 

The writer believes it is because they 
do not know how to conduct an examina- 
tion, with perhaps a little hesitancy in 
investigating too closely into the man- 
agement of the officials they have chosen 
to manage their bank. However, the 
law says the ex.mination must be made. 

Comptroller of Currency Murray 
found that few, if any, directors have 
ever read the National Bank Act. Such 
would be found true of directors of 
banks organized under State acts. 

It should be the duty of officials of a 
bank to acquaint the members of their 
board with the main points of the law, 
if they have not and will not read the 
act in its entirety. 

For the guidance of directors in their 
examination, the following simple plan 
might be followed: 

The greater portion of the time of an 
examination should be put in, in a 
proper counting of the cash, and the 
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examination of the investments. Just 
as far as is possible, such an examina- 
tion should be made without the pres- 
ence of the managing officials. 


Count Casn. 


The first thing to do in examining 
the bank would be to, take possession of 
the cash, and the best time to do this 
would be after the closing hour of the 
day, or before the opening hour in the 
morning. 

The amount of cash actually counted 
would depend on the size of the bank. 
If the bank were small, keeping per- 
haps twenty or thirty thousand dollars 
on hand, all should be counted, but in 
a bank carrying hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, this would be a physical im- 
possibility without assistance. 

In a bank of large size, the count 
shown on any sealed sacks of coin re- 
ceived from other banks, the clearing 
house, or from sub-treasuries or mints 
should be accepted. Of sacks not so 
sealed, select occasional sacks at ran- 
dom, verifying the bank’s own count. 
If this is proven in a number of sacks 
it would be reasonable to suppose the 
marked contents of all sacks to be cor- 
rect. 

The value of each sack may also be 
ascertained by weighing the coin in- 
stead of counting it, if accurate scales 
are available. One thousand dollars in 
gold coin should weigh 3 lbs., 10.971 
oz.; one thousand dollars in silver 
should weigh 58 lbs., 14.83 0z., and one 
thousand dollars in half-dollars should 
weigh 55 lIbs., 1.83 oz., avoirdupois. 

If a large amount of bills is held, 
occasional packages should be selected 
at random, as in the case of the coin in 
sacks, and the contents as marked on 
the strap verified by count. 

After counting the cash, compare 
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total with the cash shown to be. on hand 
by the books of the bank. Here take a 
copy of the bank’s daily statement, and 
check the totals of all other accounts 
against the amounts reported by the 
bank. If any discrepancies were re- 
vealed, they should be shown in the 
report. 

In the counting of the cash, an op- 
portunity will be given to learn the 
practice of the bank as to cash items. 
Ascertain if it is the practice to carry 
odds and ends of memorandums as cash 
items; to carry checks to prevent over- 
drafts; by the officers for personal ex- 
pense accounts. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Upon the safe or unsafe investment 
of funds depends the safety of deposits 
and the profit to stockholders, and as 
this represents about three-fourths of 
the resources of the bank, nearly as 
large a proportion of the time would be 
put in under this heading. Under it 
would come the loans, discounts, bonds, 
warrants, etc. 

These should all be listed and ex- 
amined, together with all collaterals and 
securities, and all mortgages securing 
loans should be examined especially to 
see if they are properly recorded, and 
the proper lien according to law. 

If any of the assets were kept else- 
where than in the vaults of the bank 
being examined, the records of the bank 
should be verified by mail, if imprac- 
ticable for same member of the exam- 
ining board to do so. 


Loans anp Discounts. 


All large borrowings should be noted, 
and inquiry made as to the credit of 
the makers, the value of the collateral 
and security. 

Note should be made of all excessive 
loans; loans to directors, officers and 
employes especially, if contrary to law; 
all companies having loans in which 
officers, directors or employes are inter- 
ested; all loans past due more than 
thirty days, with reason why; all loans 
on which the interest is unpaid for 
more than six months (unless the note 


should specify annual payment of in- 
terest) ; all loans of such apparent age 
as to lead to suspicion, and inquiry as 
to why not paid, reduced in amount, or 
renewed; any doubtful or bad loans re- 
vealed by age, nonpayment of interest 
or depreciated security. 


Bonps. 


A comparison should be made of the 
book value, with the market value, and 
any material depreciation reported; as- 
certain if practice to amortize bond 
premium; ascertain if any issue held in 
an amount in excess of that proscribed 


by law; and if all bonds are good. 


WarRANTs. 


Many banks buy warrants of towns, 
counties and school districts. Learn 
how the bank has acquired same, when 
payable; and if any past due, why pay- 
ment has not been secured. 


OVERDRAFTS. 


By an examination of the individual 
ledger, it could be easily learned if 
overdrafts were regularly and generally 
permitted, or to a favored few, and if 
the latter, who and why; giving par- 
ticular attention to the accounts of offi- 
cers and employes to see if they were 
gate closely all expenditures, and see 
in the habit of overdrawing; and listing 
all overdrafts over thirty days old. 


Due FROM BANKs. 


The amount shown to be due from 
banks can only be verified by inquiry 
from the banks on suitable blanks, se- 
curing a detail of all entries for several 
days before and after the date of the 
examination,—the number of days de- 
pending on the distance of the banks 
away. 

Also the statements of correspondent 
banks should be examined to see if cor- 
rect at the close of the previous month. 


Rear Estate. 


A comparison should be made of the 
book value and the actual market value 
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of all real estate owned by the bank 
(and whether income producing or not), 
by comparison with adjacent property; 
if any real estate was held by the bank 
in distant communities the value should 
be verified by inquiry through banks or 
mercantile agencies. If the bank owns 
the building in which it does business, a 
note should be made of the amount of 
insurance carried. 


FURNITURE AND FIxtTuREs. 


An examination of the furniture and 
fixtures account will show the original 
cost, and reveal if it is the practice of 
the bank being examined, as it is in all 
properly managed banks in this day, to 
regularly reduce the book value of this 
account to more than correspond with 
the depreciation. 

A report should also be made on the 
condition of the furniture and _fix- 
tures,—if the safe and vault are secure, 
and the counter and railings furnish 
proper protection from outsiders. 

Note here any insurance carried on 
the furniture and fixtures and the 


amount of burglary insurance carried. 


EXPENSE. 


An examination for the shareholders 
or directors, should certainly investi- 
that no one within the bank used the 
account for personal gain. 

The principal items of expense as 
salaries, rents paid, etc., should be 
noted. 


Deposits. 


This heading includes such a number 
of heads that the principal ones are 
mentioned. 


Dve to Banks AND Trust CoMPANIEs. 


As in the case of amounts due from 
banks, these amounts can only be veri- 
fied by forwarding a statement of the 
balance shown, to each bank with a 
request for a report on the correctness. 
The rate of interest paid should be 
noted, and any special conditions gov- 
erning the deposits. 


Due To Inpivipuats, FirMs AND Cor- 
PORATIONS. 


The balance of the individual ledger 
or ledgers should be verified, as should 
those of all deposit accounts. The 
quickest method would be by one of the 
examining members checking against 
the ledger balances a list previously 
taken off by an employe of the bank. 

When it comes to proving the bal- 
ances to the credit of individual de- 
positors, the examiners are face to face 
with one of the most delicate and dan- 
gerous items to prove in the whole ex- 
amination. 

If it be the general practice to mail 
at regular periods to every depositor a 
statement, asking for a report of ex- 
ceptions, the reports received from de- 
positors can be examined upon their 
return. 

But there would be a danger in send- 
ing out requests for pass books to be 
brought in for balancing, for fear of 
disturbing confidence on the part of de- 
positors. 

At any rate, if any officer or em- 
ploye is guilty of falsification or em- 
bezzlement, it is hardly likely that an 
examining board in the short time they 
would take would be so fortunate as to 
discover it. 

, Note should be made when, how, and 
what amount of interest was paid. 


Municipar Deposits. 


The amount of municipal deposits 
should be verified by mail of the official 
controlling the deposit. Any interest 
paid and the security held should be 
noted. 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPoOsIT. 


Outstanding certificates should be 
verified and checked against stubs and 
certificate of deposits registers. Note 
should be made of demand and time 
certificates, any special conditions gov- 
erning payment, interest paid, and if 
the reprehensible practice of making 
partial payments on certificates is fol- 
lowed. 
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CrerTIFIED CHECKs. 


After verification, investigation should 
be made of the practice of the bank as 
to certification of checks. Does it al- 
ways charge up the amount against the 
depositor’s account when making cer- 
tification; does it “accept” such checks 
as are presented and the drawer has 
insufficient funds; or does it certify con- 
trary to law? 


DiviIpENDs. 


Examination should be made if it was 
the practice of the officials to recom- 
mend the payment of dividends only on 
income paid and earned, or upon that 
not acrrued, or unearned; also if legal 
proportion of earnings was first trans- 
ferred to surplus before dividends were 
paid, as required by law. 


CapITAL Stock. 


All shareholders should be listed with 
the number of shares owned from stubs 
of stock-book and compared with stock 
register, watching on stock-book for 


possible duplicate certificates which 
might have been issued for originals 
lost or destroyed, and see if a proper 
affidavit of loss and a bond were filed. 

By reference to the original entries 
of the time of organization an endeavor 
should be made to learn if authorized 
capital was paid in full in coin, in the 
manner prescribed by law, or if any 
shareholders had paid for the stock 
with note or received same as gift. 

It should be seen that the capital was 
sufficiently large in ratio to deposits, if 
any such requirement in the act under 
which the bank was working. 

Also learn if any shares of the bank’s 
own stock were held as security for any 
obligation owing to the bank. 

If the act required a stockholder’s 
book of records publicly exhibited, see 
if the requirement was fulfilled. 


SurpP.ivs. 


The amount of this should be re- 
ported, but is of no serious concern un- 
less such an amount of bad assets are 
found as to wipe out the undivided 


profits and surplus and impair the cap- 
ital stock. 


Unpivivep Prorirts. 


As with the surplus, this account does 
not seriously concern the examiners, ex- 
cept to see that charges to it are for 
proper purposes, and that it be not 
used to cover excessive experises. 

Items charged off for losses or de- 
preciation since last examination should 
be noted. 


RESERVE. 


See if the required per cent. reserve 
was kept regularly, as well as on the 
date of the examination, or if it was the 
practice to so closely loan up as to cause 
frequent declines below the legal re- 
quirement when unexpected withdrawals 
were made. 


Reserve BAnkKs. 


By an examination of the minutes of 
the board of directors’ meetings it could 
be learned if other banks in which funds 
were deposited had been regularly ap- 
proved by the directors, or if any officer 


_for personal reasons was favoring cer- 


tain institutions to the disadvantage of 
the bank. Also ascertain if the reserve 
banks had been approved by the depart- 
ment of bank supervision. 


MEETINGs. 


The directors should know the cus- 
tom as to elections, meetings, etc., of 
stockholders and directors, but it should 
be seen if dividends and other disburse- 
ments and transfers were properly au- 
thorized by the board of directors. 


Orricers, Directors AND EMPLOYEs. 


A list should be made of each, length 
of service, previous occupation, other in- 
terests, time given, salary received, 
amounts indebted to the bank, amounts 
endorsed for others, amount of bond, 
and in whose custody, and such knowl- 
edge of habits, reputation and ability 
as the examiners might know. number of 
shares owned, and in case of directors, 
if proper number required by law. 
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In GENERAL. 


Give attention to the general appear- 
ance of the bank, the interior and ex- 
terior, the vault, safe, desks, system and 
books, the lobby, ete., if the banking 
act in general was observed; if the af- 
fairs of the bank were apparently man- 
aged in a conservative manner. 


If the examination revealed any 
money borrowed on bills payable, cer- 
tificates of deposit or re-discounts, ver- 
ify the amounts shown by mail; as also 
all items sent for collection. 

After the above program had been 
carried out faithfully, the examining 
board might feel they had made a pretty 
thorough examination. 


INVESTMENTS 


Conducted by Franklin Escher 


AS TO RAILROAD DIVIDENDS 


BEARING ON THE DIVIDEND OUTLOOK OF WHAT THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION MAY DECIDE WITH REGARD TO 
FREIGHT RATES 


By Casper Cromwell 


ie the big fight for freight rates, the 

shippers have had their say and the 
railroads have had theirs. We have 
been treated to full, free, and unlimited 
discussion of the question from both 
sides. For the time being, the noise is 
over. With a tact highly indicative of 
the extent to which his methods favor 
the suaviter in modo rather than the 
fortiter in re, the President met the 
railroad men, and extracted from them 
an agreement that the whole matter of 
higher freight rates should be left to 
the judgment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The case is in the 
hands of the jury. The whole country 
is awaiting the verdict. 

It is on account of what the railroad 
men themselves have said regarding the 
dependence of dividends upon freight 
rates that the verdict is waited with as 
much interest as it is. The decision, it 
is realized, must come in one of three 
ways. In the first place, the Commerce 
Coramission may rule the railroads en- 
titled to the advance which they are ask- 
ing for, and may grant them the full 
amount of increase of freight rates they 
want. In the second place, after hav- 
ing investigated the matter, the Com- 


mission may decide that an increase in 
rates is warranted, but not to the ex- 
tent asked for, and may allow the rail- 
roads to put up their rates to the ex- 
tent of, say, one-third or one-half of 
the amount they want. Then, again, 
the Commission may decide that the 
railroads are entitled to no increase in 
their rates at all. 


Ir THE Futt Amount Is ALLOWED. 


With regard to the effect upon divi- 
dends of a decision of the first sort, 
where the full increase is allowed, it 


may be said without hesitation that 
higher dividends all along the line 
would be the inevitable result—that is 
to say, unless business became depressed 
through the imposition of the higher 
rates and gross earnings began to fall 
off. The railroads are facing that dan- 
ger. On a volume of gross business 
equal to what they are handling at pres- 
ent, higher freight rates would mean 
very largely increased net revenues. If, 
however, higher rates should cause a 
falling off in business, and a shrinkage 
in the tonnage they are carrying, it 
might be better for them to do more 
business on a lesser margin of profit. 
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In other words, to have things as they 
are now. 


Ir a Partiat INcrEAsE Is GRANTED. 


In the second case, allowing that the 
Commerce Commission decides that a 
part of the increase in rates prayed for 
should be allowed, a resumption of divi- 
dend increases later in the year (always 
admitting that business keeps up as it 
is at present) would seem very prob- 
able. The transportation men have in- 
sistently declared that an increase in 
rates of, say, five per cent. would be a 
very small offset as against the wage 
increases they have granted. The 
country, however, refuses to look at it 
that way. The man in the street con- 
siders that on the enormous volume of 
business which the railroads are han- 
dling, even a very slight increase in 
freight rates ought to be productive of 
a large gain in net revenues. There is 
probably a good deal of truth in the 
idea. 


Ir No Increase Is ALLOWED. 


Suppose, however, that the Com- 
merce Commission decides that no in- 


crease at all is warranted at the present . 


time, what then? Would present divi- 
dends be maintained? Judging from 
present reports of operating expenses 
and net earnings, probably not, but 
present reports of operating expenses 
and net earnings are not being taken 
very seriously. For, with this fight for 
higher freight rates on their hands, it 
is realized that the railroads have had 
the strongest kind of a motive for mak- 


ing as poor a showing of net earnings 
as they possibly could. Into the oper- 
ating expense account, there have been 
packed all sorts of items—expenses 
which should properly have been 
charged to capital account. Such a con- 
dition may not have been entirely the 
will of the railroad men but to a certain 
extent may have been forced upon them 
by the fact that investment market con- 
ditions were so bad that they could not 
sell bonds and raise money, but in any 
ease the fact remains that in many in- 
stances net earnings, by a mere matter 
of book-keeping, have been made to 
show up very much worse than they 
actually were. 


Divipenps Nor to Be Repvucep. 


To the extent that true conditions 
have been portrayed depends the prob- 
ability of the maintenance of present 
dividend rates in case the Commerce 
Commission rules against any advance 
whatever in transportation charges. A 
glance at the income account of some of 
the leading systems for last year is all 
that is necessary to see that with freight 
rates as they are the railroads did 
pretty well and that dividends in most 
instances were earned by a rather com- 
fortable margin. The swollen expense 
accounts of the past few months are re- 
sponsible for the idea in the minds of a 
good many shrewd observers that, with 
business continuing good and the crop 
satisfactory this autumn, actual earn- 
ings derived from the present schedule 
of freight rates will be amply sufficient 
at least to maintain present dividends. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT TIMBER BONDS 


A DISCUSSION OF THE FEATURES NECESSARY TO MAKE THESE 
BONDS SATISFACTORY TO INVESTORS 


By E. B. Cadwell 


HE agitation for the conservation 

of the forests of the country has 

resulted in calling public attention to 

the importance and growth of the tim- 
ber and lumber industry. 

Certain changes have come about in 

in the timber business in recent years in 


the manner of operating the properties. 
As in nearly every other industrial line, 
highly developed machinery has come to 
play a large part, thereby making possi- 
ble rapid and economical handling of 


logs and lumber. Equipment of the 
kind necessary and of the capacity suffi- 
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cient to insure economy of operation 
calls for a large expenditure. Here is 
where the organization of the corpora- 
tion became useful, and the issue and 
sale of securities based on timber en- 
terprises appeared desirable. 

The tendency has been toward a con- 
stant growth of large corporations with 
ample capital, extensive equipment and 
a large and highly skilled organization 
capable of managing the business in the 
most efficient manner. 

Such corporations have, through well- 
known bankers, from time to time, of- 
fered their securities to the public, 
based on their assets of standing tim- 
ber, logging equipment, mills, tugs, log- 
ging railroads, ete. The securities of- 
fered by these corporations usually are 
in the form of first mortgage sinking 
fund serial bonds. 


Tue VaLve or A TimBer Tract. 


The features essential to make such 
an issue satisfactory are entitled to first 
attention. The value of a tract of 
standing timber depends on its kind, 
quality, total quantity, and also the 
average quantity per acre; the nature of 
the land, whether level, rolling or moun- 
tainous, thus affecting the accessibility 
of the timber; the location of the tract 
with respect to water or railway trans- 
portation to the important market cen- 
ters; whether there is within easy reach 
a market for the logs, and also a mar- 
ket for lumber. If the transportation 
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facilities consist only of railway con- 
nections, then freight rates become an 
important factor in the problem. 

It is necessary to inquire whether the 
expert timber cruisers employed by the 
bankers have examined the tract, acre 
by acre, and have certified to the 
amounts and kinds of timber located 
thereon. It is also necessary to in- 
quire whether the bankers’ attorneys 
have examined and furnished written 
opinions on the company’s title to the 
timber, and that the trust deed securing 
the bond issue is a first lien thereon. 
Furthermore, a feature never to be lost 
sight of by the investor is whether or 
not the company is amply provided with 
equipment of modern type for the rapid 
and economical handling of the product. 
This equipment in a general way con- 
sists of donkey engines for “skidding,” 
“varding” and loading logs on the rail- 
road cars. It also includes logging 
railroads into the timber and connec- 
tions with railway transportation to 
market, or better yet, connection by 
water transportation to the important 
markets. 


Security BEHIND THE Bonps. 


Conservative bankers require that 
the actual value of the standing timber 
shall equal at least three times the 
amount of the bond issue, secured by 
the mortgage or trust deed on the tim- 
ber. The subject of the net earnings of 
the company is also one of cardinal im- 
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portance. The earnings should never be 
less than twice the requirements for 
both interest and sinking fund pay- 
ments. Timber bond issues are always 
sinking fund and serial issues. By this 
is meant that under the terms of the 
mortgage or trust deed securing the 
bonds, the company is compelled to pay 
over to the trustee, for the benefit of 
the bond holders, a certain amount, 
ranging from fifty cents to two or three 
dollars per 1,000 feet of timber cut. By 
this provision the owners of the bonds 
are absolutely protected against the pos- 
sible cutting and sale of the timber se- 
curing the bonds without providing 
money to retire the bond issue. 

The bond issues of some lumber com- 
panies are on a basis as high as two or 
three dollars per 1,000 feet of timber, 
while other issues are as low as twenty- 
five cents per 1,000 feet of timber. Of 
course the lower the rate per 1,000 feet 
of timber, the better the security for 
the bonds. 


Fixine VALuveEs. 


Timber varies in value, according to 
its kind and location. In the far north- 
west—in Washington, British Columbia 
and on the Island of Vancouver—there 
are great forests of fir, cedar, spruce 
and hemlock, yielding from 5,000 to 
20,000 feet of timber to the tree. In 
the Southern States are enormous tracts 
of long-leaf yellow pine as well as oak 
and poplar. East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the yield is much less than in the 
Puget Sound district. In the British 
Columbia forests frequently a single 
‘tree yields what would be considered a 


good stand for an acre east of the 
Mountains. 

The estimate of the quantity and 
value of timber is a matter of judg- 
ment born of experience. Expert tim- 
ber estimators—commonly called cruis- 
ers—are always employed by banking 
houses handling timber bonds. These 
cruisers are men who have had frequent- 
ly a lifetime of experience, and there- 
fore have become very skillful in their 
profession. In cruising a tract of tim- 
ber they determine the quantity and 
quality of each kind of timber, and as 
their work proceeds make record of the 
results on each acre, forty or section as 
the case may be. This record is put 
into the form of a report covering 
every acre of the tract examined. 

It is sometimes thought that an in- 
vestment in timber is exposed to con- 
siderable risk, because of fire hazard. 
By most people this danger is greatly 
over-estimated. In the Canadian north- 
west—that is, in the Puget Sound dis- 
trict— fires are unknown, because here 
is found the heaviest annual rainfall on 
the North American continent. In the 
South but little underbush exists in the 
forests, and therefore forest fires are 
not numerous, and do but little dam- 
age. Reports of forest fires in the pub- 
lic prints are frequently greatly exag- 
gerated. Large green trees will not 
burn readily. Many varieties of trees 
may be manufactured into merchantable 
lumber years after being killed by fire. 
Pine and hardwood forests in the North 
Central States have been severely dam- 
aged in places from fire, fed by a heavy 
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growth of underbrush. At present in all 
sections great care is being exercised to 
prevent fires, and both private and gov- 
ernment patrols are maintained for this 
purpose. 


CoNVERTIBILITY OF TIMBER Bonps. 


The true test of the value of a secur- 
ity behind a loan is whether or not that 
security can be converted into cash if 
necessity requires, to pay to the bond 
holders the money called for by their 
bonds. A tract of standing timber need 
not be sold as a unit. It can be divided 
up and sold in such sized tracts as buy- 
ers may desire. It is salable for cash, 
and the market for timber lands is such 
that thereare always large operators and 
wealthy buyers who are ready to pick 
up bargains at any time, and are pre- 
pared to pay cash. Therefore, holders 
of timber bonds, secured by a properly 
selected and located tract, can always 
rely on the fact that the timber securing 
their bonds could be turned into money 
in a very short time if it became neces- 
sary to do so. In other cases, like that 
of an electric railway or gas, or electric 
light plant, if the interest is not paid 
on the bonds, and a default occurs, the 
property can rarely be sold for cash to 
an independent buyer, but must be bid 
in by the bond holders for their protec- 
tion. A tract of standing timber is im- 
mediately salable for cash. 

In the selection of timber bonds, as 
in the selection of any other security, 
discrimination must be shown. It is 
customary for corporations that desire 
to raise capital in the open market to do 
so through banking houses that are well 
known. Because of the large volume 
of business handled by such houses they 
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can well afford to employ the necessary 
timber experts, lawyers and accountants 
to thoroughly examine every detail in 
connection with the various issues of- 
fered to them. It is therefore desirable 
for the investor to make his purchases 
through such banking houses whose 
reputations are established, and _ in 
whom he has confidence. 

There is no doubt that the popularity 
of timber bonds is steadily increasing, 
and the certainty of constantly increas- 
ing value for standing timber, due to 
the growing consumption and rapidly 
diminishing supply, makes timber an at- 
tractive security for the investor. 


Some Timser Facts. 


Last year over fifty-five billion feet 
of timber were cut in the United States. 
More than 18,000 acres of timber are 
cut in the United States every working 
day. At the present rate of consump- 
tion the desirable and accessible timber 
of the country will be exhausted in be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty-five years. 

To supply a paper like the Chicago 
Tribune with paper for one year re- 
quires over 2,000 acres of timber. 

We use 7,300,000 cubic feet of cedar 
per year for lead pencils. 

Our consumption of timber is increas- 
ing much more rapidly than our in- 
crease in population. 

When the Panama Canal is completed 
more than ten dollars per 1,000 feet 
can be saved in freight rates from the 
Pacific coast to our Atlantic cities. 

There is no other great staple as in- 
dispensable to civilization as timber, the 
consumption of which is rapidly in- 
creasing, while the supply is constantly 
diminishing. 
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READING THE FINANCIAL PAGE 


HINTS TO HELP INVESTORS IN SEPARATING THE WHEAT FROM 
THE CHAFF 


This article comes to us from a member of the financial staff of one of the 
big dailies. 


Renae average man interested-in finan- 

cial affairs wades through an ap- 
palling amount of useless matter in his 
reading of the money pages of the 
newspapers. Wanting to keep well in- 
formed, when he gets to the financial 
part of his paper, he is apt to read it 
right through—reading-articles, para- 
graphs, gossip and all. In his desire 
not to miss anything and usually being 


unable to pick out at sight what is im- . 


portant and what is not, he is apt to 
swallow the whole business. The whale 
does the same thing, but he has sense 
enough to blow out what he doesn’t 
want. The average investor is more apt 
to try to digest all he has taken in. 

If for the sake of saving time alone, 
the average financial page of the aver- 
age newspaper ought to be read with 
discrimination. Assuming now that the 
man who is reading it is an investor and 
not one of the deluded ones engaged in 
rainbow-chasing after fluctuations, most 
of the market conditions of the day are 
of no earthly interest to him whatever. 
“About two o'clock some good selling 
was noticed, but banking-house support 
appeared and the bears quickly with- 
drew”’— Allowing that such a state- 
ment represents what actually did hap- 
pen in the market at two p. m. (the 
chances are fifty to one that it doesn’t) 
of what possible use can it be to the 
investor to be apprised of the fact? 
“Stocks ran off sharply at noon, but 


For obvious reasons the author’s name is withheld.—Ep. 


again the very best sort of buying was 
noticed, the list soon righting itself and 
higher quotations being made all along 
the line to the extent of a point or so”— 
Interesting, but in all probability, very 
far from being correct. “Banking sup- 
port” when it appears in the market is 
not apt to be labelled that way. If it 
were, the financial reporter, running 
around the street for news, would hard- 
ly be in a position to see it. 


Gossip. 


Of little more use is the gossip which 
appears every day concerning railroad 
consolidations and other matters of that 
kind. Most news items of this sort— 
they can hardly be called news items— 
are “planted,” that is to say, are al- 
lowed to trickle out from what are re- 
garded as good sources of information 
for the purpose of influencing senti- 
ment. The variations in which this news 
is dished up are something remarkable. 
It is hardly possible at times to recog- 
nize the account given by two different 
newspapers as relating to the same 
thing. Here imagination holds sway. 
The paper whose reporter has the most 
of that useful quality is able to present 
the story in the most interesting form. 
Investors like it that way. It reads 
better. 

CoMMENT. 


Then, again, there is the so-called 
comment appearing in the daily papers. 
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An event such as the recent injunction 
against the raising of railroad freight 
rates comes up, and the same afternoon 
or the next morning the papers are filled 
with learned comment showing exactly 
how, when and to what degree the situa- 
tion is going to be affected thereby. 
The news is out—the public wants to 
know what it means. There has been 
no time to digest the situation or to get 
it in right perspective. But that makes 
no difference. ‘What does it mean to 
the market?”—readers want to know 
that, or, at least, they want to know 
what the paper they read thinks it 
means to the market. As a matter of 
fact, the writer of the comment has had 
no time to make up his mind about it 
one way or the other. He has had to 
slap down the first thing that comes into 
his mind on the subject, often a snap- 
judgment and not worthy of very seri- 
ous consideration. 

What, then, is left of the financial 
page—to what part of it is the in- 
vestor’s serious attention entitled? 


Tue Facts Tuat Count. 


Broadly speaking, to three parts of 
it—the actual quotations and earning 
statements, the real news items, and the 


summaries. If the man who wants to 
keep well informed on financial affairs 
would give close attention to these, rely- 
ing upon getting his comment on the 
financial situation out of some authori- 
tative periodical, weekly or monthly, he 
would be better off than at present, 
burdening his mind with all sorts of 
hastily prepared material. 

The quotations and the reports of 
earnings are exceedingly important. By 
reading them over each day, a man with 
a good retentive memory is enabled to 
picture in his mind the general condi- 
tion of the financial markets in the most 
correct manner possible. Perhaps he 
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watches two or three stocks, perhaps a 
dozen or twenty. If they are the lead- 
ers, the mental chart is apt to be cor- 
rect. He will know more about the 
drift of the market than if he is told by 
twenty writers of financial “dope” that 
stocks went up to-day or went dewn 
yesterday. 

Of earning statements, it is only nec- 
essary to say that they are the light by 
which the true investor is guided. Edi- 
tors and commentators on large finan- 
cial affairs find it necessary to look over 
the earning statements of practically all 
the important roads, but for the individ- 
ual investor it is usually necessary to 
keep in touch only with the statements 
of those properties in which he is di- 
rectly interested. It will pay him de- 
cidedly to do that. 

The financial news items are of great 
importance in getting before the intelli- 
gent investor the material on which he 
bases his own judgment as to the drift 
of things. It is not always easy to 
pick out a real news item from a rumor 
dished up in that form, but practice 
will enable the investor to do it, so that 
after a while the genuine item of news 
will stand out from the mass of com- 
ment in which it is usually embodied, as 
though it were printed in big block let- 
ters. It is not the fact that rumor has 
it that the Eastern & Southern is going 
to buy the Northern & Western that 
he wants—it is the fact that the East- 
ern & Southern has actually bought the 
Northern & Western—when he reads it 
that way, it is worth while going ahead 
and try and figure out what the consoli- 
dation means. 

The summaries of earning statements, 
quotations, etc., can be called the mile- 
stones in the financial pathway by 
which the investor is enabled to find out 
just where he is. However retentive 
his memory or however clearly there 
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may be aligned in his mind the figures 
he has read, it always helps greatly to 
come upon a first class summary of 
facts and figures. Investors get to 
know where these summaries appear 
and go to them the way the trout in 
sluggish rivers go to the clear water 
holes. 

With these suggestions in mind, it 


will be found that the financial page 
can be read every day intelligently and 
very quickly. The financial page of the 
average newspaper is one of the most 
important it contains. A _ working 
knowledge of the facts which appear 
upon it is absolutely essential to the 
man who claims to be well informed on 
current events. 


FRENCH PURCHASES OF AMERICAN BONDS 


By C. L. Scovil, of Spencer, Trask & Co. 


paAkis bankers, who are largely 
guided by the exigencies of 
French foreign politics, have recently 
unloosed the floodgates of the people’s 
savings, and American securities are 
now being absorbed in large quantities 
in their market, which has hitherto been 
particularly chary of American invest- 
ments. This is a matter of much great- 
er importance than can be measured by 
the spurt of a few points with which 
the stock market first greeted this fa- 
vorable announcement. In the first 
place, French bankers are generally 
recognized as being among the most 
conservative in the world. The ordi- 
nary swings of the markets are of no 
importance to them, because they ex- 
amine fundamentals most carefully, and 
consequently their readiness to buy 
largely of American securities at a time 
when a spirit of pessimism is permeat- 
ing our markets, is an indication that 
they view our situation as inherently 
sound, notwithstanding the occasional 
setbacks to which we are subjected. 


In the, next place, these French pur- 
chases lift a burden from our shoulders 
at a most opportune time, as our rail- 
road systems are in urgent need of 
funds for betterments and improve- 
ments, and conditions still reigning in 
our bond-markets would certainly have 
made the terms over here very expen- 
sive, if not altogether prohibitive. Cor- 
porations generally have recognized this 
situation to such an extent that the only 
offerings of importance in the month 
just passed were made by the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
roads. Municipalities, however, do not 
seem to have properly gauged the signs 
of the times, or if they did, thought 
they could disregard them, and conse- 
quently we see such important cities as 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Portland, Ore., fail one af- 
ter another in their efforts to place 
bonds. Since all these widely separated 
municipalities enjoy good credit, it is 
but reasonable to assume that the cause 
for their failures is due to factors that 
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are national rather than local. The 
principal factors seem to have been the 
unattractive yield of the offerings (be- 
tween four per cent. and four and one- 
half per cent.), and the already large 
amount of undigested securities seeking 
final lodgment. 

There is another reason which con- 
tributes to the general apathy toward 
the bond-market. Our people, never of 
a particularly economical disposition, 
have been carried away by the auto- 
mobile craze, and thousands are run- 
ning cars who cannot afford to do so 
without mortgaging property, while 
thousands of others are now investing 


in motors who formerly invested in 
bonds. It is calculated that upwards of 
$300,000,000 will be absorbed by the 
automobile industry this year, which 
represents the interest on about two- 
thirds of our entire prospective crops 
of the present year. This is a phase in 
our political economy which deserves 
more consideration than is usually given 
to it. 

To the above causes should be added 
the unsatisfactory outlook for money 
during the second half of the year, 
which in itself would tend to keep the 
market in a more or less quiescent con- 
dition. 


CURRENT RAILROAD STRATEGY 


DEALS PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE SIMMERING BENEATH THE 
SURFACE 


By A. Franklin 


“| Be time to buy is when the other 

fellow wants to sell. The time 
when big railroad deals are arranged is 
when public interest in the markets is 
at a low ebb and stocks are for sale. 
These are the times when it is possible 
for an Edwin Hawley to get control of 
a Chesapeake & Ohio or a Canadian 
Pacific to take over a Wisconsin Cen- 
tral. Consummation of a railroad deal 
usually requires accumulation of stock. 
When the markets are active and the 
outlook is bright, people want to buy 
stocks—not sell them. It is in times 
when public sentiment is depressed, 
therefore, that the big interests who are 
trying to put through deals are most 
active. 

The present is a time when public in- 
terest in the market is at a low point— 
when investors who have been holding 
on to their stocks for a long time seem 
willing to let go of them—when it is 
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possible for some strong interest which 
wants to get control of a property to 
buy in the open market the shares it 
needs. Below the surface there is a 
good deal going on—far more than the 
eye of the ordinary investor can see. 
How quietly it is possible for the big 
men to work and with how little an ad- 
vance in the price of the shares they 
are accumulating, can be seen from the 
deadly dull market often existing in the 
very stocks which are being accumu- 
lated. 


BELow THE SuRFACE. 


It is not easy to look below the sur- 
face and see what is going on in the 
way of accumulation by strong inter- 
ests, but here and there, situations are 
constantly developing which make it 
well worth while to study carefully 
what is going on. At the present time. 
here in the East, the main points of 
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interest are in the situation which is 
developing with regard to the control 
of the Wabash and the arrangement 
which has just been made between the 
New York Central and the Western 
Maryland. Out in the Middle West, 
the attempt by the Chesapeake & Ohio 
system to get an outlet to the Great 
Lakes is a strategic feature of great im- 
portance. In the Southwest, the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient is pushing its 
way from Kansas City steadily down 
towards the Gulf of Mexico, and is 
bound to become a factor of immense 
importance in the transcontinental situ- 
ation. North of that, there is the West- 
ern Pacific, with all the importance 
which its control involves, as well as the 
Denver, Northwestern & Pacific, one of 
the most important connecting lines in 
the country, and surely slated for the 
treasury of one of the big systems. 
Further up in the Northwest, there is 
the whele question of the competition 
between the great lines stretching west- 
ward from Chicago to the Pacific 
Ocean, particularly the Hill invasion of 
the Harriman territory and the attempt 
by the Hill forces to push their way 
down toward San Francisco. 


Wuo Owns WasasH? 


The situation with regard to control 
of the Wabash seems to have been be- 
coming more and more acute during the 
past four months. Who owns the Wa- 
bash? Is it still a Gould property? 
There are those who claim that it is, 
and that George Gould’s ill-starred at- 
tempt to get into Pittsburgh, while it 
may have cost him a good deal, did not 
cost him control of this property. That, 
however, remains to be seen. It is a 
fact that, during the past few months, 
the Rock Island interests have come ab- 
solutely to control the Lehigh Valley. 
It is also a fact that the Wabash forms 


a connection between the Western 
terminus of the Lehigh Valley at Buf- 
falo and the Eastern terminus of the 
Rock Island at Chicago, and that con- 
trol of Wabash would give the Rock 
Island people what they have so long 
sought—an entrance into New York 
City. For a long time, the story has 
been in the air. It has been denied and 
affirmed and denied again, but behind 
the story there seems to be so much 
reason backed up by so much circum- 
stantial evidence that it will not down. 
The plan of the Rock Island people 
to force their way into thé East is more 
than a dream. By those in a position 
to know, it is declared a positive real- 
ity. Control of the Wabash is the key 
to the whole situation. 

What it would mean to the Wabash 
were it to be controlled by the Rock 
Island interests and made a vital part 
of the route into New York is plain 
enough. 


In THE CUMBERLAND MovuNTAINS. 


Work on the 80-mile connection be- 
tween the Western end of the Western 
Maryland and the New York Central 
system near Pittsburgh is now begun, 
and within sixteen months the Vander- 
bilt line will have a direct outlet from 
Buffalo to Baltimore. What this means 
to the New York Central system can 
easily be seen. Coal from the Pennsyl- 
vania coal fields, bound for the Atlantic 
seaboard, has at present, first to be 
taken Northward to Buffalo and then 
transferred East. By the new line 
which will now be established for the 
Western Maryland, the distance from 
the Pennsylvania coal fields down to 
tide water will be very greatly short- 
ened. The New York Central system 
will, indeed, be placed on a competitive 
basis with regard to traffic of this kind 
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with Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio. 


On THE Great LAKEs. 


With regard to the Northward exten- 
sion of the Chesapeake & Ohio to reach 
Toledo in one case and Chicago in the 
other, not very much need be said. It 
has been the Hawley idea, as is well 
known, from the very beginning, to 
make a trunk line of the Chesapeake 


by getting a connection with Toledo on 


Lake Erie and with Chicago. To this 
end, Northward connections from Cin- 
cinnati have long been sought. Control 
of the Hocking Valley which furnishes 
the desired connection in one case has 
been secured. Nor is the legal wrangle 
now going on likely in any way to dis- 
turb the Chesapeake’s ownership of this 
property. On the other hand, it is only 
a. question of a short time before con- 
trol of the Chicago, Cincinnati and 
Louisville, which connects Cincinnati 
and Chicago, goes to the Chesapeake 
and Ohio. 

The Chesapeake, as a trunk line sys- 
tem, running from Newport News, on 
the Atlantic Coast, up to Chicago, on 
the Great Lakes, may be regarded as 
an assured fact. Considering what 
earnings the Chesapeake is able to show 
under the present conditions, it will pay 
the careful investor to watch the pro- 
gress certain to be made. 


« 


Tue “Orient.” 


In the Southwest, the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, the road which Arthur 


E. Stillwell and his associates are build- 
ing from Kansas City down to the Gulf 
of California on the Pacific Coast, is 
well over half finished. On the part of 
the line already completed, earnings are 
making a very satisfactory showing, 
while the support which the project is 
meeting both from the territory through 
which the road runs and in Eastern 
financial markets almost guarantees its 
success. Who will get the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient? Nobody probably. 
The road is not being built for sale. It 
is being built as a short connection be- 
tween the Middle West and the Pacific 
Coast, built with a far-sighted view to 
the good effects to be derived from the 
completion of the Panama Canal. 
Strategically located as it is, the Orient 
has more than a chance to hold its own 
with its older competitors and to share 
abundantly in the business which they 
enjoy. 
To THE Coast. 

To the Northward, two important 
propositions meet the eye looking for 
strategic possibilities. In the first 
place, there is the Western Pacific, a 
road which has been put through at 
such high cost from Salt Lake City to 
San Francisco that individual control 
can hardly be expected to remain long 
with its present owners. Western Pa- 
cific was a part of the visionary Gould 
transcontinental plan, a proposition far 
too big for what is left of that scheme. 
As an outlet to the Gould roads of the 
Middle West, the Western Pacific will 
be useful. There are too many other 
roads, however, to which it would be 
useful as an outlet to the Pacific Coast 
for it long to remain as at present. 
Rumor has had it that the Hill system, 
by buying largely into the Denver and 
Rio Grande, has made itself very strong 
in the affairs of the Western Pacific, 
and the Burlington, on several occa- 
sions, has been reported as having come 
into absolute ownership of the road. 
But whether it is the Burlington or the 
Rock Island, or one of the other great 
systems of the Middle West, it may be 
taken as a foregone conclusion that 
Western Pacific will find, if not a pur- 
chaser, at least some great system 
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which will share its control with the 
present owners. 

In this connection, too, the Denver, 
Northwestern & Pacific, the new line 
which is being run West from Denver 
to Salt Lake City, plays an exceedingly 
important part. While it can in no 
sense be said that this new road which 
is being built at such engineering trou- 
ble and expense is being constructed for 
the purpose of selling it out to some- 
body else, it is nevertheless illogical 
that such a property should remain long 
independent. Constructed as it is and 
traversing the territory it does, the Den- 
ver, Northwestern and Pacific will prob- 
ably turn out to be a profitable enter- 
prise—a money-maker. At the same 
time, in the hands of the Burlington, 
with the Western Pacific as a connection 
for through traffic, it would turn out to 
be a good deal more of a money-maker. 
Eventually, the property will be taken 
over by one of these roads. They will 
be forced to it. 

Lastly, there is the ever interesting 
situation in the Northwest—the Hill in- 
vasion of the Harriman territory, about 
which so much has been said and writ- 
ten. From the Northward, extensions 
of the Hill system are being steadily 
pushed down through Oregon, with San 
Francisco as the objective point. It 
will be some time yet before the Hill 
lines make direct connection with the 
Golden Gate city, but from the way 
things are shaping up at present, that, 
in the long run, seems bound to come. 
If it ever happens that the Burlington 
gets control of the Western Pacific and 
that a line is projected Southward from 
Seattle to San Francisco, it will mean 
practically that the entire Harriman 
empire will be girdled with Hill lines. 

Whether that will ever take place 
still remains to be seen. It can be said 
with confidence, however, that had the 
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great Genius of Railroads lived, such 
progress toward the completion of this 
ambitious project could never have been 
made. 


TOWARD THE END OF THE YEAR 


With money conditions as easy as 
they are at -present, it seems 
rather strange that forecasts as to the 
autumn money market should agree 
that rates are bound to be high. On this 
point, dissenting opinion is rare. Every- 
one seems to have made up his mind 
that the last few months of the year 
will be marked by decided firmness of 
money, if not by positive stringency. 
The reason seems to be that, while 
“money” is cheap, “capital” is scarce. 
The man who owns good active stock 
exchange collateral and who wants to 
borrow money finds no trouble in get- 
ting the bank to lend it to him at a low 
rate of interest. The man who wants 
to build an extension on his factory, 
however, finds it a very different prop- 
osition—if he is able to get a capital 
at all he finds that he has to pay a good 
stiff rate for it. That is just the dif- 
ference. Bankers’ surplus capital is 
available where collateral is perfect and 
the money can readily be withdrawn. 
But where it is a question of sinking 
money into some enterprise and having 
the safety of that money depend to a 
certain extent upon the success of the 
enterprise, the proposition is altogether 
different. 


Wuy Capitat Is Scarce. 


There seems to be three reasons why 
this is so. In the first place, uncertain- 
ty is in the air—uncertainty over the 
political situation, over the legislation 
which may be passed at Washington and 
over the possibility of a further row 
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over the tariff. Secondly, high prices 
for things have tied up very large sums 
of money. Thirdly, the land specula- 
tion which has swept the country from 
Maine to Lower California has “fixed” 
hundreds of millions of dollars which 
would otherwise have been available for 
business enterprise. 

Of these three considerations it will 
readily be seen that the first two may, 
at any time, change materially. Prices 
have, indeed, already gone a long way 
back, and very large amounts of capital 
have been thereby realized. Uncertain- 


ty is bound to continue for some months 
more, but gradually we seem to be get- 
ting over the idea that the safe and 
sane administration at Washington is 
bent upon wrecking the industry of the 
country. Land speculation as a factor 
remains. The amount tied up in it, even 
though the other two conditions ma- 
terially better themselves during the 
next few months, is in itself a pretty 
good guaranty that capital will com- 
mand a fairly high rate for the rest of 
the year. M. G. E. 


SELLING BONDS 
AN OCCUPATION IN WHICH VERSATILITY IS AT A PREMIUM 


By George E. Castello 


LISSVILLE is one of the most 
beautiful towns on earth. I wish 
I could tell you its real name, but any 
bond man, and many who are not bond 
men, will guess before long. I am par- 
ticularly partial to it, because the streets 
are laid out according to the cardinal 
points of the compass. And such streets! 
Great wide thoroughfares, the side 
walks over-arched by the boughs of 
magnificent trees—and, way, way back 
from the walks, the most comfortable 
looking houses you ever saw! (I’m get- 
ting warmed up now, but the Editor has 
just remarked “Cut the descriptive—we 
want live stuff—not paying for mush 
padding’”—so I deem it advisable to 
slow down a bit.) 

To continue—On the nicest of these 
nice streets is set one of the most com- 
fortable of the comfortable houses, and 
in this house lives a clergyman, who, I 


was advised, could buy fifty thousand 
bonds without having to go into his 
wallet. It sounded like a good pros- 
pect. So I called without delay. 


Tue Burnt Cuitp Dreaps THE FIRE. 


“Are you the Rev. Dr. William W. 
Williamson, Jr?” I asked. 

“T am neither Doctor nor Junior,” he 
replied, frigidly, with the accent of 
conscious rectitude upon the “nor.” 

“T thought I had the name and trim- 
mings right,” I explained. 

“You have the name right,” he an- 
swered, smiling, “but it is just a trifle 
over dressed. I am not a Doctor of 
anything, and I used to be Junior, but 
I have dropped it. Don’t you think I 
have enough to carry as it is?” 

I agreed; then we began to talk shop 
a bit. The extreme conservatism of his 
investments was dwelt upon at length. 
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Three, and, at the most, three and one- 
half per cent. was all the yield looked 
for, and my suggestions anent buried 
talents, also a financial application of 
St. Paul’s admonition, “Be ye not over- 
righteous,” were of no avail. 

I had a glimmering consciousness of 
being on the wrong tack, and was about 
to change my method, when the Rev. 
W. W. W. suddenly transfixed me with 
a wrathy glare. 

“Look here, young man! You're a 
very good talker and an excellent sales- 
man. Your firm should be proud of 
you. If you’re as smart as you sound, 
you're pretty wise; but there are others 
just as smart as you, and I have reason 
to know this by my own experience. 
Six years ago, a young man, very much 
on your style, came in here, and 
wheedled me into buying some bonds 
which I knew were no good, and which 
have proved to be worth less than the 
raarket value of the paper. Yes,” he 
continued, his wrath rising at the recol- 
lection, “I was bamboozled into buying 
that stuff against my better judgment, 
and my judgment stands vindicated, for 
the things are not worth a Damn!” 
(The expletive was explosive in its in- 
tensity. ) 

“May I ask the name of the bonds?” 
I queried. 

The first response was an emphatic 
refusal to tell any more, but I finally 
got the whole story, though with no lit- 
tle difficulty. | 

“What did you pay for these?” I 
asked, looking them over. 

“Four thousand dollars,’ was the 
grim response. 

“T’ll give you five thousand for the 
lot,” I replied. 

“Wh-wh-wh what’s that?” he splut- 
tered. 

“T’ll give you five thousand for the 
lot, and make money. How long is it 
since you have looked at these?” 

“Not since the concern went to smash 
—-six years ago.” 

“And have you had no communica- 
tion from or with the officers of the 
company since then?” 

“Yes; I think I had a few letters, 
but I thought they were just schemes to 





get me to throw good money after bad, 
At least, that is how the first one read. 
So, as soon as I found out where the 
others came from, I just pitched them 
in the waste basket.” 

“Well,” I said, “you may be inter- 
ested to know that these bonds have 
never really defaulted on their interest. 
They took advantage of an extension 
clause, which appears very plainly here 
(showing him the bond), and the con- 
cern, instead of going to smash, pulled 
through beautifully—so beautifully, in 
fact, that the bonds are now selling at 
a nice juicy premium of ten points.” 

The above is one instance of the “con- 
servative investor.” . Sure that he had 
been duped, he would confide in no one, 
to save his amour propré. 


Tuose Wuo Know It ALL. 


The “Omniscients” are in a class all 
by themselves. Things of beauty, and 
a joy forever. Speaking of Omniscients 
—from the far distances of the dim, 
religious past, there comes to me a pic- 
ture of dear old “Holy Joe.” Joe was 


a great character, great of heart, head, 


and capacity. His father was a clergy- 
man, and Joe had studied for the min- 
istry—hence his soubriquet. He knew 
the Canticles by heart, and his parodies 
were blood-curdling in their blasphemy. 
One of his favorites was a version of 
the Te Deum, a portion of which ran:— 


“The Glorious Company of the Omnis- 
cients, 
Knock me.” 


It is of the Omniscients that I would 
sing. Wiseacres have told me things 
about my own offerings that I myself 
had never heard. One of the type 
weighed close to four hundred pounds, 
and I swiftly christened him Omnibus 
Flestrin. (Get the pun? Solution in 
next number.) 

According to O. F., the country was 
in a ghastly state. Everything was 
either too high or too low—poor stuff 
way up, good things thrown away. Fol- 
lowing his argument, I said:—“Yes, 
you certainly can make some fine buys 
at the moment. What do you think of 
X. aaa 
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“Too high—too high!” 

“Earning ten per cent., isn’t it?” 

“All on paper—all on paper!” 

“Well, how about Z ? Selling at 
sixty-five, and it paid five per cent. last 
year, with prospects of six per cent. 
this year.” 

“Now, lookyher, young man, I 
learned this game before your pa and 
ma was born, and let me tell you one 
thing—I know what’s what in the 
Street, and don’t you forget it! When 
I make a buy, it’s something with an 
equity behind it!” 

“What about this bond I’m offer- 
ing?” said I. “It pays six per cent., 
and has an equity of ten millions mar- 
ket value in securities behind the mil- 
lion bonds. What’s the matter with 
that for an equity?” 

“Equity!” he snorted, in fine disdain. 
“Equity! Why, that’s no equity! Show 
me a road with securities for seventy 
millions outstanding on a capitalization 
of seventy-five millions, and I’ll show 
you an equity! That’s what I call an 
equity !” 


MEETING A Man on His Own Grovunp. 


“Out-West, y’ know, out West,” as 
the Rev. Billy Wilkinson (God bless 
him!) says, lives a man who owns mills 
—also millions. (Cause and effect.) 
He is ten years older than he was in 
1900, has a round, ruddy face, adorned 
by a white mustache. 

I had just ridden over three hundred 
miles in a Pullman, enjoying the so- 
ciety and conversation of one of the 
finest men I ever met. He was a past 
master in salesmanship, and I have 
since profited greatly by his teaching. 
One of his strong points was, “Always 
meet a man on his own ground,” and 
he cited numerous instances of how well 
the idea worked out. I thought it over 
a whole lot, but concluded that there 


was so much up and down work in my 
line that I would soon be a one-ended 
human see-saw if I adopted the plan. 


“If a man sells clothes, he sells to 


clothiers—canned goods to grocers, etc., 
etc., ad nauseam; but a bond man has 
to try to sell to everybody, ergo, his 
transitions to and from, or his vacilla- 
tions between, zeniths and nadirs of 
caste and cash conditions are “powerful 
an’ tremenjous,” as old Butch Hender- 
son used to say. 

I knew that Mr. Mills owned half a 
million bonds, that he had bought twen- 
ty thousand the week previous, and that 
he had enough ready cash to buy my 
whole list, had he felt so inclined. Also, 
my traveling companion’s precept was 
fresh in my mind. 

When I told Mr. Mills I would like 
to talk bonds, he gave the poor old 
mustache three or four vicious tugs, 
yanked it into place, then turned it up- 
side down with one swoop of his hand. 
After which he glared at me for a mo- 
ment, and said :— 

“T’ve never bought a bond in my life, 
don’t want to buy any, have no money 
to buy with, if I wanted to, and haven't 
time to talk!” 

“You’re a liar!” 


slipped out so 
smoothly that I never felt it coming— 
or going. It’s what I was thinking, but 


I had thought out loud! I had “met 
him on his own ground,” all right, but 
it was a “chance affair,” so to speak, 
and I was almost paralyzed with fright. 

Mills stared—then he stared again— 
and then some! All the while I was 
trying to remember just how I had come 
in, and to figure the quickest way out, 
but I couldn’t, for my life. 

There was Mills, “‘a’ swellin’ wisibly 
afore my wery eyes,” like Mr. Stiggins. 
Lordy! he was mad! Then, all at once, 
something released the tension. He 
laughed out loud, stuck out his hand, 
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and said: “Well, my boy, you’ve got a 
hell of a gall, but, by the Great Budda, 
you're the first chap with real man’s 
talk I’ve stacked against in many 
moons! Come in here, where we can 
sit down, and tell me your little tale.” 

Mr. Mills certainly was a “rare old 
bird.” I went home with him, and he 
did his best to make me harmless. I 
never wasted so much wine in my life! 
My host swore I had hollow legs! I do 
not know whether or not vintage cham- 
pagne is very good for mahogany 
tables, Persian rugs, and parquet floors, 
but, should this meet Mr. Mills’ eye, let 
it be my apology for disposing of my 
“fizzy stuff” in the manner calculated 
to do the least harm to the next day’s 
work! 

"Twas a wild night! I felt fair to 
middlin’ as I walked hotel-ward, but I 
called it a day’s work, and had no 
qualms about the morning after the 
preceding evening—and there’s a whole 
lot in that, should any one enquire! 


THE SAVINGS BANKS AND THE 
BOND MARKET 


AP ROURCEMEET by several im- 
portant savings banks of a reduc- 

tion in the rate paid to depositors from 
four per cent. to three and one-half per 
cent. makes the movement toward lower 
rates so general as to raise the question 
of its influence upon the bond market. 
The lower rate means the adding to 
the surplus of the savings banks of a 
good many million dollars, but on ac- 
count of present conditions will prob- 
ably not exert as much of an influence 
upon the market as might be expected. 
It is true of course, that, having to pay 
depositors only three and one-half per 
‘ cent., where they formerly paid them 
four per cent., the savings banks will 
be in a better position to pay a higher 
price for the bonds they buy, but, after 
all, the real reason for the apathy of 
the savings banks toward the bond mar- 
ket has very little to do with the high 
price of bonds. Falling prices for 
bonds which cut into the banks’ sur- 
plus was what was at the bottom of 


this movement toward lower rates on 
deposits. 

In the long run, the lower rate will 
operate to rectify this condition and 
help the bond market, but that will take 
time. It will take a good while for the 
difference of one-half of one per cent. 
in the amount paid depositors to build 
up the surpluses of the banks, depleted 
as they have been through the awful 
shrinkage in the value of investments 
held. It may be, however, that the sur- 
plus will not have to be made up in that 
way. In spite of the ranting of the 
gold depreciation theorists, the bond 
market will not improbably get on its 
feet again and savings-bank bonds come 
back to the price which the savings- 
banks paid for them. In that case, the 
reduction in interest paid depositors will 
immediately begin to exert a salutary 
effect. ‘The bond men now admit that 
the attitude of the savings banks toward 
what they have to offer is indifferent in 
the extreme, but are anything but hope- 
less as to what the situation will be six 
months or a year from now. 


M. G. E. 


A TURN FOR THE BETTER 


| view of the way in which the in- 

crease in the consumption power of 
the country has reduced the surplus of 
agricultural products available for ex- 
port, any influence bearing upon an in- 
crease in the amount of wheat or corn 
raised is of great economic impuortance. 
Much lias been made of the immigration 
across the Canadian frontier of very 
large numbers of American farmers, 
who find Canadian agricultural condi- 
tions more favorable than those pre- 
vailing in the United States. As an 
offset to this, however, there is a de- 
velopment in the immigration from 
Europe which deserves notice. 

The incoming tide of aliens is not 
quite up to the high water mark estab- 
lished two or three years ago, but is 
largely on the increase and, best of all, 
shows a decided improvement in the 
component parts of which it is made 
up. In April, for instance, the number 
of immigrants coming in from the 
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British Isles alone was over 16,000, a 
very much greater number than have 
come in from that locality in one month 
during many years. The Scandinavian 
immigration, too, is largely on the in- 
crease, and lately there has been a dis- 
position for the number of aliens com- 
ing in from France and the Netherlands 
to rise steadily. 

All this has a very decided bearing 
upon the future status of agriculture 
here. According to James J. Hill and 
the other experts who have studied the 
situation thoroughly, our great need is 
for intensive farming—for the kind of 
farming that makes every acre grow 
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the amount of wheat or corn that it 
ought to grow. Comparison of the per- 
acre yield of the farms in this country 
and abroad shows how much better they 
understand these things on the other 
side than they do here. Of the immi- 
grants coming in from Northern Eu- 
rope, not all go to the tilling of the 
fields, but a great many of them do, 
and those that do know how to do it. If 
the improvement noted in the character 
of the immigration continues, the effects 
upon our present slip-shod farming 
methods may in the long run become 


very decided. MERLE AMES. 


RELATIVE MERITS OF RAILROAD STOCKS AND 
BONDS 


By Floyd W. Mundy, of Jas. H. Oliphant & Co. 


"THE investor is afforded little pro- 

tection in the long run by reason 
of the fact that his investment is called 
a “bond.” The name “bond” does not 
carry with it any guarantee of quality. 
So far as the term is accepted as a 
synonym of protection or safety, it is, 
in this day, a misnomer. In recent 
years so many new kinds of railroad 
bonds have been introduced into our 
market, that the investor must use great 
care lest, in purchasing a bond, he finds 
himself possessed of a security far in- 


ferior in grade to many railroad stocks 
in which he would not choose to invest. 


Various Kinps or Bonps. 


There are outstanding to-day various 
kinds of collateral bonds; bonds the 
joint obligation of two or more rail- 
roads; bonds the joint obligation of 
railroad and coal companies; partici- 
pating bonds; convertible bonds; de- 
benture bonds with no security; de~ 
benture bonds collaterally secured; de- 
benture bonds to be secured by mort- 
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gage in the event of a new mortgage 
being placed upon the property in the 
future. The names of bonds vary, as 
prior lien, general lien, divisional, con- 
solidated, unified, first consolidated, 
first mortgage, second mortgage, third 
mortgage, extension mortgage, plain 
“bonds,” etc. Needless to say, a third 
mortgage bond of one company may be 
infinitely more secure than a first mort- 
gage or prior lien mortgage bond of an- 
other company. “Bond” is a generic 
term as “bird,” “plant,” “flower.” 
The value of a bond therefore must 
rest to-day, more than ever before, upon 
the earning capacity and the character 
of the management of the issuing com- 
pany. A bond may be a first mortgage 
on property, the value of which is much 
greater than the face value of the bonds 
issued against it, yet this bond may 
suffer considerably in the market, ow- 
ing to the fact that the issuing company 
has outstanding other bonds issued 


against insufficient security, the result 
being that, if such company’s credit be- 


comes impaired, all the bonds of the 
company, good and bad alike, will suffer 
depreciation. The value of a bond is 
based upon the value of the security be- 
hind it and this value depends largely 
upon revenue-producing capacity. 


ApVANTAGEs oF Goop RaiLtroap Stocks 
Over Low-GrapE Bonps. 


Some stocks are far safer investments 
than many. bonds. There are stocks 
which are infinitely better investments 
than scores of bonds which are second- 
grade. If intrinsic value is determined 
by earning capacity, or the ability to 
pay, and if an investment is to be chosen 
or discarded because of its value or ab- 
sence of value so determined and not by 
the interest or dividend producing 
quality, then there can remain no ques- 
tion of the permanent advantage as an 
investment possessed by good railroad 
stocks over a large class of railroad 
bonds. I refer to the second, third and 
fourth grade bonds, etc. 

A large class of investors has been 
educated over a long period of years to 
place reliance upon bonds to such an 
extent that they look askance at stocks. 


Bonds of inferior grades are issued to- 
day in tens of millions to investors in 
recognition of their attitude toward this 
class of security. The investor natural- 
ly demands a steady income and is not 
willing to contemplate, much less suffer, 
a temporary withholding of his income, 
a risk which naturally attaches itself to 
stocks. Owing to this disposition on 
his part he at once places in the hands 
of the shrewd (not to say unscrupulous) 
capitalist, a weapon which is frequently 
used against him. 


Bonps Usuatty Issuep Arter EArn- 


ING Power Is DEMONSTRATED. 


It is well known that the capitalist 
who conceives the idea of building a 
railroad, or of erecting a manufacturing 
establishment, first invests his own 
money, together with that of his imme- 
diate friends and associates. After he 
has expended, say a million dollars, to 
develop the enterprise to a point where 
it is earning money and can “make a 
showing,” he at once issues bonds to 
cover the cost of the plant. This 
money is not returned directly to the 
original promoters, but is used for the 
further development of the business. 
If the business is at all profitable, the 
chances are that the money, which is 
subscribed by the investing public, will 
bring in a return not of four or five per 
cent., which is the amount of interest 
which the bonds bear, but more likely 
fifteen or twenty per cent. upon the 
cost. The equities thus established and 
the enlarged income thus created accrue 
to the benefit of the original promoters, 
who, of course, control the enterprise 
through the ownership of all or a large 
majority of the capital stock. 

Knowing that originally many stocks 
represented merely an equity in the 
future and that frightful losses have 
been suffered by stockholders, often 
as a result of insufficient knowledge, 
the investor is slow to recognize the in- 
vestment qualities which many stocks 
to-day represent. During the last ten 
to fifteen years the railroads, as a rule, 
have pursued a most conservative policy 
in devoting a considerable portion of 
profits each year to the improvements 
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of their properties, the purchase of 
equipment, etc. 

Many railroad stocks to-day repre- 
sent more than bonds used to represent; 
that is, they represent cash paid in at 
par. The past ten years, years of pros- 
perity, have witnessed an altogether new 
method of financing by the prominent 
railroad companies. During this period 
hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been secured by the railroad companies 
through the sale of capital stock at par 
value or higher. The larger part of 
the money so raised has been used for 
strictly railroad purposes, that is, in the 
purchase of equipment, the building of 
double tracks, sidings and extensions, 
etc. 

Diviwenp Poticy. 


As already stated, many investors are 
deterred from investing in stocks owing 
to their recognition of the fact that 
dividends can be paid or withheld large- 
ly at the discretion of the management, 
whereas interest payments must be met 
or the property reverts to the bondhold- 
ers. Allowing for the fact that rates 
of dividends are subject to change in 
accordance with the conditions of gen- 
eral business and the growth or diminu- 
tion in the earning capacity of the par- 
ticular company, and likewise in accord- 
ance with the changes in the policy of 
the directors, the high grade stocks of 
railroads must be considered by far the 
safer and more promising investments 
than scores of bonds which are acknowl- 
edged to be good bonds. 

Of course the stock of any one rail- 
road cannot be safer than that railroad’s 
bonds, yet it may be far safer than any 
bond of another railroad. And refer- 
ring again to that matter of discretion 
which directors are privileged to exer- 
cise in the payment of dividends on 
stock, is it not manifest that this very 
discretion, if fairly and honestly exer- 
cised, contributes to the permanent value 
of the stock? Many companies have 
been crippled financially and physically 
because the directors could not reduce 
the payments for interest, etc., at times 
when the temporary withholding from 
the investor of his income would have 


kept the company in funds to meet its 
other obligations. 


INcoME AND INCREMENT. 


The large majority of this investor 
class, however (reference is made to 
those who are bona fide investors and 
mean to be prudent), are constantly 
seeking securities which yield a return 
of from five per cent. upwards and 
which they believe have a fair chance 
to appreciate in price. It is upon 
these investors that large losses fall; I 
refer not only to the direct losses which 
result from unwise investments, but also 
to the indirect losses which result from 
their failure to overcome certain preju- 
dices. By indirect losses is meant the 
fact that these investors often fail to 
receive the security and the amount of 
income and profit which might readily 
be secured were they less influenced by 
surface conditions when choosing their 
securities, or in other words, were they 
less ignorant as to the proofs required 
of worthy investments. 

Most investors are willing to assume 
a reasonable degree of risk in the hope 
that their principal invested may be in- 
creased. There are today, and for 
years to come there will be, in this coun- 
try and in Canada, abundant opportuni- 
ties offering for the safe and profitable 
investment of money. I believe that 
the average investor, who invests for the 
most part in bonds, does not receive 
from his investments the income return 
and profit to which he is entitled. He 
receives a very small benefit from the 
equities and profits which are created 
and are made possible only by the 
use of his money. For years to come 
the demand will be constant and ever 
increasing for capital wherewith to de- 
velop the resources of this country, and 
this demand should readily permit of 
the investment of capital safely, to re- 
turn to the conservative investor not 
only an average income considerably 
higher than he is wont to receive, but 
also a larger profit. 
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“STEEL” AND THE TARIFF 


Editor “Investments”: 

Sm: There is so much talk going on as 
to the possible reduction of the tariff that, 
as a holder of Steel common, I am begin- 
ning to get somewhat worried. Talking the 
matter over recently with a friend, the 
point was made that if the tariff on steel 
should be reduced by the next Congress, 
Steel stock would not be worth a 
According to my way of looking at it, the 
tariff is going to be reduced. Do you 
think there is any cause for worry about 
the effect on Steel common? Ck. & 





EFERRING to the above, the best 
answer is probably contained in 
the remarks recently made by a promi- 
nent steel man to the editor of “‘Invest- 
ments.” “The officials of the Steel 
company,’ he said, “are not lying 
awake nights worrying over what is go- 
ing to happen in case the tariff is re- 
duced. In the first place, the extent to 
which our business depends on the pro- 
tection afforded by the tariff is ques- 
tionable; in the second place, it is 
doubtful if the tariff is going to be re- 
duced; and in the third place, it is a 
good deal of a question whether such 
reduction would help or hurt us. Con- 
sider the fact that, on account of the 
conservative policy pursued by the 
Steel Corporation ever since its foun- 
dation, we have an enormous cash sur- 
plus and are. in an infinitely stronger 
position to stand a set-back than any of 
our rivals. Should a reduction in the 
tariff lead to the bringing in of a lot of 
foreign-made steel, it would mean a 
whole lot more to the independents than 
it would to us. We should be able to 
stand it. They would not. Their loss 
would be our gain. There would be a 
ruction for a while, probably, but when 
the smoke all cleared away, we would 
be in a stronger position than ever. At 
least, that is the way it looks to me.” 


THE COPPER ACCUMULATION 


Editor “Investments”: 

Sm: I am somewhat disturbed about 
some copper stock that I own. From what 
I can see, the accumulation of copper is 
going steadily on and the producers don’t 


seem to be able to sell what they are taking 
out of the mines. What do you think of 
the copper outlook? C. N. D. 


HILE it is impossible in the 
limited space allotted here to go 
into any real discussion of the copper 
situation, we may say at once that the 
accumulation of copper which has been 
going on for so long and which is still 
going on is a dangerous feature in the 
situation, which can probably only be 
settled by some drastic movement. The 
intensely active business conditions of 
last Fall for a while cut into the accu- 
mulation of copper but did not serious- 
ly reduce the amount on hand. Now, 
we are running into a time when things 
are quieter again, and when real con- 
sumption is not what it might be, but 
production continues on the same or a 
larger scale—it seems to be the idea of 
the mine owners to dig as much copper 
out of the ground as they possibly can, 
regardless of whether they can or can- 
not sell it. As a result, the price of 
copper has fallen back almost to the 
low point made three years ago. If 
production is to continue at the pres- 
ent rate, it seems as though the price 
would have to fall back still further. 
The copper situation looks so bad 
that it seems hardly possible that it can 
be as bad as it looks. 


INVESTMENT NEWS AND NOTES 


—-Messrs. Bigelow & Company are at 
present offering at par the cumulative seven 
per cent. preferred stock of MacArthur 
Brothers Company, a_ contracting firm 
which during the eighty-four years of its 
existence has carried to a successful com- 
pletion over $100,000,000 worth of public 
works. 

The most notable among these, executed 
in whole or in part are: 

Erie Canal for the State of New York, 


large portions; Chicago drainage canal, 
several sections; World’s Fair Grounds, 
Chicago, and several of the buildings; 


Sault Ste. Marie Water Power Canal; 
Wachusetts Dam for the City of - Boston; 
Katonah Dam for the City of New York; 
Ashokan Dam and Reservoir for the City 
of New York, and many thousands of miles 
of railroad comprised in the principal trunk 
lines of the United States and Canada. 
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During its entire history this company has 
never failed to meet an obligation or fulfill 
a contract. 

The company has contracts, now on hand, 
amounting to over $22,000,000; and has 
under negotiation contracts approximating 
$30,000,000 more. The amount of this work, 
together with the promise of the future as 
evidenced by the number of great public 
works projected, have made desirable ad- 
ditional working capital, to handle the 
large share of these undertakings tendered. 
The company, therefore, authorized an in- 
crease of capitalization from $1,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock and $2,000,000 common stock, 
to $3,000,000 preferred stock and $3,000,000 
common stock. 

The average annual net earnings $264,- 
269.17 for seven years have been over three 
and one-half times the amount required to 
pay the seven per cent. dividends on the 
$1,000,000 preferred stock, authorized and 
outstanding. 


-—The arrangement of the circular of in- 
vestment offerings just put out by the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of Saint Louis is 
about the best we have seen in a long time. 
First comes the list of bonds offered—divided 
into corporation and municipal—and ar- 
ranged in the order of the yield they give. 
Following that come descriptions of each of 
the bonds, the essential features in every 
case being given. 

The advantage of a circular arranged in 
that way is that it enables the investor 


quickly to see what it contains in the way 
of bonds in which he may be interested, 
He is interested in municipal bonds yield. 
ing, say, between four and one-half and five 
per cent. By looking at the part of the 
list containing bonds yielding about that 
amount, he is able to see almost at a glance 
if there is anything there which he would 
be likely to buy. If so, he has only to turn 
to the following pages and find a compact 
descripton of the bond which has attracted 
his attention. 

The circular is one of the kind that bring 
business. 


—From a rather close study of the service 
offered by the Financial Graphic Company 
it is our opinion that the installation of 
the service will go a long way toward taking 
the place of the cumbersome and expensive 
statisticai departments now maintained by 
so many banks and: bankers. 

This is the age of specialization and con- 
centration—of profiting by the experience 
and work of others. We get our political 
news out of one kind of a newspaper and 
our sporting news out of another. Every- 
body makes a specialty of something. To 
get the best we have to go to the man who 
makes a specialty of it. 

The Financial Graphic Company is the 
very epitome of this idea. The aim of the 
service is to provide boiled down information 
—-facts and figures which it would take any- 
one but an expert weeks and months to 
get at. 


INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


{Corrected to June 20, approximate yield as figured July 1.] 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co., brokers 


in investment securities and dealers in un- 
listed and inactive railroad and industrial 
securities, 67 Exchange pl, New York. 


AND CITY BONDS. 


Price. Yield. 
100%-101 1.66 
101%-102% 2.60 
100%-100% 1.95 
-106 
-104% 
-100 
-102 
-105 
-101 
eg ee 94%- 95 

. .101%-103 
9..114%-116% 
-104 
- 96 


GOVERNMENT, STATE 


Name and Maturity. 
U. S. Gov., reg. 2s, 
U. S. Gov., reg. 3s, 
Panama Canal, reg. 2s, 
Dist. of Columbia 3-65s 105 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 101 
Colorado 4s, ’22 (op. 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr., 
Georgia 4%s, July, 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., 
Massachusetts 3%s, 
New York State 3s, '59 
North Carolina 6s, Apr., 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933....103 
Tenn. New Settlement 3s, '13.. 95 
Va. 6s, B. B. & Co. ctfs., 1871 40 - 45 
Boston 3%s, 1929 95 - 96% 
New York City 4%s, 1957....106%-107 
New York City 4%s, 1917....102%-103 
New York City 4s, 1959...... 99 -99% 
New York City 4s, 1955...... 98%- 99 
New York City 3%s, 1954.... 87%- 88% 
New York City 3%s, 1930 90 - 91% 
New York City rev. 6s, 1910..101 -101% 
Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 1938...100 -101% 
St. Louis 4s, July, -100 -101% 
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SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 
[Corrected to June 20.] 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 


Folowing are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and _ industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 
computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
added to price. 


Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 


Am. Cig. 4s, “‘A’”’ Mar. 15, ’11 98%- 99% 
Am. Cig. 4s, “B’ Mar. 15, '12 97%- 98% 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., ’10.. 99%-100% 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., ’14.. 97 - 98 
“Big Four’ 5s, *11....100 -100% 
" 99 -100% 
& Alton 5s, Mar. 15, ’13 98%- 99% 
H. & D. 4s, July, ’13 
Diamond Match 5s, 
Hudson Co. 6s, Oct., 
Interboro 6s, May, ‘11 
ZRCRé&L. &, 
Maine Central 4s, . sake 
Minn. & St. Louis 5s, Feb., ’11 98%- 9 
New Orl. Term. 5s, Apr., ’11.. 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., ’'10.. 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °14..102%-103% 
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Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 


Y.c. Equip. 5s, Nov., '16..103% 

Y¥.c. Equip. 5s, Nov., °’19..104%-106% 4.15 
Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., *11....100 . 
Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., °12....100%-101 3.93 


N. 
No. American 5s, May, ‘'12.. 99 

















-104% 4.15 


-100 5.00 
st. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., '12.. 95%- 96% 6.00 
st. L. & S. F. 58, Apr., °13.... 96%- 97% 5.45 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 1913.... 98 - 98% 5.45 
Tidewater 6s, June, '13.......100%-101% 5.35 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., '10....100 -100% 4.25 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., Bel 99%- .. 4.50 
Western Tel. 5s, Feb.. 1912.. 99 - 99% 5.20 
INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 
[Corrected to June 20.] 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
Bid. Asked. 
Le BOERS, BOGE, scccsvccoccsscwce 66 73 
\rkansas, Oklahoma & Western... 5 8 
\tlanta & West Point ........ e+e nee 180 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn......235 248 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref...... 16 20 
Yentrad ew Emgiand ..ccsccccsss 13 18 
‘entral New England, pref........ 23 28 
‘hicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 50 56 
‘hicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 63 68 
‘incinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 30 50 
‘incinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 65 7 
‘incin., N. O. & Tex. Pac.....-...-. 120 127 
‘incin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref..103 107 
‘incinnati Northern ...........0.. 50 65 
‘leveland, Akron & Columbus.... 75 85 
‘leve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref..101% 105 
DEIAWATE 2 .cccccccccccccererecees 47 49 
‘es Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref.... 50 80 
Detroit & Mackinac ........c..-0. 55 a 
yetroit & Mackinac, pref.......... 85 95 
‘rand Rapids & Indiana ......... 45 55 
Georgia, South. & Florida ........ 27 35 
Georgia, South. & Flor., 1st pref.. 95 ae 
yeorgia, South. & Flor, 2d pref.. 73 77 
Huntington & Broad Top......... 7 10 
iuntington & Broad Top, pref.... 25 35 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 20 25 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 25 30 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 14 18 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref. 3 40 
Maine Central ...--cccccssesesceed 220 
Maryland & Pennsylvania ........ 21 
Michigan Central ..ccccccccesccece 172 
Mississippi Central ........... Pere 40 
Northern Central ...---..+++eeee- 131 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 115 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie............ 300 eas 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern.. 1 nee 
Pere Marquete ........... irene 27 34 
Pere Marquette, Ist pref. ........ 54 60 
Pere Marquette, 2d pref. ........ 34 40 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref. - 45 
Seaboard ist pref. Te 80 
Seaboard 2d pref. . eer 40 45 
Spokane & Inland Empire oa nnn 35 45 
Spokane & Inland Empire, pref... 60 70 
Texas Central ...--.sseeeeeeeeeee . 45 wee 
Temee Comtral, PSL. .ocicvecesvces 76 one 
VR. | 6.00 k00004600s 000eenewece 19 23 
Vandalia ....cc0. coccccccccccccees 80 eee 
Williamsport & “North Branch. 1 3 
GUARANTEED STOCKS. 
{Corrected to June 20.] 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 
Bid. Asked. 
Albany & Susquehanna (D, & H.)..280 300 


Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).138 146 


Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. 
Augusta & 


of Ga.) 


Beech Creek (N. Y. Central). 


Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) ....-.- sa? 


Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. 
St. Ry. 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.) 


CP 0 :b:n0 0:0 0.6060s o:00 





(So.R.R.) .180 eee 
Savannah A. L. beers. 


115 
102 
225 


Boston & Providence (Old Colon; : 2 298 
& th Av. R. R. Co. 


Broadway 


(Met. St. 


Ry. CO.) w.ccecccccees 


=" —~ R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 
_, Co. 


Catawissa R. R. (Phila & Read.). 


Cayuga & Susquehanna 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. 


Christopher & 10th St. R. R. _ 
R.) 


(M. 8. 


a 


8 


0 135 
0 165 

150 
2 120 


(D.L.&W.) .215 228 
(Met. St. Ry.) 30 40 


0 100 
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Bid. Asked. 


Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)..170 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment.. 99 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)....201 
Commercial Union (Com’] C. Co.)..105 
—— Union of Me. (Com. >, 
errr Ce rl eee 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.) meee 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)...165 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.)....135 
Conn. River (B. & M.) ......+++-.+260 
Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..185 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.).193 
oes ng Peer &s. W. (L. Ss. & 


) 
East. Pa. (Phila. + Reading) ...... 130 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) .260 
Elmira & ‘Weiaenapest pfd. (Nor. 


CGD - n:vdnveece seastnpese'soss.000s 135 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. 8. &@ S.): - 225 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.)..... 140 


Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)... 40 
a & Jackson pfd. (L. S. oe 
Forty-second St. & G. St. a 5 
Cate Te MED. i n0:6.606 0.00 20% 5000068 ) 
— Pa R. & Bk. Co. (L. ‘ 
& DAD wetatith<ches the k ness 25 
Gold yt Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.) . 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent. . -120 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 
Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 90 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (III. Cen.) 95 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 84 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)....168 
Kalamazoo, Al. & G. Rapids (L. S. 





¥ >) eee ere 140 
Kan. C., Ft. Scott & M. pfd. (St. 
ie SS reer eres 70 


K. C. St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al.).130 
Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. &-N 
RD. 4 ctabiiieth on oak SO nike 8c84\6:6% 08 330 
Little Miami (Penn. R. R.).......-. 210 
a 1s eee Nav. & Coal (Phil. 


Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.) .160 
= Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. & 
) 


Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 


Ry.) 
Mobile & Ohio S.A ere Cece 7 
Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley). .17 
Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. & were 175 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.) a 
N..H. & Northampton ve , N. ‘i. 

Ph. MGM 6 Semalaiadatiaked seine iawn 10 
N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa. R.R.) .25 
N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 

/ St er ree re 110 
N. Y. & Harlem (N. Y. Central)... .3 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.)..120 
Ninth Av. R. R. Co.(M. St. Ry. Co.).140 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).155 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..198 
North. R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R:) 87 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...107 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y.,N.H.&H.) . .205 
Ogden Min. R.R. (Cen.R.R. of N.J.). 96 





Old Colony (N.Y.,N.H.&H.)........ 190 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..210 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.). 66 


Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.I.&P.).185 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa. R. R.)245 
Pits. BEL. (P. LB. & C. Ca.).. 33 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.).168 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chic. special 


4 F 162 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. & Mn) o2ABt 
Pitts. McW’port & Y. (P. & L 


| Ot > BAR er ee eer 120 
Providence & Worcester (N. Y., N. 

We Oe ERD. whencdéacetecentacenss0s 260 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.)..190 
Rome & Clinton (D. & ae opeed «140 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N. Y. Cen.)118 


Saratoga & Schnectady (D. & H.)..169 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co. . 20 
Southern Atlantic Tel. CW. U.). 87 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.). "110 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.)..108 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)..168 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 


Upper Coos (Maine Central) ..... 135 
Utica & Black River oats w. 
MGS Sawin e thea kunee cceccece 171 
Utica, Chen. "& Susqueh. (D. L. 
hs ra eer nee 144 
United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa R.R.) .244 
Valley of New York (D., & W.)..120 
Ware R. R. (Boston & ee, evcsnee 
Warren BR. BR. GK, EL. & W.) ccccvies 168 





360 
216 


120 
172 


126 
78 
84 

i84 

190 
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EQUIPMENT BONDS. 


{Corrected to June 20.] 


Quoted by Blake & Reeves, dealers in invest- 
ment securities, 34 Pine st., New York. 
Quotations are given in basis. 


Bid. Asked. 


4% 


Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., 
4% 


Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 442%, , 
Buff. & Susquehanna 5%, Aug., 
Canadian Northern .% 9 Ss 
Central of Georgia 43g 

Central of N. J. 4% 

Ches. & Ohio 4%, Oct., 

Chic. & Alton 4%, June, 

Chic. & Alton 4%%, Nov., 
Chic., R. I. & Pac. 44%% 

Del. & Hud. 4%%, guy, 

Den. & Rio Grande 5% 

Erie 4%, Dec., ’11 

Erie 4%, June, '13 

Erie 4%, Dec., ’ 
Erie 4 Dec., 
Erie 4%, June, ’ 

N. Y. Cent. 5%, Nov., ’ 
N. Y. Cent. N 

No. West 4%, Mar., °17 
Pennsylvania 4%, Nov., 
Seaboard Air Line 5%, June, ’ 

So. Ry. 4%%, Series E, June, 14 


PFs J 


be 
~~ 


OnOeonF e OID 
Mer rhe te yeh a 
SEAR RE 
ADS Se SP SS CCT A & SOCIO & SOOT 
~ SI] ~ ee) 
RFS RES 


RRAKKAERRE 


NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 


{Corrected to June 20.] 


Quoted by Williamson & Squire, members New 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 
investment securities, 25 Broad street, New 
York. 


Bid. Asked. 

Bleecker St & Ful 
Ist 4s 0 50 60 
Bway Surf Ry Ist 5s..1924 102 
Bway & 7th Av stock ra: 
Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1943 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 5s..1914 
Col & 9th Av ist 5s...1993 
custehester & 10th St...... 
Dry Dk E B & Bat 5s. — 
Dry Dock EB & B 

Ctfs 5s 
42d St M & St N Av 68.1910 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s..1922 
Second Av Ry stock 
Second Av Ry ist 5s..1909 
Second Av Ry Cons 58.1948 
Sixth Av Ry _ stock....... 
South Ferry Ry ist bs. 1919 
Tarryt'n W P & M 5s.1928 
Union Ry ist 5s 21942 
Westchester El Ry 58.1943 
Yonkers Ry ist 5s 
Central Union Gas 5s.. 
Equitable Gas Light 5s. 
New Amst Gas Cons 5s.1% 
N Y & E R Gas Ist 5s. 
N. Y & E R Gas Con 5s. 
Northern Union Gas 5s. 
Standard Gas Light 5s. 
Westchester Light 5s.. 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 5s. 
Hoboken Fy _ ist Mtg 5s. 
NY & Bkn Fy Ist Mt 6s. 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 58.1946 
NY & East River Fy...... 
10th & 23d St Ferry....... 
10th & 23d St Fy Ist — 
Union Ferry .cccccccccccee 
Union Ferry ist gs -1920 


ACTIVE BONDS. 
[Corrected to June 20.] 


Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 


street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 
Chem. 5s 101 
Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, oe 70 
Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 103 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Div. 4%. 90 
Bethlehem Steel 5s 8 88 
Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 98% 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 4s.. 95 


Amer. Agri. 


Bid. Asked. 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy Ill. Div. 3%s. 87 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s.... H 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref’ng is 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s... 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s. 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s... 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s. "121 
Va. Carolin Chem. 98 
Western Maryland 4s 
Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s. 
Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 89 
Western Pacific 5s 93 


COAL BONDS. 
[Corrected to June 20.] 


Quoted by Frederick H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 
investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 


York. 
Bid. Asked. 
Beech Creek C. & Coke Ist 5s, 1944. 7) 80 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. Ist 6s, 1922.105 110 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal 1st 4s, 1940. 8 85 
Consolidated Indian Coal list Sink- 

ing Fund 5s, 1935 § 
Continental Coal Ist 5s, 1952...... § 
Fairmount Coal Ist 5s, 1931 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

1st Sinking Fund 5s, 1951 99 
Monongahela River Con. 

Coll. Tr. 5s. 1947 5 
New ame Railway & Coal ist & 

Coll. Tr. 5s, 1947 95 

New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

& coll. Tr. 5s, 1951 
Pittsburg Coal Co. 1st & Coll. Tr. 

Sinking Fund 5s, 1954 106 
Pleasant Val. Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1928. 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries ist 

58, 1957 80 
Somerset Coal Co. Ist 5s, 1932.... 90 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 60 
Vandalia Coal ist 5s, 1930 100 
Victor Fuel Ist 5s, 1953 85 
Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 1942.. 
West End Coll. ist 5s, 1913 95 


POWER COMPANY BONDS. 
[Corrected to June 20.] 


Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange 


24 Broad street, New York. 
Bid. 


Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Bonds, 6%, due 1932 (Int.) 95 99 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 
Pref., 6%, cumulative (ex com. 
stk. div.) 
Guanajuato Power & El. . 
Arizona Power C.., bonds 6%, 
1933 
Arizona Power Co. pref. 
Arizona Power Co. com. 
Great Western Power Co, 
5%, due 1946 
Western Power Co. — 
Western Power Co., 2 
Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%. due 1946 
Mobile Electric Co. pref. 7 
Mobile Electric Co. com. 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. pref., 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co. com. 


Asked 


due 


bonds, 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 
[Corrected to June 20.] 


Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., 
dealers in miscellaneous securities, 
street, New York. 


brokers and 
33 Wall 


Bid. Asked. 


American Brake Shoe & F., com. 
American Brake Shoe & F., pref.. 
American Brass 

American Chicle, com. 

American Chicle, pref. 

American Coal Products 
American Gas & Electric, com.... 
American Gas & Electric, pref.... 
Adams Express 2 
American Express 

American Light & Traction, com.. 
American Light & Traction, pref.. 





INVESTMENTS 


Bid. Asked. 


American District Tel. » Deve &@ 61 

Babcock & Wilcox 100 104 

Borden’s Condensed Milk, com.... 115 

Borden’s Condensed Milk, pref.... 

sush Terminal 

conn. Ry. & Ltg., 

‘onn. Ry. & Ltg., pref. 

‘ripple Creek Central, 

‘ripple Creek Central, pref 

yel., Lack. & Western Coal 

Du Pont Powder, 

Du Pont Powder, pref 

E. W. Bliss, 

E. W. Bliss, pref..... wecerccecece 125 
pire Steel & Iron, com : 

Empire Steel & Iron, pref 

Hudson & Manhattan, com 

International Nickel, 

International Nickel, 

International Silver, 

International Silver, 

Int. Time Recording, 

Int. Time Recording, 

Kings Co. E. L. & P. 

Lackawanna Steel 

Oil Fields of Mexico 

Pacific Gas & Electric, com 

Pacific Gas & Electric, 

Pheips, Dodge & CO...cccccccsccce 195 

Producers Oil 

Royal Baking Powder, 

Royal Baking Powder, 

safety Car Heating & 

Sen Sen Chiclet 

Singer Manufacturing 

Standard Coupler, com.. 

Texas Oil Company 

Texas & Pacific Coal 


BANK AND 


[Corrected to June 20, 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 42 
Broadway, New York. 


Div. Rate. Bid. 


Aetna National Bank .... 8 
Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk.. 10 
Audubon Bank eo oe 
Bank of America 

Bank of the Manhattan Co. 
Bank of the Metropolis... 
Bank of N. Y.. N. B. A.cce 
Bank of Washington Hts.. 
Battery Park Nat. Bank... 
Bowery Bank 

Bronx Borough Bank 
Bryant Park Bank 
Butchers & Drovers Bank.. 
Century Bank 

Chase National Bank 
Chatham National Bank... 
Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 
Chemical National Bank... 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk.. 
City Bank 

Coal & Iron Nat. Bank.... 
Colonial Bank 

Columbia Bank 

Commerce Bank 

Corn Exchange 

East River Nat. 

Fidelity Bank 

Fifth Avenue Bank ... 
Fifth National Bank 

First National Bank 
Fourteenth Street Bank.... 
Fourth National Bank .... 
Gallatin National Bank.... 
Garfield National Bank.... 
German-American Bank ... 
German Exchange Bank... 
Germania Bank 

Greenwich Bank 

Hanover National Bank.... 
a & Traders . 
Irving 

Jefferson Bank 

Liberty National Bank 
Lincoln National Bank 


Asked. 


~ 


ne 


Tri-City Railway & Light, 
Tri-City Railway & Light, 
U. S. Express 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol, com 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol, pref...... 
Union Typewriter, com 

Union Typewriter, Ist pref 

Union Typewriter, 2d pref 
Virginian Railway 

Wells Fargo Express 

Western Pacific 

Worthington Pump, pref 


com 
Pret...+ 1 


FOREIGN AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
{Corrected to June 20.] 
Reported by Zimmerman & Forshay, 9-11 Wall 
street, New York. 
Asked. 


93% 
84% 


Bid. 


German Gov. 
German Gov. 

Prussian Consols 4s 
Bavarian Gov. 4s 
Russian Gov. 

Saxony Gov. 
Hamburg Gov. 3s 
City of Berlin 4s 
City of Cologne 
City of Augsburg 4s 
City of Munich 4s 
City of Frankfurt 3%s 
City of Vienna 4s 
Mexican Gov. 5s 
Russian Gov. 4s 
French Gov. Rente 3s 
British Consols 2%s 


TRUST COMPANY STOCKS 


1910.] 


Bid. Asked. 


Manhattan Co. - 330 345 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 250 260 
Mechanics & Metals Nat. 

- Bank 255 265 
Mercantile Nat. 6 150 165 
Merchants . ° pee 160 ees 
Merchants’ ‘ a 7 180 
Metropolis wa g 410 
Metropolitan Bank er 
Mount Morris Bank 
Mutual Bank 
Nassau Bank 
Nat. 

Nat. Butchers & Drovers’.. 
National City Bank 

National Park Bank 
National Reserve Bank 
New Netherlands’ Bank.... 

N. Y. County Nat. Bank... 

New York Bkg. Assn 

N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank... 

Night & Day Bank 

Nineteenth Ward Bank 

Northern Bank 
Pacific Bank 
Park Bank 
People’s Bank 
Phenix National Bank 
Plaza Bank 

Seaboard National Bank.. 
Second National Bank .... 1 
Sherman National Bank... 
State Bank 

Twelfth Ward Bank ....... 
Twenty-Third Ward Bk. 
Union Ex. Nat. 

Washington Heights Bank. 
West Side Bank 

Yorkville Bank 


NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 


Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Astor Trust Co. 350 370 
Bankers’ Trust Co. 5 650 675 
Brooklyn Trust Co. 435 ose 
Carnegie Trust Co. eee 130 
Central Trust Co. 1030 
Columbia Trust Co. 300 
Commercial Trust Co. oe 125 
Empire Trust Co. 310 
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v. Rate. Bid. Asked. 


Equitable Trust Co. 2 coe 490 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 

(par $25) 5 1725 1775 
Fidelity Trust Co 6 210 
Flatbush Trust Co. owe 
Franklin Trust Co. 
Fulton Trust Co. see 
Guaranty Trust Co. 860 
Guardian Trust Co. oe wae 175 
Hamilton Trust Co. coe 
Home Trust Co. 4 oe 
Hudson Trust Co. 
International Bank’g Cuorp. . 
Kings Co. Trust Co. 16 
Knickerbocker Trust Co.... 
Lawyers’ Mortgage Co. 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & 

Trust Co. 
Lincoln Trust Co. 
Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 
—_— Trust Co. 

) 


Mercantile Trust Co. 
Metropolitan Trust Co. 
Mutual Aliance Trust Co.. 
Nassau Trust 

National Surety Co. 

N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust = « 
N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co. 
New York Trust Co. 
People’s Trust Co. 

Queens Co. Trust Co. 

Savoy Trust Co. 

Standard Trust_ Co. 

Title Guar. & Trust Co.... 
Trust Co. of America 
Union Trust Co. 

U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co.... 
United States Trust Co.... 
Van Norden Trust Co.. 
Washington Trust Co. 
Williamsburg Trust Co. 
Windsor Trust Co. 


BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 
Congress St., Boston. 

Div. Last 


Rate. Sale. 
151% 


Name. 


Atlantic National Bank 
Boylston National Bank 
Commercial National Bank 
Eliot National Bank 

Fourth National Bank .. 
Merchants National Bank 
Metropolitan National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce 
National Market Bank, Brighton.. 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury. 
National Shawmut Bank . 
National Union Bank ... 
National Security Bank 

New England National Bank 
Old Boston National Bank 
People’s National Bank, Roxbury... 
Second National Bank 

South End National Bank 
State National Bank 

Webster & Atlas Nationai Bank. 
Winthrop National Bank 


*No public sales. 
BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 


Name. 


American Trust Co. 
Bay State Trust Co. 
Beacon Trust Co. 
Boston Safe D. & T. Co. 
City Trust Co. 

Columbia Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Dorchester Trust Co. 
Exchange Trust Co. 
Federal Trust Co. .. 
International Trust Co. 
Liberty Trust Co. 
Mattapan D. & T. 
Mechanics Trust Co. 
New England Trust Co. 
Old Colony Trust Co. 
Puritan Trust Co. 

State Street Trust Co. 
United States Trust Co. 


* No public sales. 


CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 


Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 


Monroe St., Chicago. 
Div. Rate. Bid.Asked. 


Bank 
Evanston. 


Calumet National 6 
City National, 12 
Commercial National Bank. 8 
National Bank. 10 
Bank. 16 

10 

16 

10 
8 
0 
4 
8 


Continental 
Corn Exchange Nat. 
Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 
First National Bank 
First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 
Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
Bank 1 
Monroe National Bank . 
Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
National City Bank 6 
National Produce Bank ... 4 
Prairie National Bank oe 


CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 


. Rate. Bid. 


Ashland Exchange 

Austin State Bank 

Central Trust Co 

Chicago City Bank 

Chicago Savings Bank 

Citizens Trust Co. 

Colonial Tr. & Sav. 

Drexel State Bank 

Drovers Tr. & Sav. 

Englewood State 

Farwell Trust Co. 

Hibernian Banking Assn... 

Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank... 

Kaspar State Bank 

Kenwood Tr. & Sav. 

Lake View Tr. & Sav. . 

Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 

Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk. 

Northern Trust Co. 

North Avenue State Bank.. 

North Side State Bank.. 

Northwest State Bank .... 

Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. 

Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank .. 

Peoples Stock Yards State 
Bank 

Prairie § 

Pullman Lean & Tr. Bank. 

Railway Exchange Bank... 

Security Bank 

Sheridan Tr. . 

South Chicago Sav. 

South Side State Bank.... .. 

State Bank of Chicago.... 12 

State Bank, Evanston .... 10 

Stockmen’s Trust Co. 5 

Stock Yards Savings Bank 8 

Union Bank 6 

Union Trust Co. 

West Side Tr. & Sav. 

Western Trust 

Woodlawn Trust 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 


— articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in Tue BanxKers MaGazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 





VIRGINIA BANKERS HOLD ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION 


LD POINT COMFORT entertained the 
seventeenth annual convention of the 
Virginia Bankers’ Association on 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 9, 
10 and 11. 

The sessions were of exceeding interest 
and well attended, there being a goodly 
sprinkling of  out-of-the-state bankers, 
present. Some of those present from 
a distance were: J. D. Ayres, the 
newly elected vice-president of the Bank 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Wm. 


dress of Secretary N. P. Gatling, in the 
nature of his annual report, another by 
George Bryan of Richmond, attorney for 
the association. 

Robert E. James, president of the Easton 
Trust Company of Easton, Pa., addressed 
the convention on the negative of the cen- 
tral bank question, maintaining that the 
present baking system is the best obtain- 
able. Prof. Royal Meeker, of Princeton 
University, upheld the central bank. 

As part of the entertainment features, the 


After the Boat Ride 


Mck. Reed, assistant cashier of the 
rirst National Bank, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
H. S. Zimmerman, assistant cashier of the 
Mellon National Bank, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
F. J. Woodworth, vice-president First Na- 
tional Bank, of Cleveland, Ohio; J. A. 
Ward, assistant cashier of the Cleveland 
National Bank, of Cleveland, Ohio» Arthur 
H. Titus, assistant cashier National City 
Bank, of New York City; Alex. D. Camp- 
bell, assistant cashier Hanover National 
Bank, New York City; Leslie M. Shaw, 
president First Mortgage Guarantee and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles 
W. Warden, president of the United States 
Trust Company, of Washington, D. C.; 


Snowden Hoff, assistant cashier of the Third ° 


National Bank of Baltimore, Md.; and F. 
V. Baldwin, of New York. 

Many speeches of interest to the dele- 
gates were delivered, among them the ad- 


delegates and visitors took a trolley.ride to 
Newport News and inspected the shipbuild- 
ing yards, 

J. W. Miller, cashier of the Peoples Bank 
of Pulaski, was elected president of the 
association, succeeding Henry A. Walker 
of Staunton, who was presented on his re- 
tirement with a silver loving cup. 

The other officers elected were: Vice- 
presidents, E. P. Miller, president of the 
First National of Lynchburg; Tench F. 
Tilghman, vice-president of the Citizens 
Bank of Norfolk; W. M. Addison, cashier 
of the National Bank of Richmond; R. G. 
Vance, vice-president of the First National 
of Waynesboro; J. W. Bell, president of 
the First National of Abingdon; secretary, 
N. P. Gatling, cashier of Eagle Rock Bank; 
treasurer, Julian H. Hill, assistant cashier 
of the National State Bank of Richmond. 
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ENGINEERING AND COMMERCIAL SKILL APPLIED 
TO THE OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS 


HE operation of gas, electric and 
street railway properties in the 
United States is comparatively a 

new business. The use of gas for fuel and 
ighting purposes is something more than 
me hundred years old, yet for most of 
he United States it is less than half this 


PHOTO BY MATZENE 


many utility properties failed to pay and 
not a few lost money. 


Expert Service NEEDED. 


It has been abundantly demonstrated that 
the success of public utility corporations 
purveying gas and electric service and 


Henry M. Byllesby 


age. The first electric plant was built in 
1882. Application of electricity for mo- 
tive power is still younger. 

Up to the last decade the pressing need 
for expert engineering and commercial skill 
in the operation and management of these 
branches of public utilities was not general- 
ly recognized. Local business men who 
had made successes out of their respective 
callings were usually not only the owners, 
but the active managers of the plants. 
What they knew about gas, electricity and 
transportation was only such knowledge as 
they were forced to acquire in order to car- 
ry on the business. As a natural result 


urban transportation depends very largely 
upon the character of the management. It 
was recognized quite a number of years 
ago that the successful operation of these 


industries required the close application 
of experienced specialists. 

As a natural sequence, organizations came 
into existence predicated on the theory of 
expert attention. There are several or- 
ganizations of this type now performing 
valuable functions for the public, the bank- 
er, the capitalist and the small investor. 

So far their careers have shown the theory 
upon which they proceeded to be correct. 

Among the organizations of this charac- 


77 
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ter, H. M. Byllesby & Co. is notable both 
for the large number of properties under 
its direction and the great success that has 
attended its operations. 

It is believed that an outline of the 
Byllesby organization cannot fail to be of 
interest to anyone concerned with public 
utilities, and particularly to the banker who 
makes loans on the securities based upon 
this form of property and to the investor 
who buys them. 


An ORGANIZATION OF ENGINEERS. 


The firm is primarily an organization of 
engineers specializing in the design, con- 
struction, operation and management of 
public utility properties. Its home office 
is at Chicazo and it has branch offices at 
Portland, Ore., San Diego, Cal., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and Mobile, Ala. 

By combining the general management 
of a number of properties in cities of less 
than 100,000 population, it has been found 
possible to pay the high salaries necessary 
to obtain technical and commercial ability 
truly responding to the term “expert.” 
Specialists should be employed in lines of 
business where specialization is absolutely 
essential, owing to the exacting professional 
demands. All this Byllesby & Company 
has done, and the results achieved in the 
operation of the numerous public utility 
properties under its control is proof of the 
wisdom of the plan. 


APPLICATION OF Mopern Metuops Ituvs- 


TRATED. 


As an illustration of what the applica- 
tion of modern methods has accomplished, 
figures taken from the records of the Ok- 
lahoma Gas & Electric Company, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., are in point. Byllesby & Com- 
pany took over the management of the 
Oklahoma City properties in 1904, and the 
following facts indicate the rapidity of de- 
velopment: . 


Capacity Electric Station 

Mileage Electric Distribution System 
Mileage Gas Mains 

Number Electric Customers 

Number Gas Customers 


Although Oklahoma City has grown very 
rapidly during this time, the increase in the 
population shows nothing like the percen- 
tages in the growth of the gas and electric 
business. During 1909 alone the number of 
electric consumers at Oklahoma City in- 
creased fifty per cent. and the number of 
gas consumers thirty-five per cent., although 
during the year the growth in population 
could hardly have exceeded 15,000 people. 

At San Diego, Cal., and in the other 
properties managed, the results of the 
Byllesby management are quite as striking. 

At the present time the electric street 


railway, gas and electric properties which 
the organization controls are serving some 
forty-five cities and towns throughout the 
West and South. Various properties have 
their separate corporate organizations, but 
all are under the direct control and super- 
vision of the central directing force in the 
home office. 


Scope oF THE Firm’s OPERATIONS. 


As outlined by Mr. Byllesby, in his ad- 
dress at the last annual convention of H. M. 
Byllesby & Co. and affiliated companies, 
the business of the firm embraces the fol- 
lowing main features: 


(a) Making examinations and reports, 
audits, and appraisals of utility properties 
for banks, corporations and individuals. 

(6) The managing of local utility prop- 
erties. x 

(c) Acting as consulting engineers and 
the designing and superintending of all 
classes of engineering work. 

(d) Dealing in stocks and bonds of 
local utility properties. The purchase and 
sale of such properties and from time to 
time their refinancing. 


Retations To BANKS AND INVESTORS. 


The relation of Byllesby & Company to 
banks, financial houses and investors is one 
comprising several capacities. In the first 
place the firm stands as a source of ex- 
pert knowledge, whose opinions on public 
utility questions are rendered with great 
care and only after exhaustive investigation. 
Secondly, the firm represents a conserving 
force, exerting an influence for stability 
upon the properties trusted to its manage- 
ment. In the third place, the Byllesby 
organization represents the highest type of 
engineering skill, this meaning that proper- 
ties operated are constructed and main- 
tained according to the best standards. 
Lastly, H. M. Byllesby & Company has 


1910. 

3,650 kilowatts 
121 miles 
109 miles 

6,301 

7,296 


1904. 
700 kilowatts 
20 miles 
13 miles 
1,400 
577 


proven that it possessses the commercial 
ability not only to make public utility 
properties profitable to the investor, but 
to so manage these properties as to please 
and satisfy the public. 


Hicu Stranparp MAINTAINED. 


This organization is one which believes 
that the responsibilities laid upon organiza- 
tions of the class to which it belongs are 
ethical and binding to the highest degree. 
It. conceives itself in the attitude of a phy- 
sician or lawyer, answerable to its clients 
for the wisdom of its opinions and morally 
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liable to redeem its statements by full and 
complete performance. Conforming to this 
attitude, the firm has been extremely con- 
servative and cautious in all of its rela- 
tions with investors. 


AND ProcressivE Metuops Fot- 
LOWED. 


MoverN 


The leaders in public utilities for some 
years have agreed that broader methods 
must be adopted in dealing with the public 
if utility properties are to be maintained 
on a secure and profitable basis. H. M. 
Byllesby & Company stands for modern 
ideas and for progressive methods in public 
utility operations. It believes there is no 
~xcuse whatever for unfair or crooked work 
in public utilities, but that investment in 
such enterprises should be permanent and 
secure. 


Fam TREATMENT OF THE PUBLIC. 


In order to insure the security of capital 
invested in utilities Byllesby & Company be- 
lieves that efficient and adequate service 
must be given at the lowest rates consistent 
with sound management. The history of 
the firm in the various cities in which it is 
interested is distinguished by the following 
characteristics: 


Reductions in the price of service. 

Great improvement in the quality and 
scope of service. 

Full faith in the city. 

The heavy investment of new capital. 

Great improvements in the physical prop- 
erty. 

It is a fixed principle of the organization 
to coéperate with other commercial inter- 
ests and with the public toward the healthy 
development and growth of communities. 
Obviously the gas and electric company 
can grow only as the city grows. There- 
fore the utility company must do its utmost 
toward making conditions attractive for in- 
dustrial enterprises and for residence. 

This policy of entering heartily into the 
community affairs of cities has proven to be 
highly desirable. The Byllesby companies 
display an eagerness to join in all plans 
calculated to benefit local conditions and 
believe thoroughly in the merits of frank 
dealing with the public. 

Probably no group of utility companies 
in the United States has expended more 
effort and money in the much-needed work 
of educating the people to a true concep- 
tion of the modern public service corpora- 
tion than have the Byllesby companies. As 
a result the public is found to be both 
enlightened and friendly toward the oper- 
ating organizations, freely bestowing the 
commendation due highly efficient service 
and admitting that the prices charged are 
reasonable. 

New business departments are maintained 
for the express purpose of studying the 


exact needs of the consumers and the pub- 
lic generally, and to devise ways and means 
of meeting these demands so that advan- 
tages will accrue to both consumer and 
company. 

The operation of a utility company neces- 
sarily has to satisfy both the investors on 
one hand and the public on the other. That 
this can be accomplished thoroughly and 
well has been proven by the success of the 
Byllesby organization and the confidence it 
has inspired among bankers and investors. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK- 
ING—EIGHTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION 


HE eighth annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking, held 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., June 8, 9 and 

10, proved to be the most important and 
best attended one in the history of the or- 
ganization. Three days were devoted to the 
various sessions, including outings and enter- 
tainments for the enjoyment of the young 
bankers. Two or three business sessions 
were held daily and many speeches were 
made of general and local interest. 

President N. D. Alling, of the Nassau 
Bank, New York City, presided over the 
various business sessions. Mr. Alling’s ad- 
dress and that of J. W. Burns, of the pro- 
tective department of the American Bankers’ 
Association, took up the greater part of the 
first session, of which the remainder was de- 
voted to routine business. In the afternoon 
of the first day the young bankers visited 
the National Military Park, and in the even- 
ing danced at the Country Club. 

Edward B. Vreeland, of the National 
Monetary Commission, addressed the con- 
vention on the morning of the second day. 
F. O. Watts also made a speech, and two 
prize papers were read on the central bank 
question. The delegates then took up for 
discussion a number of topics of current 
interest. 

In the evening of the second day (Thurs- 
day) there was a special session to hear 
the papers in the Chapman contest, the 
prize being awarded by Joseph Chapman, Jr. 

On Friday morning there was an address 
by Logan C. Murray, president of the Amer- 
ican National Bank of Louisville, Ky., after 
which the annual election was held. It re- 
sulted as follows: 

President, Ralph H. MacMichael, of the 
Mellen National Bank of Pittsburgh; vice- 
president, L. C. Humes, of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Memphis, Tenn.; secretary, 
C. H. Marston, of Boston, Mass; treasurer, 
R. J. Taylor, of Savannah, Ga. 

New members of the executive council 
elected: Herbert H. Owens, of Baltimore; 
George A. Brown, of Denver; Harry F. 
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Pratt, of Cleveland, O., and H. J. 
of Cincinnati. 

George E. Allen was re-elected education- 
al director. 

Of the eighteen prize essays submitted, 
the first prize was awarded to J. E. Rovens- 
ky, of the First National, Pittsburgh, and 
the second to A, M. Dickinson of the Chat- 
tanooga Savings Bank. Among the promi- 
nent men who addressed the convention were: 
Logan C. Murray, president American Na- 
tional, Louisville; Chas. M. Preston, repre- 


Mergler 
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senting the Tennessee Barkers’ Association; 
F. O. Watts, president of the First National 
of Nashville, and vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association; Hon. Edward B. 
Vreeland, vice-chairman of the National 
Monetary Commission and chairman of the 
committee on banking and currency of the 
National House of Representatives; Secre- 
tary Farnsworth of the American Bankers’ 
Association and others. 

Rochester, N. Y., was awarded the 1911 
convention. 


CHARLES HAMILTON SABIN 
Newly Elected Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


HLARLES HAMILTON SABIN, a 
vice-president of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York, 

was on June 22, elected vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
to succeed Charles H. Allen, the new treas- 
urer of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. Mr. Sabin was born in 1868 in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., and was graduated from 
the Greylock Institute in 1885. For two 


years he was in the flour commission busi- 
ness in Albany and the rest of his life 
since then has been devoted to banking. 
He became a clerk in the National Com- 
mercial Bank of Albany in 1887 and after- 
ward took higher positions with other in- 


stitutions in that city. In 1902 he was made 
vice-president and general manager of the 
National Commercial, which had been en- 
larged. In May, 1907, he was called to New 
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York to become president of the Nation- 
al Copper Bank, and he built that institu- 
tion up rapidly. Several months ago, when 
the National Copper was absorbed by the 
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Mechanics and Metals, Mr. Sabin was taken 
into the latter institution as vice-president. 
He was president of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association in 1904. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ CONVENTION 


TOUR OF THE EASTERN AND SOUTHERN BANKERS 


paerws its custom for several 
years past, the New York State 

Bankers’ Association, through _ its 
committee on transportation and arrange- 
ments, has arranged for a special tour to 
the Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, which will 
be held at Los Angeles, California, October 
3 to 7. Bankers from all sections of the 


Leaving Los Angeles over the Southern 
Pacific for the return journey on the morn- 
ing of October 8, stops will be made at 
Santa Barbara, Paso Robles, Hotel Del 
Monte, Santa Cruz, the gigantic redwood 
forests, and San José, arriving at the New 
Palace Hotel on Tuesday morning, October 
11, leaving there over the Shasta Route 
the following morning, stopping at Shasta 


Gentlemen’s Club Car 


country, and from the East and South es- 
pecially, have been invited to join in this 
delightful tour. 

The special train bearing the bankers 
will leave New York over the New York 
Central Lines, Monday, September 26, ar- 
riving at Chicago the following afternoon. 
From Chicago to Kansas City the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul will be used, and 
for the remainder of the journey to Los 
Angeles the Atchison, Topeka and Sante 
Fe. Arrangements have been made for 
visiting all the most desirable attractions 
en route, including the famous Grand Canon 
of Arizona. The special train will ar- 
rive at Los Angeles on the evening of 
October 2, where the convention will be 
in session from October 3 to 7, with head- 
quarters at the Alexandria Hotel. 


Springs, and arriving at Portland, Oregon, 
Friday, October 14. In the afternoon the 
special will leave over the Northern Pa- 
cifie for Seattle, Washington, arriving 
there about 8.30 the same evening. About 
11 o’clock on the evening of October 15 the 
train will start for Vancouver, B. C., ar- 
riving there the following morning. Turn- 
ing eastward over the Canadian Pacific the 
special train will leave Vancouver at noon 
on Saturday, October 16, stopping at Bauff 
Hot Springs and the other principal points 
of interest in the Canadian Rockies. Leav- 
ing Bauff at 6.25 p. m. on October 18, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis will be reached at 
10.30 a. m., October 20. Leaving St. Paul 
at 6.30 on that date, via the Chicago and 
Northwestern, direct connection will be 
made at Chicago with the New York Cen- 
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Mount Shasta, near Sissons 


tral Lines for the return to New York 
arriving there about 10 a. m. Saturday Oc- 
tober 22, after having travelled a distance 
of 8,196 miles. 


The special will be a counterpart of the 
world-famous Twentieth Century Limited. 


The highest grade of Pullman equipment 

will be assigned—drawing-room and open 

section sleeping cars; state room, observa- 

tion and dining cars; the drawing rooms 

accommodate three persons, and staterooms, 

two persons, each room containing complete 
’ 


Grand Foyer, Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles 
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toilet conveniences. A combination buffet- 
smoking-library car, with barber shop and 
bath, will be known as the Gentlemen’s 
Club Car, and the observation car will be 
known as the Ladies’ Club Car, in which 
will be placed an upright player-piano. 
There will be a stenographer in the ob- 
servation car whose services will be free to 
members of the party. 

The entire train will be electric-lighted 
and there will be individual electric read- 
ing lamps in each drawing-room, stateroom 
and section. Sunray water will be served 
with the compliments of Mr. Milton C. 
Roach. 

To insure the prefect carrying out of 
every detail of the trip and assure the 
members of the party personal attention 
Mr. G. W. Higgins, passenger agent of the 
New York Central Lines will accompany 
the special on the entire trip. 

The scenic attractions of this tour will be 
the equal of any offered on the American 
Continent, and the equipment and arrange- 
ments, together with the social advantages 
offered will combine to make this a most 
delightful trip. The cost of the tour is 
inclusive of all necessary expenses’ except 
hotel accommodations at Los Angeles. 

Those desirous of joining the tour should 
promptly send their names to Chas. Elliot 
Warren, chairman, committee on transpor- 
tation and arrangements, Lincoln National 
Bank, New York City, or to M. L. Vos- 
burgh, assistant general passenger agent, 
New York Central Lines, 1216 Broadway, 
New York City. 


GOLD OUTPUT AND PRICES 


1600 Hamitton STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
June 16, 1910. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


Sir: I notice in the Iron Age of this date 
a synopsis of a report of the Massachusetts 
committee on “Increased Cost of Living,” 
taken from advance sheets, in which the 
“primary cause” is didactically stated to be 
the increased production of gold, this hav- 
ing had the effect of decreasing its value 
and thus impairing its value as the stand- 
ard of values. I regard this as a fallacy, 
which appears to be spreading rapidly, and 
it seems unfortunate, for if implicit confi- 
dence in the stability of the practically uni- 
versal standard of values is destroyed a re- 
adjustment of business laws and customs 
must follow, sooner or later, accompanied 
by great disturbance, if not panics. 

In 1906 I gave an address before a scien- 
tific association on “Recent Progress in 
Metallurgy,” in which I referred to the 
large increase in production of gold. To 
my surprise I received letters from stran- 


gers, who had read extracts in daily papers, 
asking my opinion as to the probable effect 
upon gold as a standard of values. I de- 
voted some time to a study of the question 
and embodied my conclusions in a brief 
paper on “The Increasing Production of 
Gold and Its Relation to the Standard of 
Values,” which appeared in Cassier’s Maga- 
zine, New York, March, 1907, the editor 
having asked me for a contribution. 

The circulation of this magazine is chiefly 
among mechanical engineers, and I suppose 
my paper was not seen by financiers to any 
extent. 

The fact that some articles have declined 
in price, while others have risen, and that 
there has been no uniform change and no 
commensurate rise in prices in many Eu- 
ropean countries, compared with this coun- 
try, seems to me evidence of the fallacy of 
this idea. A. E. Ovrersrince, Jr. 


FOREIGN EX@G€HANGE 


T was conceded in many quarters that 
the foreign exchange market is ab- 
normally low for this time of year 

and not justified by conditions. It is ar- 
gued that the bulk of our exports of this 
year’s crops is practically over, so that not 
much material influence can be derived 
now from lower prices. 

Money and stock market considerations 

will exercise the greatest influence in for- 
eign exchange in the immediate future. The 


‘former at present undoubtedly is in favor 


of this market, but the latter is a factor 
upon which it is not so easy to base cal- 
culations. English politics are likely to 
be kept in an unsettled state for some time 
after the present election, in which case 
heavy buying of securities in this market 
on the part of English investors cannot yet 
be safely counted upon as an _ influence 
making for lower exchange. 


BANK COUNTER ROBBER 


N Englishman named Galoway was 
arrested in Paris on the sixth of last 
February for an ingenious crime. 

He was well dressed and carried a gold- 
headed cane, and was caught pocketing 
£800 in bank notes which did not belong 
to him. For some time past the Paris 
police had been trying to find out how 
large numbers of bank notes disappeared 
from the counters of several banking es- 
tablishments in Paris. The notes always 
vanished as the clerk was counting them, 
and their disappearance was the more re- 
markable as no stranger was ever noticed 
near the bundle. But on the sixth of Feb- 
ruary two detectives noticed a man at a 
desk several yards away from the clerk who 
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was counting notes. Apparently he was 
very busy with some calculations, and on 
the desk lay his gold-knobbed cane, with 
the ferrule under Galoway’s hand. The 
detectives were surprised to notice a spring 


OFFICIAL CHANGES IN CORN 


NATIONAL BANK 


Pigeons S. CALWELL, the well- 
known cashier of the Corn Exchange 

National Bank of Philadelphia, has 
been promoted to the office of first vice- 
president, to succeed Wm. W. Supplee, who 
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issue from the gold handle of the cane and 
tuck itself into the band round a parcel of 
notes which were then quietly drawn 
towards Galoway.—Bankers Magazine of 
Australia. 


EXCHANGE 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


1891 in the capacity of an assistant to the 
receiving teller. 

His advancement from one department 
to another, and from the position of cashier 
to that of cashier and vice-president, and 


CHARLES S. CALWELL 


Who has succeeded Wm. W. Supplee as First Vice-President of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Philadelphia 


is retained as second vice-president and 
chairman of the board. W. N. Willits, Jr., 
becomes cashier and is replaced as assistant 
cashier by Newton W. Corse. The announce- 
ment of these important changes has been 
received with expressions of approval every- 
where. 

Mr. Calwell is a native Philadelphian and 
came to the Corn Exchange National in 


first vice-president, has been rapid, and 
due solely to his natural aptitude for the 
work of banking. 

As first vice-president he will be enabled 
to put forth more strenuous efforts in be- 
half of the institution he has been serving 


so faithfully and thereby strengthen its 
present high standing. 
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Steamship Spokane in Taku Bay 


A TRIP TO ALASKA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


By William Heyl Raser 


CRUISE through the inland waters 
of Alaska, may be made in these days 
with as much comfort and enjoyment, 

if not quite as luxuriously, as a cruise 
through the Fjordes of Norway; and to view 
the scenic wonders of this great northwest 
region, and to see and study at close range 
tae ethnology of its aboriginal people, is 
even more instructive and interesting. 


BEGINNING THE JOURNEY. 


Taking passage by the S. S. Spokane of 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company in 
the month of June, we steamed out of the 
harbor of Seattle and up Puget Sound, the 
bustling and rapidly growing city gradually 
receding from view, and with the pictur- 
esque shores of Washington State on our 
right, and the majestic snow-capped Olym- 
pic range rising to lofty heights fringing the 
horizon on our left, the scene was an en- 
chanting one, as the glowing red sun sank 
from view over these titanic peaks. 


Tue Caprtat or British Cotumsta. 


On awaking next morning we found our 
steamer moored at the dock at Victoria, 
Vancouver Island, the capital of British 
Columbia. Tally-ho coaches were drawn up 
at the dock to take us on a sight-seeing 
tour through the city and its environs; em- 
bracing many beautiful streets and a large 
and handsome public park. ‘The provincial 
capitol building is quite imposing, and its 


architectural lines would attract attention 
in any of the greater cities of the East, or 
of Europe. 

Our first impression of the city was that 
it seemed to be more really English in char- 
acter and appearance than any other place 
we had seen in the British American pos- 
sessions, not even excepting Toronto, which 
is conceded by many to be decidedly more 
English than American in its general char- 
acteristics, and the reason probably is, that 
a large contingent of the population of 
Victoria is made up of retired officers of 
the army, navy and civil’ service of Eng- 
land, who with their families have been 
drawn there by favorable climatic conditions 
and the comparatively lower cost of living, 
and have stamped the impress of old Eng- 
land upon the home of their adoption. 

Being the capital, Victoria is, socially 
speaking, more preéminent and aristocratic, 
it is said, than its sister city of Vancouver 
on the Mainland just across Puget Sound: 
the latter, however, being the larger and 
commercially more important place. 


ConTINUING THE NoRTHWARD JOURNEY. 


From Victoria the prow of our ship was 
again turned northward through British 
waters, with the mountainous shore of Van- 
couver Island on our left for the rest of 
the day, and on our right a succession of 
beautiful verdure-clad and _ thickly-wooded 
islands, with many picturesque bays or 
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Metlakatla, Alaska, built entirely by Indians, showing Father Duncan’s Church 


small arms of the sea indenting the Brit- 
ish Columbia shores. Thus we proceeded 


for two full days, never but once striking 
the open sea, which we did at the head of 


Sir Donaid Glacier, B. C. 


Vancouver Island, but only for three or 
four hours, so that few if any of the ship’s 
passengers suffered from the effects of mal 
de mer; not indeed until our return trip, 
when we crossed this same stretch of open 
sea, with a high wind athwart our beams, 
Father Neptune stirred up a little commo- 
tion, and some of the less hardy of our 
company paid him tribute. But no one con- 
templating the Alaska cruise need fear sea- 
sickness as an obstacle to his or her enjoy- 
ment, for at most it will be but a passing 
cloud. Fogs, however, are often prevalent, 
and cause disappointment by shutting out 
from view some of the loftier mountains and 
finest scenic beauties of the cruise. But we 
were fortunate in that we had very little 
fog during the entire fortnight we were on 
board, and from what we learned, believe 
that the best chances for continued good 
weather are in the earlier cruises, i, ¢., in 
June or the first part of July; for later 
in the summer the fogs are apt to prevail 
to a greater extent. 

The Spokane may truthfully be termed a 
pleasure yacht, being of small tonnage and 
light draft, she is able to steam into com- 
paratively shallow waters and get in to 
many interesting points that a larger boat 
could not reach; and she does no other bus- 
iness than to make these summer cruises, 
having been built solely with that object in 
view, carrying no freight other than her 
own supplies, nor any passengers other than 
those booked for the cruise. Her state- 
rooms are comfortable and well appointed ; 
the service good and the table quite as 
bountifully supplied as on most trans-At- 
lantic liners. 





A TRIP TO ALASKA AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Landing a Salmon Catch—Alaska 


Aw InTerEstinec ALAsKAN Town. 


The third day out from Seattle we crossed 
the international boundary, and entering 
Clarence Strait were again in American 
waters, and soon reached Metlakatla, Alas- 
ka, a purely Indian Settlement, but one in 
a very advanced stage of civilization, num- 


bering some 2,000 souls, with a sort of com- . 


munal or paternal government, presided over 
by the Rev. Wm. Duncan, a hale Scotch 
Presbyterian, who with his family are the 
only white people living in the settlement. 
Father Duncan—as he is affectionately called 
by his community—literally taking his life 
in his hands, and against the protests of 
his friends, went among the Siwash Indians 
more than forty years ago, when they were 
blood-thirsty savages in their feuds with 
other tribes, practicing cannibalism in their 
rites of war and religion, much as did the 
early Aztecs in Mexico. Not without great 
peril to himself on many occasions he finally 
succeeded in winning the hearts of these 
savage people, and has christianized and 
civilized them in a surprising and truly prac- 
tical way, so that now they are a well or- 
ganized community witha large church, town 
hall, school houses, a large fish cannery, saw 
mill and other industries, and with a well 
administered civil government. Most of the 
present generation read and write, and all 
children must attend school. They live in 
well-constructed houses, lining clean and or- 
derly streets. They dress and act like their 
white brethren, and labor is recognized as 
the good and profitable portion of life. 

This wonderful change in the condition of 
a savage people his been brought about by 


the good sense, courage and untiring zeal 
of one man under most discouraging earlier 
conditions. Father Duncan is now nearing 


four score, but is still ruddy and hearty. 


FT. WRANGBLLALASEA 


Totems at Fort Wrangel, Alaska 
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ARRIVAL AT KETCHIKAN. 


Several hours further sailing to the 
northward brought us to Ketchikan, an old 
Indian settlement with an_ enterprising 
American annex, which has sprung up in 
the past decade or two. The American town 
numbers about 2,000 population, with proba- 
bly half as many comprising the squalid 
Indian village adjoining. These Indians live 
mainly by fishing and carrying to the mining 
camps in the interior country. They are 
semi-civilized, not comparing favorably with 
Father Duncan’s community. 


© eae, et nai 


to have one of the best public water supply 
systems to be found anywhere. 


A Desertep InprAN VILLAGE. 


Steaming on Northward through Clarence 
Strait, we arrived in a few hours at old 
Kasaan, the deserted totem pole village. 
Here are clustered probably more totems 
than at any other point in Alaska; by actual 
count over sixty large ones, to say nothing 
of numerous smaller ones in the adjacent 
burying ground. The village comprises a 
goodly number of fairly well built, one- 


Taku Bay Icebergs 


The Indian section of Ketchikan has a 
number of interesting totem poles, and these 
were the first specimens of this singular In- 
dian architecture that we saw. There were 
none at Metlakatla, where the people in 
their enlightenment have got beyond the 
totem-pole era, though they still use their 
family and tribal symbols, such as a bear, 
a bird or a fish, on marble tombstones in 
their burying-grounds. 

Modern Ketchikan is a thriving American 
frontier town, with extensive fish canneries, 
saw mills, etc., and is an outfitting place for 
the miners of the inland country. It has 
a number of good stores, one or, two fair 
hotels, churches, schools, a creditable public 
library and well organized law courts, is in 
fact, a self-respecting, law-abiding Ameri- 
can community, enjoying many of the lux- 
uries and refinements of life, such as electric 
lights, telephones, steam heat, open plumb- 
ing and porcelain bath tubs; and claims 


story, wooden shacks, but all are de- 
serted and in a state of dilapidation and 
decay. Each house has one or more totems 
in its front yard, some at the sides and 
rear of the buildings, and planted along 
what was once a street or highway, now 
overgrown with rank weeds. 

It is some years since the village was 
deserted by its tribe. Various stories are 
current as to the reason; the one generally 
accepted is that an epidemic of small 
pox carried off so many of the tribe in 2 
short space of time, that the survivors, be- 
lieving the place to be bewitched, or under 
the ban of the Great Spirit, hurriedly 
moved away, leaving many of their lares 
and penates behind, as the quantity of 
broken crockery, rusting utensils, and crude 
furnishings within the houses will attest. 
These houses comprise but one large room, 
with bunks and shelving around the four 
sides, the fireplace in the centre, with an 
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opening in the roof just above it, one door- 
way and few or no windows. The bright 
colors of the totems are pretty well faded 
out; but though weather-beaten, they are 
mostly in sound condition, being carved out 
of cedar and such other woods as_ best 
resist decay. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE Totem PoteEs. 


The totem poles of Alaska and British 
North America are a matter of curious in- 
terest to the traveler. They are the tra- 
ditions of a primitive people, graven in 
wood, illustrating their social condition, a 
sort of heraldic symbol of tribal and fami- 
ly life and legendary lore, easily read 
among the tribes of this far north country. 
Prominent among the symbols depicted on 
totems are the bear, the wolf, the whale, 
the salmon, the raven or crow, and many 
grotesque delineations of the human visage, 
and also human forms with animal faces. 
These, in their various combinations, all 
have a meaning to the Indian. The crests 
and symbols, among other things define the 
bonds of consanguinity; a bear may not 
marry a bear, but may marry a whale or 
a raven, and so on. The existing order of 
things among civilized nations is reversed, 
for the son takes the crest and name of his 
mother’s family, while the girl belongs to 
the father’s house. 

From Kasaan we continued on through 
Clarence Strait and through Wrangel Nar- 
rows, and next morning found us anchored at 
Wrangel, formerly Fort Wrangel, one of the 
first military posts established by the 
United States when Russia ceded Alaska to 
us. As a military headquarters it has been 
abandoned, but quite an important Ameri- 
can town has sprung up in its place. It is 
much like Ketchikan, but commercially is 
of less consequence. Its adjoining Indian 
village contains some of the best totems to 
be seen in Alaska. 


Tue First Russtan SETTLEMENT IN ALASKA, 


Another twenty-four. hours’ sail, with 
almost perpetual daylight and through most 
beautiful regions with awe-inspiring snow 
caps the prominent feature in the landscape, 
brought us to Sitka, the first Russian set- 
tlement in Alaska (about 1804), which 
to-day bears the stamp of its Muscovite 
origin, the Greek church being the most 
prominent building in the town, while its 
older houses bear striking resemblance to 
such as one sees in towns and villages of 
Russia, notably in the vicinity of Moscow. 

The Indians in and about Sitka are large- 
ly of the Greek faith, but American mis- 
sionaries have also been active since our 
occupation, and there is quite a large and 
influential industrial school and _ college 
with a substantial church, all under Pres- 
byterian control. The school, which is doing 
incalculable good, was founded and endowed 


by the late Hon. Elliot F. Shepard of New 
York City. The Catholics and Episcopa- 
lians also have reared very nice little 
churches here. 

Sitka is also a United States. military 
post, garrisoned by one or two companies 
of marines. It possesses a large and beautiful 
public park, on the outskirts of the town, 
in which has been grouped an interesting 
collection of totems in all the splendor of 
new paint, in varied and brilliant colors, 
giving one a vivid picture of how the more 
ancient and weather-worn totems once ap- 
peared. 

Sitka has lost much of its importance 
since the seat of the territorial government 
has been removed to Juneau, now the capi- 
tal of Alaska. 


Vistrinc Muir Gtacier. 


Returning from Sitka through Peril 
Strait, thence northward again through 
Chatham Strait, the character of the scenery 
ever growing more bleak and arctic, with 
not more than three or four hours between 
sunset and sunrise, and an almost unbroken 
twilight during those three- or four hours, 
we were soon carried to Glacier Bay, at the 
head of which is the renowned Muir Glacier, 
with a number of smaller glaciers or arms 
of the Muir sloping into the bay on either 
side of it. The summer of 1908 was the 
first in nine years that vessels have been 
able to navigate Glacier Bay, owing to the 
great mass of pack ice filling it, due to 
the continuous and rapid sliding of the 


‘Muir Glacier, breaking off large masses of 


glacial ice, which the tides were unable to 
carry out to sea from season to season, re- 
sulting in an enormous accumulation of bergs. 
When the glacier ceased its active move- 
ment, the summer suns of a few more sea- 
sons sufficiently cleared the bay, to make 
navigation again practicable and safe. At 
the present time there is very little move- 
ment of the Muir, hence it is now termed 
a “dead” glacier. 

Steaming as near to its base as was 
deemed prudent, we cast anchor, and were 
landed in the ship’s small boats at the foot 
of a steep moraine at the left of the glacier, 
and after an irksome climb of several hun- 
dred feet over loose stones and gravel, we 
reached the surface of the glacier, which, 
excepting the numerous crevices and hum- 
mocks to be avoided, and the dampness of 


' the melting surface in the sunlight, was 


not very difficult footing, especially as 
much gravel and small rock was scattered 
over the glacial surface. What met the 
eye was a vast, irregular, slightly-inclined 
and very bleak plain, extending for miles 
and miles, bordered by high and jagged 
peaks whose sides and summits were mantled 
in perpetual snow, white glinting and spark- 
ling in the sunlight, with extensive bare 
patches of gray and purple rock, but not 
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a vestige of green or a living thing to be 
seen in any direction. Here was indeed a 
picture of Arctic desolation, forbidding and 
awful, yet beautiful and fascinating to the 
eye with the blue vault of the heavens above 
and the varied opalescent hues of the ice 
and scintillating white snow. 


Main Street, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 


Native Curio Dealers, Killisnoo, 
Alaska 
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mean the end of all earthly things for the 
castaway. 


SpLeNbors OF THE ARCTIC SCENERY. 


Returning southward through Glacier 
Bay, we had a distant view off to the north- 


Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. Canadian 
Pacific Railway Hotel System 


Indian Houses, Killisnoo, 
Alaska 


The Beautiful Lake Louise 


After tramping three or four miles over the 
glacier’s surface, we were carried back to the 
ship and as each passenger came up the 
ladder to the deck, his or her name was 
carefully ticked off by a ship’s officer, a 
proceeding not deemed necessary at any 
other landing we made in Alaska; but to 
be marooned at the Muir Glacier would 


west of the Mount St. Elias or Fairweather 
range of lofty and forbidding snow peaks, 
so splendid and white and varied with beau- 
tiful tints of rose and pale blue, from re- 
flections of the afternoon sun and the 


ethereal blue sky. There is something so 
awful, grand and inspiring in such a picture 
as to defy mere word painting. 
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SKAGWAY AND THE Wuite Pass anp YUKON 
RalLway. 


From Glacier Bay, turning northward 
through Icy Strait, we entered the Lynn 
Canal and steamed up this beautiful sound 
or fjord at the head of which is the city of 
Skagway. The Lynn Canal is the finest 
stretch of inland water-landscape in Alas- 
ka, and quite equals the beauty and 
grandeur of the noted Hardanger Fjord of 
Norway; its lofty and precipitous snow- 
capped cones, and its verdant, rocky slopes 
falling boldly into the sound. 

Skagway is the starting point over the 
White Pass, for those bound inland to the 
Yukon river and the regions of the Klondike. 
It is but a few years since the White Pass 
was the terror and peril of the miner and 
prospector striking out in search of the 
earth’s hidden treasure, and many a poor 
fellow dropped by the wayside and perished 
on the White Pass trail. In these days 
the traveller goes over this dreaded pass 
in a comfortable car on a well built rail- 
road, and reaches its summit in less than 
two hours from Skagway. The international 
boundary line passes over the summit of 
White Pass, and there, not a hundred yards 
apart, are planted two tall flagstaffs, one 
floating the Stars and Stripes and the other 
the Union Jack, and midway between them 
a tablet marking the boundary between the 
two great Anglo-Saxon nations. 

The railway continues on to a settlement 
named White Horse at the head of Yukon 
river navigation, but the summit of the pass 
was the most northerly point of our journey, 
whence we returned to Skagway and the 
ship. The ride over the White Pass was 
a vivid reminder of the Simplon across the 
Swiss Alps, which it greatly resembles. Un- 
til the building of the White Pass and Yukon 
Railway, the Chilkoot Pass, no great dis- 
tance to the westward, divided honors with 
the White Pass as a trail to the interior 
country, and at its base was the then lively 
town of Dyea, but the White Pass’ bands 
of steel put the Chilkoot route out of busi- 
ness, and Dyea had no further raison d'etre, 
and is now but a memory. Skagway has 
survived only to be outclassed and out- 
rivalled by the newer city of Juneau, the 
capital of Alaska, where Uncle Sam has 
erected a rather imposing capitol or court 
building. 

Retracing our course through the Lynn 
Canal, we turned northward again into its 
western arm to have a sight of the Davidson 
Glacier at its head. Though not so large, 
the Davidson has more points of beauty than 
the Muir Glacier, its surface being whiter 
and cleaner and showing more of the varied 
shades of translucent blue and green so 
characteristic of glacial ice. 


Heaptnc SouTHWaARD. 


Turning our prow about, our course from 
this time was steadily southward. Further 


on, teking an eastern estuary leading into 
Taku Bay, where we steamed cautiously for 
several hours among floating icebergs, view- 
ing two more great glaciers, the Windham 
and the Taku, the latter from its form and 
surroundings being the most beautiful of 
ail the Alaskan glaciers visited. In Taku 
Bay we saw a number of seal sporting about 
on the ice, also a party of Indian seal 
hunters paddling in canoes. 


Mineral. AND OrHer WEALTH oF ALASKA. 


Our next point was the famous Treadwell 
Mine, with its extensive stamping mills for 
the reduction and concentration of the 
precious ores before being shipped to the 
great smelter plants, where the gold, silver, 
lead, etc., are finally reduced to their ele- 
mental state. The Treadwell is said to be 
the richest mine in the world and out of 
the noted “glory-hole,” where the first dig- 
gings were made, a hole some 200 feet deep 
by 300 to 400 feet in irregular diameter, 
more than forty millions of the precious 
metals have been extracted, and this hole is 
but a small part of the workings of the 
Treadwell. ? 

It may be remarked here that in 1867 Gen. 
B. F. Butler, then in Congress, in his speech 
against the ratification of the Seward treaty 
with Russia, for the purchase of Alaska for 
$7,200,000, said to his colleagues: “Gen- 
tlemen, if you wish to donate $7,200,000 
to his Imperial Majesty the Czar of Russia, 
vote him the gift, but let him keep his land 
of icebergs and polar bears. We do not 
want this Alaskan wilderness.” And to 
think of extracting $40,000,000 from one 
hole covering only a few acres of ground, 
to say nothing of the hundreds of millions 
taken from the Yukon country, from Nome, 
Fairbanks, Valdez and other sections of 
the territory in the past twenty years, and 
of the countless millions that still lie buried 
in the womb of mother earth. The entire vast 
tract of Alaska cost the United States an av- 
erage of less than one cent an acre. In many 
of its milder sections are rich agricultural 
lands only awaiting settlement and develop- 
ment. Look on the map and you will note 
that the settlements of southern Alaska are 
about in the same general latitude as Chris- 
tiania, Stockholm, Helsingfors and St. Pe- 
tersburg. The climate along the South- 
eastern coast is, comparatively speaking, a 
temperate one the year round. At the coast 
settlements such as Ketchikan, Juneau, 
Skagway and Sitka the thermometer rarely 
drops lower than ten or fifteen degrees Far- 
enheit below zero, and is most of the time 
above these marks. Colder temperatures 
frequently prevail in Northern New York, 
and forty degrees below is not uncommon 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas. But the 
Alaskan coast winters if not so severe are 
long, the snowfall abundant and the days 
short. 
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This climatic mildness so far north is 
due to the warm Japan currents that sweep 
across the Pacific, tempering the climate 
much as the British Isles are benefited by 
the Gulf Stream. 

A soldier of the Sitka garrison told us 
that he suffered less from cold at that 
post last winter than he usually did at his 
home in Indiana. The winters are, however, 
much more severe in the interior and on the 
coast farther North. Nome, the most 
Northern settlement of consequence, is al- 
most within the Arctic Circle. Yet we are 
told that the “Sourdoughs” (i. e. the sea- 
soned inhabitants) of Nome, Fairbanks, 
Dawson in the Klondike, and other Yukon 
settlements, now pass very comfortable win- 
ters in good health, contentment and much 
social enjoyment, as the climate though in- 
tensely cold is a dry one, and the people 
are equipped for its conditions. 


CaRtING FoR THE INDIANS. 


The welfare of the Alaska Indians is 
being well looked after. Besides the work 
of church missions, our government has es- 
tablished schools in many of their villages. 
At Kilisinoo, a purely Indian settlement, 
we saw a model school presided over by a 
middle-aged American and his wife who are 
much interested in their work. They told us 
that all of the children and many of the 
adults attended school daily, and that they 
are anxious to acquire a white man’s educa- 
tion, and to live much as a white man does. 

A brass band of fifteen or twenty instru- 
ments, all played by Indians, came to the 
dock at Kilisinoo to welcome us, playing a 
Sousa March, Star Spangled Banner, Yan- 
kee Doodle and Dixie quite as well as many 
of the rural bands in the States. 


A Favorite ALasKAn INpbUsTRY. 


A great industry of the women of the 
Alaskan tribes is the making of baskets. 
These are of various forms and colors, and 
some of them of great beauty, fineness and 
flexibility and almost as skilfully wrought 
as many of the noted laces of Europe or the 
drawn-work of the Mexicans. Good speci- 
mens are quite expensive, and are greedily 
sought after by the connoisseurs and collec- 
tors who have the basket mania, and very 
extravagant prices are paid, some rare spe- 
cimens bringing as much as $50 and $100, 
and even more. They are not made of 
sweet grass like the Canadian Indian bas- 
kets, but of the fibres of roots of the spruce 
tree, which undergo a laborious process of 
preparation and dyeing before becoming 
ready for the hands of the weaver. 


Tue Eastwarp Trip. 


The last stop on the cruise was made at 
Vancouver, where we disembarked, and after 
spending a day in looking about this bright, 
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active and well-built little city, we entrained 
via the Canadian Pacific for the East. The 
scenic beauties of this route are not ex- 
celled if indeed equalled by any other line 
across the continent, beginning about the 
time the train strikes the shore of the 
Southern arm of Shuswap Lake, which it 
skirts for many miles, giving one a variety 
of vanishing views of mountain and vale 
mirrored in its crystal waters. Reaching 
Revelstoke (some fifteen hours from Van- 
couver), where double engines are attached 
to the train, we start on our winding way 
into the heart of the great Selkirks, and it 
is not difficult to imagine one’s self travel- 
ling over the great St. Gothard route 
across the Swiss Alps, so strikingly similar 
are the physical characteristics of the two 
regions. 

Our first stopover was at Glacier. There, 
directly before us, stood the mighty bulk 
of Mount Sir Donald, rearing its gigantic 
form of bald granite to a height of over 
10,000 feet, in form and contour bearing a 
striking resemblance to the Swiss Matter- 
horn. To the right of it as if to carry 
the illusion farther, curving down from 
another lofty height, was the great glacier 
of the Selkirk (or Illecillewaet Glacier, as 
it is officially named), and it too bearing 
quite a resemblance to the Gornergrat, 
so that one in facing about, would almost 
expect to see the counterpart of Zermatt and 
the Riffle Alp. On all sides we were 
hemmed in by mighty snow-capped peaks; 
a veritable cul de sac. Other striking fea- 
tures of the sky line were two sharp-pointed 
rocks of great height and boldness, named 
Castor and Pollux, and beyond them the 
snowy Hermit Range. By another turn one 
views at some greater distance the expansive 
glacier of the Asulkan. So illusive are these 
titanic forms of nature, that what appear 
so close at hand require miles of rough 
tramping to actually reach. We spent a 
most delightful day and night at the com- 
fortable Glacier House, set in the midst of 
this amphitheatre of lofty peaks. To the 
eye there seemed no way out; but as our 
train came rumbling and snorting around 
the great steep curve, we saw our deliver- 
ance. Snorting in very truth with two 
engines pulling; one in the center of 
the long train to keep it from “buck- 
ling,” and one more pushing from _ be- 
hind; for some of the grades over these 
mighty mountains are prodigious. It is all 
so amazing in its immensity, its grandeur 
and in its forbidding and inhospitable as- 
pect. 

Coursing along the swirling Kicking Horse 
River, through the mighty Canon of the 
same name, the rails seemingly touching the 
very edges of deep gorges, through whose 
black depths below the boiling raging river 
bores its onward way to lower levels, our 
train in a few hours amid such wild inspir- 
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Muir Glacier, Alaska 


ing scenes drew up at Field, situated at the 
base of Mount Stephen, rock-ribbed giant of 
striking form, rising to a height of over 10,- 
000 feet. At Field is another of the Cana- 


dian Pacific Company’s chain of. excellent 
hotels and the starting point for delightful 


excursions to Emerald Lake, the Yo-ho Val- 
ley and other interesting points. The ride 
eastward from Field to Laggan was a con- 
tinuation of the stupendous mountain 
scenery of the day before; through great 
rifts in lofty mountain heights, at one mo- 
ment looking down into abysmal depths, 
then turning the eye upward ever to see 
hoary peaks rearing their imperishable caps 
of snow into the etherial blue. 

On this stretch of our journey we reach 
the highest point on the road at the “Great 
Divide,” marked by a rustic arch stretching 
across a purling little mountain brook, which 
here close by the track, branches into two 
separate streams; the one flowing towards 
the East and finding its Outlet in the waters 
of Hudson’s Bay and the Atlantic, the other 
coursing Westward, mingling its waters with 
the great Columbia and so finding its outlet 
to the Pacific. 


At Laxe Lovtse. 


Arriving at Laggan we enter a_ stage 
coach, and a stiff ascending drive of some 
three miles lands us at the chalet on Lake 
Louise. The chalet, another of the Canadian 
Pacific’s hotels, is one of the most delight- 
ful hostelries to be found on either side of 
the Atlantic. From its front veranda the 
traveller finds one of the most entrancing 
of views; an opalescent little lake backed 
by the whitest of white glaciers glistening in 
the sunlight. The Victoria Glacier is so 
very white and brilliant, that in the bright 


light of the midday sun, it-is impossible to 
train the naked eye upon it for more than 
a minute or two, at a time; but in the even- 
ing twilight or the early dawn it is a sub- 
lime and never-to-be-forgotten picture. 

A ride of a mile and a half in a rowboat, 
or a walk of two miles around the side of 
the lake, brings one to the foot of the 
glacier, which is, however, so precipitous that 
only the most hardy mountain climbers, as- 
sisted by Swiss guides (of which there are 
several at the chalet) and hook and staff 
make the attempt to scale it. A good trail 
leading up the mountain to the right of the 
lake by gradual ascent for several miles, 
part way through a mosquito-infested forest, 
leads to the “Lakes in the clouds,” i. e., Mir- 
ror Lake at an altitude of 1,200 feet above 
the Chalet, and Lake Agnes 200 feet higher, 
going over a wide field of hard crusted 
snow (not a glacier) to reach the latter. 
Words can hardly convey an_ idea of 
the beauty of these two virginal little 
lakes, nor the grandeur and extent of the 
view into the great valley of the Bow; the 
distant view of the Ten Peaks, perpetually 
capped with snow, and the far-away entrance 
into the beautiful Paradise Valley on their 
right. The loveliness, the charm and 
majesty of it all must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. No one should leave Lake Louise 
without making this excursion. For those 
who are not inclined to foot it, sure footed 
mountain ponies and guides are provided 
at moderate cost. 


Resort oF CANADIAN 


Rockres. 


THe CHIEF THE 


The ride from Laggan to Banff was an- 
other enjoyable experience, with an ever- 
changing panorama of mountain, valley, 
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lake and stream. Banff is the most popu- 
Jar resort of the Canadian Rockies, many 
going there to take the warm sulphur baths, 
claimed to possess great healing properties. 

The Banfi Springs Hotel (another of the 
Canadian Pacific’s chain), a large, well- 
conducted house, is finely situated on a 
high bluff, almost surrounded by lofty 
mountains, some of them densely timbered, 
others bald, rocky crags; but from one 
side a wide open expanse overlooks the 
great Bow Valley, the Bow River here 
making a wide graceful curve or bow, 
hence the name. The view of the valley 
and winding river with its madly tumbling 
waterfall and the surrounding lofty heights, 
is from this bluff one of great beauty, charm 
and sublimity. Fine driving roads have 
been constructed in all directions, for Banff 
is in the heart of the great Canadian Na- 
tional Park. 


Aw Inptan War Dance. 

We happened at Banff on July 1, Domin- 
ion Day, and had the rare pleasure of see- 
ing a real Indian war dance for a band 
of more than a hundred braves, with their 


squaws, papooses and ponies had come into 
the village to celebrate the Canadian Na- 
tional holiday in all the panoply of war 
paint, feathers, buckskin, tomahawk, calu- 
met and tom-tom. It is needless to say 
that the Canadian mounted police were also 
in evidence, to maintain order and to see 
that the “red brother” did not get outside 
any of the white man’s fire water; but did 
freely permit him to barter his bead moc- 
casins and other wares for cash, and candy, 
cake and ginger beer, for “Lo,” like his 
white brother, has acquired a sweet tooth. 

A few hours after leaving Banff we were 
out of the mountains and soon down among 
those vast rolling prairies, known in these 
days as the great wheat belt, and so 
travelled two nights and a day before 
reaching the thriving city of Winnipeg, not 
so much unlike in character the bustling 
twin cities to the South on our side of the 
border, St. Paul and Minneapolis. From 
Winnipeg to Fort Wil'iam and a fine trip 
through Lake Superior, the great canal locks 
at Sault Ste. Marie and u.to J.ake Huron 
was but a pleasant incident on uyr return 
trip to good old Manhattan. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


TIMELY ILLUSTRATED SAFE DEPOSIT ADVER- 
TISING 


By Frank B. Finch, Advertising Manager, Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


ON’T you believe in timely advertising, 
the kind that hits the mark at the 
proper time—-the logical moment; that 

which reminds your reader that “right now” 
is the best time for him to consider your 
service ? 

Then talk to him about something in which 
he is likely to be interested at the present 
moment; and you will come nearer getting 
results than by advertising something now 
that he will want next fall. 


Locat. Trimety ADVERTISING. 


Timely advertising can be brought even 
closer than that. There may be something 
in your part of the country, or your own 
city, which is of special interest to your 
people; it has their undivided attention; it 
is the subject of most every conversation. 
Better, if it has been discussed in your news- 


papers. 
Aw Excerttent Examp te. 


Do you read newspapers carefully for 
these local items? You should. Here is an 


excellent example of it. The morning paper 
was just placed on my desk. One of the 
first page head-lines is “Burglar Waves Big 
Knife.” That word “Burglar” is all you 
want. You know an attempt to, or an ac- 


ead 
THE NEWS PAPER ex} 


pean 
LAST Wo ME 


A genuine burglary inspired this copy 
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tual robbery has been committed. You have 
a fine chance to advertise the quality of 
your safe deposit vaults and probably other 
departments. 

“He grabbed her, and after throwing her 
to one side, took her pocketbook containing 
$85 in cash, and $300 worth of diamonds.” 

Isn’t that a strong opening paragraph for 
my to-day’s advertisement, with these head- 
lines? 


“DIAMONDS STOLEN THAT SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN IN OUR VAULTS.” 


However, this ad. would not be complete 
without an illustration showing the robber. 
Therefore, this will be done. 

The fact that your copy is timely, covers 
the most important points, but the arrange- 
ment may be such that it will not catch 
the eye. It may consist largely of the same 
set-up as the remainder of the page; if so, 
it loses its identity—its real individuality. 


VALUE oF Newspaper ITEMs. 


This matter of timely advertising from 
newspaper items is carried out extensively in 
every department in our bank, but we ob- 
tained the best results March 25, 1909. The 
office of the Lemp Brewing Company had 
been robbed the night of the twenty-third, 
and the large office safe was demolished. Its 
contents were blown into atoms. 

Morning papers’ contained one-half 
column, and everyone was talking about it. 
I got a good photograph of the office, 
showing the walls and ceiling blown out. 
We used it in the noon edition, in a six- 
inch double, making the picture three by 
four inches. We rented that day more safe 
deposit boxes than we had on any previous 
day. 


Tue Cuts Compet ATTENTION. 


We realize in all advertising that type 
alone will not catch the eye. There must 
be some kind of a picture—something out 
of the ordinary. Therefore, we use strong 
attention-compelling cuts. They place the 
subject so it stands out above everything. 
It was this picture that caught the eye 
and brought results. 

Tur 


SumMmeER TRAVELER. 


Are you appealing to families that will 
take their regular vacation? Have you 
warned them of the danger of leaving val- 
uable papers—bonds, notes, certificates, 
policies, pension documents, leases, con- 
tracts, deeds, wills and abstracts—as well 
as jewelry, silverware, boxes, heirlooms, etc., 
in the home during their absence? 

Don’t you know this is one of the best 
appeals to feature now? That cut drew 
the eye; it made them think, and realize 
their danger. 


VALUE OF STORAGE VAULTS. 


Your storage vaults are of special in- 
terest at present. You can illustrate their 
value now more than any other season. 


WHAT? ARE YOU GOING 
AWE ING 
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Good summer copy 


And do you know there are hundreds and 
thousands of people in your city who don't 
know the value of this department? 
Always emphasize the low costs of stor- 
ing boxes, trunks and packages. So many 
people have this idea—if a certain steel 
box three by three inches, in the individual 
box vault, costs $5 a year, it would cost 
25 to $50 to store their box or trunk. 


PsycuHoLocy oF Storace Vaurt Copy. 


The mind is the most important part of 
the human body to be acted upon in getting 
a favorable decision for your safe deposit 
vaults, over others. Certain illustrations 
will attract attention always; but to 
strengthen this attention, it is necessary 
that interest be increased in some way. The 
important thing is the copy. It matters 
not how good your illustrations are, if the 
copy is not right in line, it will not clinch 
your readers. 

Realizing this, we have planned an extra 
method of getting our storage vaults be- 
fore the public, which is as follows: There 
is a cut on each side of a slip of fine 
quality enamel paper that just fits into 
the envelope. Each cut, alone, practically 
tells its own story. One is that of a woman 
who is ready to leave her home, and don’t 
know what to do with her trunk and box 
of valuables. The other tells of her hus- 
band who has come to our vaults, and ex- 
amined the storage department. 

While each piece of copy is educational, 
the first of the above mentioned is sugges- 
tive. It certainly tells her what to do. 
It is just the information she needs. The 
second gives the result of investigating our 
vaults. She naturally decides with her 
husband that, “Seeing is Believing,” and 
wants our service. One of the strong points 
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in the copy is that the storage rates are 
stated plainly. 

These slips are mailed in every letter, 
also placed in every pass-book, in both the 
savings and checking departments of the 
bank. 

There are few persons whose attention you 
cannot get, if you approach them in a per- 


Strupvy Your Worps. 


The head-lines in your advertisement can 
amount to more than you may think, in this 
particular. Do you study them carefully? 
Do you get the words that will command 
every one’s attention, and yet each one be- 
lieve they are meant for him? 


Cut used on one side of an attractive card sent out to awaken interest in the 
Storage Vaults of the Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


Reverse of the storage vault card 


sonal, verbal conversation. And, after all, 
this is what we should aim to do in our 
copy—make it just as personal as possible. 
The speaker who addresses his audience in 
that “you” and “your” style of individual- 
ity, will have better attention than if he 
addresses it as a mere body, and refers to 
it as just so many people. 

Then cut out the coldness in your adver- 
tising. Get right down on a level basis in 
your copy, using words any one can under- 
stand, and make yourself feel that you are 
talking directly to prospective customers-— 
not just at random. 


Never forget this fact; your prospect, Mr. 
Brown, is always more interested in himself 
than in you or your vaults; therefore, ap- 
peal to him directly. 

Don’t use this in tomorrow's head-line: 
“Our Vaults Protect Valuable Papers.” He 
is not interested in that word “our” as he 
would be in the little word “your.” And he 
may not think of his valuable papers until 
you call them to his direct attention. Let 
this be your head-line instead: “Your Con- 
tracts, Insurance Policies and Receipts are 
Valuable. Our Vaults Protect Them.” Isn’t 
that better? Doesn’t that remind him of 
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exactly which papers are really valuable; 
and doesn’t it suggest your protection? 
Never play on some papers that many peo- 
ple, and probably Mr. Brown, may not have, 
such as certain pension documents, wills, 
naturalization papers, etc. 

Probably you have this form in mind: 
“Our Vaults Withstand Earthquakes.” Be- 
fore you use it, change it thus: “Your Jew- 
els and Valuables are Protected from Earth- 
quakes in Our Vaults.” It is stronger, of 
course, since it makes him think of his own 
property, or a woman think of her precious 
little articles that she “simply can’t afford 
to lose.” 

A few weeks ago you used something like 
this: “Our Storage Vaults Mean Safety.” 
See what a difference a slight change will 
make: “Your Valuables Stored Here, Means 
Safety to You.” 

Perhaps you emphasize the smalll cost in 
this style: “The Cost is Small for Our Vault 
Service.” Wouldn’t this head-line indicate 
to Mr. Brown that you think of his side of 
the question: “Your Expense is a Trifle— 
You Need the Service.” 

You didn’t think this was too fine a point 
to consider, did you? If so, try it once, 
anyway, and be convinced. They are little 
things, that’s true; little words-—little forms 


THE SAFEST PLACE To 
KEEP YOUR MONEY ISIN 
THE BANK. THE BANK 
HASIT SAFE FOR YOU. 
PSAs 
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—little changes; but it’s just the little things 
that count. Remember the quacking of 
geese (such a little thing, you know) saved 
Rome. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SAFE DE- 
POSIT BOX 


HE authority that a bank may maintain 
over the contents of its safe deposit 
boxes will be tested in the California 
courts, as the result of a suit brought against 
tne Western National of San Francisco by 
Helen M. Finch, wife of Paul Finch. In 
1907 litigation was pending between Finch 
and his wife, in which the latter sued for an 
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accounting of property interests. An at- 
tachment was brought against Finch’s com- 
mercial deposit of $2,000, and also against 
the money in his safe deposit box, which was 
said to contain $5,500. When judgment was 
obtained by Mrs. Finch she was able to re- 
cover only the $2,000 in the deposit account, 
as Finch, according to the allegation, had 
removed the coin from the safe deposit box. 
The bank is charged with responsibility for 
allowing him to do so. 


TRACING BOX RENTERS 


E quote the following paragraph from 

a paper read at the last convention 

of the California Bankers’ Associa- 
tion by John F. Cunningham, manager 
Crocker Safe Deposit Vaults, San Fran- 
cisco: 


“When a prospective customer becomes a 
renter of a box to which he and ‘no one 
else’ is to have access, we require him to give 
the name and address of his nearest relative 
or intimate friend. When the rental of the 
box is again due, we mail him the bill and if 
it is returned by the post office because 
owner cannot be located, we communicate 
with his relatives or friends, if the relative 
has moved, and endeavor to get his new 
address. In this way we have located quite 
a number who otherwise would probably 
have never paid their rent. 

“When we are told upon inquiry that the 
sought customer is dead, we advise his rela- 
tives to get an order from court to search 
for a will or authorize us to do so in the 
presence of an officer of the bank, and if a 
will is found, to communicate with the ex- 
ecutor or one of the legatees, and have him 
furnish proof of death. If this is sent us, 
then the usual course of legal action is taken 
by the executor or legatee. 

“Where it is impossible to locate a renter, 
we mail a registered letter to the last ad- 
dress given us, notifying him that unless he 
calls and pays his rent, we shall, after sixty 
days from that time, in presence of an of- 
ficer of the bank and a notary, order the box 
broken open and hold all contents subject to 
payment of all indebtedness. In nearly all 
cases, where a box is broken open, nothing 
is found, so we immediately surrender the 
acccount, change the lock and keys, and put 
the box into commission again.” 


THIS TOWN NEEDS A BANK 


D. HERFORD, mayor of DeQuincey, 

e Calcasieu County, Louisiana, writes 

us as follows: “Find parties who de- 

sire a location for a small institution—we 
have the locality. No other bank here.” 





LATIN AMERICA 


MEXICAN RAILWAYS HITCHING UP WITH THE 
PAN-AMERICAN 


DEVELOPMENT OF GREAT ENTERPRISE THAT WILL EVENTUALLY 
CONNECT ALASKA WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


HE Pan-American Railroad for many 
miles of its course is paralleled by the 
Sierra Madre mountain range, back of 

which lie valleys of unsurpassing richness of 
soil and productivity—regions now reached 
only by the ox cart or pack train. Lately 
reconnoitering parties of civil engineers and 
capitalists have traversed these valleys, the 
result of such examination being the pro- 
jecting and early contemplated building of 
a railroad, on the recommendation that rail- 
road building into those regions is pro- 
nounced practicable, the route favored being 
from Jalisco station, Chiapas, a convenient 
point on the Pan-American Railroad to the 
port of Frontera, Tabasco, on the Gulf of 
Mexico, via the capitals of the States of 
Chiapas and Tabasco. 


Connectinc WITH THE GUATEMALA NorTH- 
ERN. 


It is reported that the work of grading, 
preparatory to connecting the point of 
union between the Pan-American Railroad 
and the Guatemala Northern Railroad, 
which will extend from Ayutla, Guatemala, 
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on the Mexican frontier, to the town of 
Caballa Blanco, on the Guatemala Northern 
Railroad, has been commenced. Ayutla is 
located just beyond Mariscal, across the 
River Suchiate, over which a great interna- 
tional bridge will be constructed. This line 
will be about twenty-five miles long, an‘ 
will be one of the links in the Pan-American 
system which in course of time will extend 
from Alaska to Panama, and eventually to 
South America. Within a year or sixteen 
months at the latest it is hoped that through 
Pullman cars from the United States and 
Mexico will enter Guatemala City via the 
Pan-American and Guatemala Northern 
Railroads. On the conclusion of the lines 
between Ayutla and Caballo Blanco, Guate- 
mala, and that in Salvador, there will be 
established an ample freight service from 
Salvador across Guatemala, Mexico, and 
the United States to eastern and western 
Canada. 


Resutts oF THE PaN-AMERICAN SYSTEM. 


The future potentiality of the Pan- 
American system can be foreseen. Among 
many factors will be the diverting of the 
movement of the Guatemala coffee export 
trade, reaching 30,000,000 pounds, not to 
speak of the greater part of freight for the 
United States and Europe from Guatemala 
and other Central American countries, from 
water routes out of Guatemalan and other 
Central American ports to the rail route 
over Central American railroads to Ayutla, 
Guatemala, across the international bridge 
to be built over the Suchiate River, thence 
to Mariscal, Chiapas, on the Guatemala 
frontier, and over the Pan-American Rail- 
road to Gamboa, Oaxaca, transfer being 
made to the Tehauntepec National Railroad 
for carriage across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
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tepec to Puerto Mexico (Coatzacoalcos), on 
the Gulf of Mexico, or to Salina Cruz, on 
the Pacific coast. The Department of Fi- 
nance of Mexico has provided for the con- 
struction of a frontier custom house and 
warehouse at Mariscal. 


New Equipment NEEDED. 


Both freight and passenger traffic on the 
Pan-American Railroad have already in- 
creased so rapidly as to necessitate new lo- 
comotives and passenger coaches. , The road 
is undergoing many improvements, being 
rehabilitated with new ties, steel rails and 
steel bridges, the roadbed raised and 
strengthened wherever needed, so that in the 
next rainy season it is assured that there 
will be no interruption of train service. 
New concrete railroad stations are being 
constructed along the line and iron tele- 
graph posts substituted for wooden poles. 
The railroad is about to build its shops in 
Tonola, Chiapas, on lands donated by the 
municipality of that town. The government 
of the State of Chiapas has granted a con- 
cession to install an electric light and mo- 
tive power plant, to furnish the town of 
Tonola with illumination and motive power 


for the operation of the Pan-American com- 
pany’s shops.—United States Consul A. W. 
Brickwood, Tapachula, Mexico. 


WHY MEXICO NEEDS FOREIGN 
CAPITAL 


(Boletin de la Asociacion Financiera Inter- * 
nacional) 


HE question has frequently been asked 
why Mexico, being the first silver pro- 
ducing country in the world, should so 
urgently seek foreign capital for the devel- 
opment of her natural resources. While it 
is true that Mexico has, in the past, pro- 
duced billions of silver, yet it must be re- 
membered that millions of Mexican silver 
have gone into the coffers of China, Japan, 
India, the Philippines and the Islands of 
the Sea; indeed, Europe has taken a great 
deal of Mexican silver, so that one reading 
the statistics of the production of silver 
during the past 350 years would naturally 
wonder why there is not a greater amount 
of silver in circulation in Mexico. The fact 
just mentioned is, in part, the answer. 
On the other hand, when it is understood 
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that the natural resources of Mexico are 
very immense, and that formerly there were 
only a few thousands of Mexican people 
who were capable of handling large sums of 
money devoted to the development of the 
resources of this country, and that these 
few probably were thoroughly content with 
their condition in life, the cause for the 
laxity in the development of Mexico by the 
Mexican may be readily understood. 

Taking into consideration the vast amount 
of work in hand necessary for the develop- 
ment of this great country and the condi- 
tion of the country at large and the govern- 


ment in particular at the time that Presi- 
dent Diaz took charge, less than thirty years 
ago, it will be noted that the Mexican has 


wrought well. He has not been an idler, 


though he has not labored with that activity: 


which is so characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon and some other races of people. 

Though old in years, Mexico is new com- 
mercially. Her temples bespeak the lan- 
guage of centuries past, her libraries and 
archives are filled with records of centuries 
ago; yet commercially Mexico is new. Pre- 
vious to forty years ago, Mexico had no rail- 
roads, no telegraphs, no telephones, no elec- 
tric lights, no electric power, no scientific 
mining, and within these two-score years 
Mexico has built up a great system of rail- 
roads, constructed immense electric light 
and power plants, discarded the ancient 
methods of mining, and erected large fac- 
tories for converting her crude materials 
into manufactured products. 

Hitherto the Mexican spent his time and 
energy, in part, in a very indifferent form 
of agriculture, but the principal object of 
his toil was mining, and during the past few 
years his attention has been called to other 
lines of effort, so that today the Mexican is 
found in almost every kind of commercial 
enterprises. Notwithstanding the increased 
activity of the Mexican, yet the immense 
possibility for the development of Mexico’s 
natural resources is too great for the na- 
tive’s financial ability. There is not enough 
capital in Mexico for the development of 
Mexico. To date it has been necessary to 


bring into Mexico a little less than $2,000,- 
000,000 of foreign capitai. The work of the 
development of Mexico has scarcely begun. 
Every line of activity is open wide to the 
honest foreigner who desires to come to 
Mexico for the investment of his time and 
energy and to the capitalist for the invest- 
ment of his money. 

While Mexico stands at the head of the 
list of silver producing countries and third 
in the list as a copper producer, yet even in 
the production of these two great metals 
Mexico is but in her infancy. During the 
past few months properties valued at many 
millions of dollars have exchanged hands, 
and the new owners are installing the latest 
improved machinery at enormous expense, 
in order to greatly increase the output of 
their mines. 

Irrigation, dry-land farming, stock rais- 
ing, manufacturing, timber, rubber, railway 
building, and various other enterprises call 
for large capital, so great that Mexico 
stands staggered at the immense amount of 
wealth necessary to bring her natural re- 
sources up to that high plane of which they 
are capable. Consequently the government 
opens wide her gates and invites capital and 
labor from the world to enter in and assist 
the Mexican people in making of Mexico all 
that she is capable of becoming. 

Naturally, some jealous-minded natives 
object to the coming of the foreigner, dis- 
placing the hovel and the hut with magnifi- 
cent structures, relegating the mule car and 
sending electrically driven trains rapidly 
through the streets, displacing the old 
method of mining by modern machinery, in- 
stead of the tallow candle using the latest 
electrical appliances. But these are few, 
and the majority of the natives of the coun- 
try extend a hand of welcome to all who 
come to engage in honest business and who 
desire only a fair profit upon the time and 
money which he may invest. The day of 
prejudices and enmity toward foreigners is 
fast disappearing, and foreign and native 
join hand in hand and stand shoulder to 
shoulder for the one purpose—the develop- 
ment of Mexico. The law of supply and 
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demand is apparent everywhere in Mexico. 
The demand for large capital for every 
class of enterprise is apparent. The foreign 
investor sees the demand and the opportu- 
nity for reaping good profits from his in- 
vestment, is supplying the capital with 
which to develop and beautify the wonderful 
country of Mexico. 


AMERICANS NOT CONVERSANT 
WITH SOUTH AMERICAN 
BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


AMES H. SPENCER, an American who 
is in the importing business in Santiago, 
Chile, and whose father went down 

there to found the business forty-five years 
ago, was a recent visitor in New York City. 
He was interviewed by a reporter for the 
New York Sun as follows: 

“If our capitalists and our enterprising 
manufacturers would dedicate the time, at- 
tention and money to steamships, to banks 
and to looking into South American condi- 
tions that the Germans, English and Eu- 
ropeans do generally, they could get all the 
trade they desire down there,” said Mr. 
Spencer. “As it is, the Europeans have 
been for many years meeting the conditions 
exacted by the Soutn American governments 
and the public, and they have profited. 

“As for shipping, the Americans know 
little about the export business. They turn 
over their consignment to an express or a 
steamship company, get a little receipt for 
it and expect it to go to its destination all 


right, whereas it is the case that no goods 
can be extracted from the customs down 
there without a consular invoice and a bill 
of lading. 

“Then the American’ shipper knows 
nothing about packing, apparently. He 
packs for a local business and for short 
transportation. After a journey of 10,000 
miles his packages arrive with the contents 
either smashed or stolen. 

“To my mind the German diplomatic ser- 
vice is managed on a basis that is superior 
to that of any other country. In all its le- 
gations are commercial attaches who do 
nothing but visit around in the trades, study- 
ing conditions and getting samples, and send 
voluminous reports back home, where they 
are distributed to the manufacturers. These 
make a special study of the requirements of 
the country to which they are going to ship, 
and the result is that they send the South 
American merchants what they want and 
the orders are repeated. 

“What is needed in South America is 
American banks. All the collections in 
Chile, so far as business with the United 
States is concerned, are made through the 
German banks there. 

“The general belief down there is thit 
once the Panama Canal is opened, American 
business and enterprise will be extended in 
Chile. If, for instance, the Americans went 
into the nitrate business down there instead 
of leaving it to the English and Germans 
and did things on the big scale they work 
upon at home, it would mean big profits for 
the Americans as well as for the Chilean 
Government.” 
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BANKING 


PARAGUAY 


Early Connection With Argentine Railways 


HE linking up of Paraguay with Ar- 

gentina by ra. is described in the fol- 

lowing report by Consul Cornelius 
Ferris, Jr., of Asuncion: 


“The extension of the Paraguay Central 
Railway from Pirapo to Encarnacion, on 
the Parana River, is progressing steadily, 
the rails being laid into Encarnacion by the 
end of March. Ferryboat connection will 
be made with Posadas, on the Argentine 
side of the river, to which point the Argen- 
tine Northeastern Railway is being extended. 
This will give Paraguay its first connection 
with the outside world by railroad, although 
the Paraguay Central is the oldest road in 
South America. Through service is ex- 
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pected between Asuncion and Buenos Aires 
by the end of 1910. 

“For through service the wider gauge of 
the Paraguay line is to be changed to that 
of the Argentine Northeastern, and the old 
rolling stock entirely replaced by new equip- 
ment, which has just arrived from England. 
It consists of twenty locomotives, one of- 
ficers’ car, 223 freight, two dining, three 
parlor, two compartment, two sleeping and 
twelve day cars, eight baggage, mail and 
express cars, one wrecking car and one 
twenty-ton, flat-bottom boat with steam 
winch. Of the $1,410,000 additional stock 
issued by the Paraguay Central Railway, 
$1,070,000 was taken by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment, which also secures the old rolling 
stock for use on Patagonia railways. Ar- 
gentina also appropriated $10,000,000 for 
the extension of the railway to the north.” 


BANKING PUBLICITY 


Conducted by T. D. MacGregor 


A BROAD VIEW OF 


HE editor of this department recent- 
the following arti- 


ly contributed 
cle to “The Bank Advertiser”: 


The general adoption of modern adver- 
tising methods by the banks of this country 
would result very beneficially, not only to 
the business of the financial institutions 
themselves, but also to the people at large. 

While it is true that in the past few 
years there has been marked improvement 
in the advertising done by banks, the great 
majority of the banks and trust companies 
of the country are still falling short of their 
opportunities in the matter of developing 
new business by advertising. 

It is interesting to consider some of the 
broader aspects of bank advertising, and 
if from a perusal of these general ideas any 
reader can deduce something specific for 
the needs of his own institution, so much 
the better. 

A great deal is heard now-a-days about 
the proposed Postal Savings Bank system. 
The present indications are that some such 
system will be established by the United 
States Post Office Department in the near 
future. Legislation on the subject is to be 
expected during the present administration. 
The effect of the Postal Savings Bank upon 
existing banks is problematical, but there is 
little reason to believe that the results will 
be disastrous to private institutions. 

Did you ever stop to think why the Postal 
Savings Bank idea appeals so strongly to 
the popular fancy? 

It is because everybody believes implicitly 
in the stability of the United States Gove 
ernment, and when you get down to the 
last analysis this is a matter of advertising. 


BANK ADVERTISING 


People believe that the government is strong 
because they have always been told that 
it is. They have constantly read and heard 
about the extent of its financial resources 
and they know how it has successfully 
*passed through times of war, depression 
and public calamity. The facts concerning 
the power and efficiency of the government 
have become part of the public consciousness 
through a species of advertising. 

Now, there is no reason in the world why 
the tanks by proper advertising carried on 
continuously cannot to a sufficient degree 
create a feeling fn the popular mind ana- 
logous to that which is entertained toward 
the government in regard to stability. Of 
course that feeling could never be as strong 
as the feeling of confidence in the govern- 
ment, but it is certain that continuous, edu- 
cative advertising, backed up by continuous 
making good in every way on the part of 
the banks would In time make the impres- 
sion ‘‘Strong as the bank’’ as frequently 
heard as “Strong as the government.” 

The amount of money lost by hank de- 
positors on account of bank failures or 
mismanagement is an infinitesimally small 
amount when you take into consideration 
the enormous total of bank deposits year 
ty year. But a great many persons do not 
realize how almost absolutely safe the banks 
are—especialiy the savings banks—as de- 
positories for the surplus money of the 
people. Because of this lack of knowledge 
and also on account of the lack of proper 
presentation of the advantages of systematic 
thrift, there are to-day millions of dollars 
hidden away in odd places which might be 
in circulation through the banks of the 
country. 
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This suggests a very important economic 
service which modern bank advertising per- 
forms, the beneficial results of which are 
in direct ratio to the amount of the adver- 
tising done. That is the development of 
individual industry and thrift. 

There is no doubt that the savings talks 
and arguments presented day by day «r 
week by week, year in and year out, by 
thousands of banks throughout the country 
have a distinct influence on the general 
moral and physical well-being of the people. 
The experience of advertising banks proves 
that these advertisements are effective in 
the way of increasing deposits and that con- 
notes a good deal, because the thinking man 
is able to read between the lines of a sav- 
ings passbook. There is more to it than 
merely the figures showing the balance in 
the bank. 

Every savings account stands for much 
honest effort and_ self-sacrifice. In most 
cases the savings bank depositor is not 
working and economizing for his own bene- 
fit alone. Often it is for the purpose of 
providing a home for his family, or other- 
wise to care for the needs or desires of 
loved ones. 

When a man saves part of his income 
regularly for some good purpose, he is a 
better husband and father and a _ better 
citizen than he otherwise would be. Thrift 
fs diametrically opposed to laziness, intem- 
perance and immorality. Thousands of men 
have found that adopting a fixed object tc 
work for and the practice of systematic 
economy in reaching that goal has been the 
making of them, not only from a _ purely 
material standpoint, but physically, men- 
tally and morally as well. 

The banker who fills his advertising space 
with interesting and _ straight-from-the- 
shoulder talks on thrift for the masses can 
justly feel that he is performing a good 
service to the community at large in gen- 
eral and to the individual influenced by his 
advertising in particular. 

The aggregate of good 
the sound and 
tising which 


accomplished by 
progressive savings adver- 
is being done is very great 
indeed. The amount of good which would 
result if every bank that could advertise 
would advertise in this way is incalculable. 
The tot9l increase in deposits resulting from 
it could be ascertained quite accurately, 
but the sum of the other benefits would be 
hard to reckon. 

There is a broad way to look at commer- 
cial bank advertising, too. The great mass 
of men and women the country over are not 
2s familiar as they should be with the ser- 
vice which the bank performs in the busi- 
community and thousands of them 
are trying to get along without the aid of 
the bank. 

In every communitv 


ness 


there are many per- 
sons who know nothing by personal ex- 
perience of the safety and convenience of 
a checking account. They do not realize 
the advantages of sending money away by 
bank draft. They do not appreciate the 
1uct that being a regular bank depositor 
would entitle them to many privileges and 
conveniences in business which they could 
not enjoy otherwise. They have not found 
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out that it pays to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of the banker and that by being a 
bank customer a man puts himself in a posi- 
tion where he can ask and receive wise 
counsel in business and financial matters 
from persons more experienced than him- 
self, and, moreover, the bank depositor Is 
in the way of getting more substantial aid 
from the banker than advice. 

Educative bank advertising will interest 
such persons and sooner or later will get 
most of them in line as regular bank deposi- 
tors. This has been proved over and over 
again in the experience of advertising banks, 
If all banks advertised, and advertised in- 
telligently, it wou’d not be long before a de- 
cided improvement in business methods 
would result. System and promptness would 
begin to appear where now there is con- 
fusion and delay. 

Depositors will not come to a 
remain with it unless they have absolute 
confidence in it, so that the task of the 
advertising bank is two-fold: to inspire and 
maintain confidence in the institution, and 
to educate people as to the bank’s ability 
and willingness, to serve them in specific 
ways, and to prove that it will be greatly 
to the advantage of prospective customers 
to do business with the bank. 

Confidence is a plant of slow growth, but 
continuous advertising will create and main- 
tain it. 

Advertising 


bank or 


increases in value from year 
to year as it continues. It would be a diffi- 
cult thing to estimate the full value of 
strong, persistent advertising conducted 
through a period of years. The momen- 
tum of such advertising is practically irre- 
sistible. The bank that thus accumulates 
prestige and good will is a hard one to 
overtake and surpass. 

It is just as wise for a bank to adver- 
tise to hold the confidence and business of 
present depositors as it is to get new ones. 
By continuous publicity along proper lines 
the bank puts itself in a position to receive 
the accounts of the new generation of busi- 
ness men constantly coming up and of the 
newcomers in its locality, but it also ce- 
ments the ties that bind old customers to it 

Thus it will he seen that a bank’s ad- 
vertising may be regarded not as an ex- 
pense at all, but as an investment and a 
protection—an investment very sure and 
profitable in its returns and an insurance 
against loss of present business. 

Honest continuous advertising and making 
good on promises helps to create for adver- 
tisers good will—an asset of intangible but 
very real value. 

There are many other things that go to 
ereate and maintain prestige for a business. 
but the right kind of advertising is the 
principal means to that end. 

While it cannct be measured by the vard- 
stick nor expressed in dollars ard cents, 
good will has an acknowledged valve. A 
certain very large advertiser values his 
trademark at $1,000,000. 

There is such a thing as the cumulative 
effect of continuous advertising. The first 
time a person reads your advertisement he 
may not be in a position to act favorably 
upon the suggestion you make. In fact, he 
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may not be ready for months, but if you 
have kept your name before the public and 
used your advertising space to good advan- 
tage by filling it with interesting, informing, 
convincing copy, frequently changed, you 
have held that man’s attention and when he 
is prepared to do as you suggest you are 
likely to get his business. 

There is @ secondary advertising of much 
value that comes to the regular and steady 
advertiser. It arises from the daily talk of 
the community when the name of your in- 
stitution has become a _ household word 
through persistent publicity. When you 
have reached a point where the people take 
up your advertising and voluntarily help to 
make your business better known, you are 
reaping the special reward that comes to 
the wise advertiser. 

It pays banks to advertise. That is proved 
beyond question. Good bank advertising helps 
the community at large as well as the in- 
stitution that advertises. There seems to 
be no excuse, therefore, for a bank’s not 
advertising. With the practical suggestions 
along the line of banking publicity given by 
such publications as this ard by the regular 
financial journals, to say nothing of the 
many good advertising periodicals, every 
banker ought to find it easy enough to un- 
dertake the work intelligently, or at least 
he should have no difficulty in getting the 
services of some one who has made a spe- 
cial study of kank advertising. The day 
has gone by when any banker can afford to 
ignore this subject. 


BOOKLETS AND HOUSE ORGANS 


ga Savings & Trust Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. “Growth.” This is a 
very unusual booklet for a bank, the 
idea being to give a monthly exposition of 
flowers, explaining their care and growth, and 
in connection with the beautiful pictures and 
valuable descriptive matter there is more 
or less reading matter impressing the analo- 
gy between the growth of plants and the 
growth of a savings bank account. The 
color of printing on the cover and on the 
various plates throughout the booklet is of 
such a high grade that the booklet will un- 
doubtedly be kept for a long time by those 
who receive it. 


Continental Bank & Trust Company, 
Shreveport, La. A_ booklet containing + 
sketch of the organization and progress of 
this institution, illustrated by interior and 
exterior views of the building and pictures 
of the officers. It is a very interesting book- 
let and unquestionably must have proved a 
valuable advertising feature for the institu- 
tion which produced it. 


The Wachovia Loan & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. A pamphlet gotten 
up in imitation of a legal document, con- 
taining copies of a number of testimonial 
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letters from well-known men in regard to 
the institution on various features of its 
service. 


First National Bank of Clarksville, Tenn. 
“Some Bank Advertisements.” This is a 


collection of letters from officers and direc- 
tors of the institution explaining its fitness 


‘to handle the business of the public. 


Fidelity Trust Company, New York. “A 
Little About Our Usefulness.” A_ well- 
printed booklet giving a clear exposition of 
the leading points of trust company service. 


Albany Trust Company, Albany, N. Y. 
An unusually fine booklet, deckle-edged and 
bound in boards, giving an interesting ac- 
count of this well-known company. It was 
prepared by Charles H. Bissikummer, vice- 
president. 


First National Bank, Chicago, Ill. A sta- 
tistical pamphlet giving statements covering 
capital and deposit accounts, etc., for a pe- 
riod of ten years in the case of the First 
National Bank and for six years in the case 
of the allied First Trust & Savings Bank. 


The American National Bank, Pensacola, 


Fla. “Saving Money by Mail.” An un- 
usually good booklet dealing with this sub- 
ject. 


J. Hathaway Pope & Co., New York. 
“The Instability of Investments.” A book- 
let taking up such subjects as Danger in 
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FIDELITY 


TRUST COMPANY 


A Good Novelty Ad. of a New York Institution 


Neglect of Investments; Schemes That Have 
Absorbed Money; Fickleness of Supposedly 
Sound Investments; Present Investments 
Formerly Decried; Investments That De- 
preciate; How the Investor May Avoid 
Loss. 


Otis & Hough, Cleveland, Ohio. A thor- 
oughly illustrated booklet explaining the 
business of these investment bankers. 


Columbus Savings & Trust Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Wachovia Loan & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.; First Na- 
tional Bank of Joliet, Ill. These three in- 
stitutions publish house organs in the titles, 
respectively, of The Economist, The Solicitor 
and The Banker. They are all unusually 
good and all of a little different character. 
We can say unhesitatingly that they are all 
good advertising. 


»—> 


HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE Merchants & Manufacturers Bank 
of Milwaukee, Wis., uses a neat mail- 
ing card containing printed matter 

and the statement is printed in imitation 
typewriter type in the space in the centre. 


We are in receipt of the following letter 
from F. H. Allen, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank of Esterville, Iowa: 


A Lesson 
In Saving Money 


We show here a reduced copy of one our deposit tickets 


ed the initial de- 
boy who opened a 
with us about 8 
small boy is only 
and his book shows 
| credit of $267.40, 
“|results of penny 

interest accumula- 


on which is enter- 
posit of a small 
savings account 
years ago. The 
9 years old now 
a balance to his 
which shows the 
deposits and the 
tions on same. |— This shows what 
perseverance will accomplish. Other 
boys and girls can do as well if they but try. We have 
a large number of children’s names on our books now 
and would like to have lots more 


oS 
PROVIOERT SAVINGS BARK 
By Ove Yeay Old Boy 


We Pay 5 per cent on 90 day Deposits 


| PROVIDENT SAVINGS BANK | 


JMO. P. KIRBY, Cashier ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 
A Practical Illustration 


I am sending you a copy of a newspaper 
“ad.”’ recently published by our savings 
bank. If you consider it worthy of your 
notice we would be pleased to have you 


. lection 


comment on it in your advertising depart- 
ment, offering such criticisms as may sug- 
gest themselves. 

We are pleased to reproduce the adver- 
tisement referred to by Mr. Allen, and by 
way of comment would say that this is a 
very good bank ad., and if Mr. Allen keeps 
up to the standard set-up of this advertise- 
ment, he can rest assured that he is on the 
right track in his advertising. 


A large number of banks use post cards 
as a form of advertising. 

The First National Bank of Traverse City, 
Michigan, which is located in a fruit region, 
sends out a weather bulletin and reports on 
crop prospects, etc. 

The Citizens Savings & Trust Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Northern New 
Jersey Trust Company of Edgewater, N. J., 
use some very effective savings arguments 
on their post cards. 


The New Farley National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has a regular illustrated series 
of post cards which it sends to the chief col- 
clerks of out-of-town banks from 
which it expects business. 


The Lowell (Mass.) Institution for Sav- 
ings advertises that it “does more than safe- 
guard deposits; it offers financial aid to the 
home-owner.” 


The .First National Bank of Northfork, 
W. Va., has recently reorganized its foreign 
department, specializing in steamship tickets, 
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and sends out a folder in English and Ital- 
ion advertising that fact. 


The Monroe National Bank of Chicago, 
Edwin F. Brown, president, recently offered 
as a premium for a savings account a year’s 
subscription to any one of a list of twenty- 
seven popular magazines. The bank pays 
three per cent. interest on savings. Mr. 
Brown is quoted in Printers’ Ink in regard 
to the scheme as follows: 

“There is no string tied to the offer,’’ said 
Mr. Brown. ‘‘Of course, a number of people 
opened accounts who may withdraw them as 
soon as the magazine begins to arrive. That 
will be our loss. However, I think the people 
interested in reading such publications as 
these are not of the ‘quitter’ variety. It 
should attract the fair-minded middle 
classes.” 


The First Mortgage Guaranty & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, of which ex- 
Secretary of the ‘freasury Leslie N. Shaw is 
president, is a very aggressive advertiser. 
It uses a large number of separate pieces of 
follow-up matter. It recently published a 
good booklet covering its banking by mail, 
savings and checking account departments. 
One of its follow-up letters reads as follows: 

Not having received any reply to our re- 
cent letter on*savings, it has just occurred 
to us that you mig.. be interested in open- 
ing a checking account, instead of a savings 
account. 

Among the bankers, Philadelphia is known 
as a free collection point. There are no 
charges for collection on _ Philadelphia 
checks and we accept checks or drafts on 
all cities and towns in the United States 
without charge for collection. 

You can open a checking account by mak- 
ing an initial deposit as low as $50 and we 
allow from 2% to 2%% interest on daily 
balances, depending upon the amount of the 


The 
Center of an Industrial Empire 


LITTLE did the first settler at the source of the 
Ohio dream of the vast empire of industry he was 
founding. And yet, had he intended to establish 


not have chesen better, for such has Pittsburg be- 
come. 

Her blazing furnaces. her smoking chimneys and her busy 
factories proclaim her “the nation’s forge and anyil.” the 
workshop of the New World. 

Her varied products, made in 5,000 factories and mills, by 
350.000 workmen, aré uved in all lines of human activity in all 
parts of the world. 

Continually busy are her rivers and railroads, for it is their 


and 
MELLON NATIONAL BANK, one of the twenty big na- 
tional banks of the land, with capital and surplus of $6.900.000 
and resources of $45,000,000. 


offered to all others who can use its unequalled facilities to 
advantage. 
Correspondence is invited. 
WALTER S. MITCHELL, Cashier 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
PITTSBURGH 


An Historical Ad. 


account and the activity thereof. A good 
healthy balance, with relatively few checks 
per month, is as well worth 2%% interest 
as others are worth 2%. Some accounts at 
certain seasons are worth 3% interest, 

You can make deposits with us by check 
or draft on any bank in the United States 
or by Post Office money order or Express 
money order. 

If you will write us regarding your check- 
ing account, that is what your daily balance 
would average and activity of your account, 
we will be very glad to advise you just what 
rate of interest the account will earn. 

We would be very glad to have you open 
a checking account and hope to have the 
pleasure of hearing from you by return mail. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Stmpre Expianation or Mopern Banx- 
Inc Customs. By Humphrey Robinson; 
edited from a legal standpoint by W. 
Overton Harris. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co, 

This is a clear and admirable explanation 
of banking rules and customs and will be 
found useful to all who have dealings with 
the banks. 

There are a few minor errors which 
might be corrected with advantage in later 
editions. On page 102 it is stated that 
“each national bank must issue currency 
equal to a certain per cent. of its capital.” 
This is incorrect. The national banks are 


obliged to invest a certain per cent. of their 
capital in United States bonds, but the issue 
of notes is not obligatory. On page 94 the 
number of reserve cities is placed at 13. 
It is now much larger than that. On page 
106 it is stated: “The law says that not more 
than nine millions of national bank notes 
can be retired in any one month.” This is 
not quite accurate (see Section 10, Act of 
May 30, 1908). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
A So.ivtion or Money, Currency AnD 
Banxtnc. By Chas. Albert Long. New 
York: Aberdeen Publishing Co. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


THE PEOPLES TRUST COMPANY OF BROOKLYN 


COMPANY 


Home of The Peoples Trust Company of Brooklyn 


HE Peoples Trust Company, one of the 
largest and strongest of the trust com- 
panies in the borough of Brooklyn, 

was organized in the summer of 1889. There 
were then four trust companies established in 
Brooklyn, but it was believed that there was 
room for another good company, and so the 
Peoples was launched with the following 
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incorporators: Eugene G. Blackford, Fred- 
erick A. Schroeder, Henry J. Cullen, Jr. 
Frederic A. Ward, Howard M. Smith, 
Cornelius N. Hoagland, Jacob G, Dettmer, 
Isidore M. Bon, Alonzo Slote, John E. 
Searles, Jr., Solomon W. Johnson, William 
B. Hill, Joseph W. Carroll, James Jourdan, 
Henry W. Slocum, George L. Pease, Daniel 
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Main Banking Room 


One of the Officers’ Quarters 
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F. Lewis, William H. Murtha, and George 
P. Tangeman. 

With a capital of $500,000 and a paid in 
surplus of $250,000, the company started 
in business at 201 Montague street. The 
officers at that time were William H. Mur- 
tha, president; Frederick A. Schroeder, 
first vice-president; Horace J. Morse, second 
vice-president; and Edward Johnson, sec- 
retary. Two clerks (of whom the present 
president was one), and a messenger con- 
stituted the working force. To-day the 
volume of business transacted requires the 
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Increasing business and additions to the 
office force again made it necessary to con- 
sider larger quarters. The company then 
decided to erect a banking house for its 
own exclusive use, and the present hand- 
some structure, one of the finest banking 
buildings in the city of New York, is the 
result. The company took possession on 
March 26, 1906. 


Exterior oF BurILpina. 


Everything that human ingenuity has de- 
vised has been employed here to make the 


Trust Department 


services of eight officers and seventy-five 
clerks. 

The company has experienced a remark- 
able growth, due to the conservative and 
safe, yet progressive, methods which have 
characterized its management since its in- 


ception. It now operates three branches— 
the Bedford, the Wallabout, and the Bay 
Ridge. 

From the very first day the business of 
the Peoples Trust Company has experienced 
a rapid growth and development. Very 
soon after opening the capital was in- 
creased to $1,000,000 and the surplus to 
$500,000. Then the original offices became 
inadequate and in 1890 were removed to 172 
Montague street, where the business was 
conducted for seventeen years. 


building artistic, durable, fireproof and con- 
venient both to the public and the em- 
ployes. 

White Dover marble and polished Milford 
pink granite form the materials used in the 
tront facade, the architecture of which is 
striking. Four monolithic columns extend 
from the level of the sidewalk to the gabled 
roof, rendering a harmonious finish to the 
exterior that is well set off by the solid 
granite of the wall. These huge marble 
columns were the largest blocks of marble 
ever quarried, each weighing twenty-eight 
tons. 

There are two floors, the main and mez- 
zanine, the latter occupying about one- 
quarter of the inside area, leaving a dome- 
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Ladies’ Department 


like ceiling over the central structure that 
affords an abundance of light and air. 


INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS. 


The interior of the bank is finished in 
carved San Domingo mahogany and Afri- 
can Numidian marvie, with United States 
standard bronze work, and gray marble 
flooring. Around the central corridor are 
the tellers’ cages. The officers’ quarters 
are in the front of the building, convenient 
to both the public and clerks. On _ the 
mezzanine floor are the long desks used by 
the bookkeepers, and where all clerks not 
necessarily brought in contact with cus- 
tomers find their work. Communication 
between the floors is had by means of the 
telautograph. The office of the president, 
which is also used by the trustees, is fitted 
up in a pleasing color scheme of mahogany 
and green. On the ground floor are waiting 
rooms with consulting and writing rooms 
adjacent to the tellers. All the fixtures 
are of uniform construction in bronze. 


VAULTS. 


The rear of the banking floor is occu- 
pied by the safe deposit and security vaults. 
Special attention was paid to the construc- 
tion of these vaults, with the result that the 
work is most complete in every detail. The 
architects, Mowbray & Uffinger of Manhat- 
tan, claim that this part of the bank is the 
most modern of its kind in the world. 

The safe deposit vault is particularly im- 
pressive. It has a seven foot circular door 
weighing fourteen tons, the mechanism and 
perfect adjustment of which excite the 
wonder and admiration of all who see it. 
Over 1,400 boxes are installed in the vault. 


A Crtry Deposrrory. 


For many years the company has been 
one of the depositories of the city’s moneys. 
In the basement of the company’s main of- 
fice is a spacious room fitted up as a regu- 
lar teller’s department, where, on the first 
of each month, about $1,000,000 is paid out 
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to the various city employes—policemen, 
firemen, school teachers, ete. The scene 
upon such occasions is very much like a 
“run” on the bank. The presence, however, 
of so many uniformed officers in the line 
is an offset to the apprehensions which the 
uninitiated might be inclined to entertain 
from such evidence of tremendous activity. 


BrancueEs. 


The Bedford branch of the company, lo- 
cated at the corner of Bedford avenue and 
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The company recently assumed control 
of the Home Bank of Brooklyn, situated at 
the corner of Fifty-fourth street and Fifth 
avenue, Bay Ridge, and is at present liqui- 
dating its affairs. The bank is now known 


as the Bay Ridge branch of the company. 
In the opening of this branch the company 
has made a wise move, for there was long need 
for a strong bank or trust company in that 
section of the borough. That the merchants 
and business interests there fully appreciate 
the establishment of a powerful banking in- 


Coupon Rooms 


Halsey street, was acquired in February, 
1903, through the purchase of the Bedford 
Bank, an old established institution which had 
had a successful existence. The investment 
has proved a profitable one, and the growth 
of this branch has been in proportion to 
the steady advance which is being made 
in this section in all directions. Henry M. 
Heath, one of the assistant secretaries of 
the company, who was for many years cash- 
ier of the old bank, and who is well and 
favorably known in the Bedford district, is 
in charge of this branch. 

In December, 1905, the company took over 
the Wallabout Bank, located at the corner 
of Clinton and Myrtle avenues, which is 
now known as the Wallabout branch. This 
branch is a great convenience to the many 
Wallabout market merchants whom the 
company numbers among its depositors. 


stitution in that vicinity is attested by the 
numerous accounts which have been received 
since the trust company has taken hold. The 
Bay Ridge section of the borough is one of 
the most rapidly developing sections in the 
city, and with the completion of the Fourth 
avenue subway, that part of the borough 
will be one of the most populous and pro- 
gressive fields for business enterprise. 

The strength of the company and the con- 
fidence in it which obtains among its nu- 
merous depositors was never better evidenced 
than during the financial panic of 1907, 
when the withdrawals of deposits were 
less than those made upon any other com- 
pany in the borough; to-day it leads all 
the trust companies in Brooklyn, with de- 
posits aggregating nearly $19,000,000 and 
total resources of over $21,000,000. 

lollowing is a statement of the condition 
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Bookkeepers’ Department 


of the company as rendered to the State 
Superintendent of Banks at the close of bus- 
iness on March 25, 1910: 


RESOURCES. 


New York State and City bonds $984,350.00 
Other 4,245,720.33 
Bords and mortgages 857,729.00 
Time ioans and bilis purchased.. ,495,026.26 
Demand ,820,335.10 
Cash and due from banks...... 3,593,279.55 
Real estate 532,834.84 
Accrued receivable.... 27,448.30 


securities 


loans 


interest 


LIABILITIES. 


$1,000,000.00 
1,€59,393.50 
17,856.89 
264.00 
18,829,006.16 
150,202.83 


$21,656,723.38 


Capital 

Surplus and undivided profits... 
Reserved for taxes 

Unpaid dividends 

Deposits 

Accrved interest on deposits... . 


The present board of trustees is composed 
of Brooklyn’s leading citizens, and their 
connection with the company is a guarantee 
of the maintenance of that conservative 
policy which has always been followed and 


which has stood for safety and success. The 
list follows: 


Charles A. Boody, president. 

David A. Boody, Boody, McLellan & Co. 

Amory S. Carhart, retired. 

William C, Courtney, lawyer. 

Walter V. Cranford, president Cranford 
Company. 

J. G. Dettmer, retired. 

Charles M. Englis, John Englis & Son. 

William H. Good, lawyer. 

William E. Harmon, Wood, Harmon & Co. 

William B. Hill, lawyer. 

Solomon W. Johnson, president American 
News Company. 

James Jourdan, president Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co. 

Adrian T. Kiernan, lawyer. 

W. Eugene Kimball, R. J. 

James McMahon, retired. 

Horace J. Morse, A. M. Kidder & Co. 

Herbert L. Pratt, Charles Pratt & Com- 
pany. 

Charles 
Company. 

Max Ruckgaber, Jr., Schulz & Ruckgaber. 

Clarence W. Seamans, president Union 
‘Tvvewriter Company. 

Howard M. Smith, 
Savings Bank. 

Casimer Tag, president German-American 
Bank of New York. 

George P. Tangeman, retired. 

Wm. H. Ziegler, retired. 


Kimball & Co. 


E. Robertson, Brooklyn Lumber 


president Brevoort 
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The present officers of the company are 
as follows: Charles A. Boody, president; 
J. G. Dettmer, first vice-president; Horace 
J. Morse, second vice-president; Charles L. 
Schenck, third vice-president and secretary; 
Henry M. Heath, William A. Fischer, J. 
Frank Birdsell, Clarence I. McGowan, as- 
sistant secretaries. 

The company has had four presidents dur- 
ing its existence. William H. Murtha, the 
first president, died in 1891 and was suc- 
ceeded by the Hon. Felix Campbell, who 
continued in the presidency until his death 
in 1902. Edward Johnson, the then secre- 
tary, succeeded Mr. Campbell. Upon the 
death of Mr. Johnson, in 1907, Charles A. 
Boody was advanced from the secretaryship 
to the head of the company. Mr. Boody’s 
minute knowledge of every detail of the busi- 
ness exceptionally qualified him for the suc- 
cessful administration of the company’s 
large interests, and the position of the com- 
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pany to-day speaks well for his executive 
ability. 

Charles L. Schenck, the third vice-presi- 
dent, has been with the Peoples Trust Com- 
pany over twenty years. He has served 
as receiving teller, paying teller, assistant 
secretary and secretary, which last office 
he holds in conjunction with the vice- 
presidency. 

William A. Fischer, at present an as- 
sistant secretary, has also been connected 
with the Peoples Trust Company over 
twenty years. His rise from one _ posi- 
tion of trust to another has come about 
through a genuine appreciation of his 
painstaking work in behalf of the company. 

The company has paid dividends since the 
second year of its existence, starting with 
six per cent. and increasing the rate to 
twelve per cent., upon which basis it has 
been for many years. Its stock is quoted at 
310 bid, with none offered. 


PREPARING NEW QUARTERS FOR THE FOURTH 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


Oj of this year will see the 
Fourth National Bank of New York 
in possession of the entire first floor 
of the building bounded by Pine, Nassau 
and Cedar streets. Extensive alterations 
are now under way which will provide this 
conservative old bank with one of the finest 
and best equipped banking rooms in the 
city. 
The entrance to the bank is to be pro- 


CEDAR STREET 








NASSAV 


vided for in the central portion of the build- 
ing, as shown in our illustration. This fea- 
ture is to be attractively designed. Doric 
columns of granite will flank the winding 
staircases of marble and granite leading to 
the main banking room, through a vestibule 
treated with bronze and marble panels. The 
space reserved for the public runs along the 
Nassau street front of the building and 
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General Floor Plan of the Building to be Remodeled for the Fourth National Bank of 
New York 
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will have a marble floor, with wainscoting 
of cld English oak, extending to the ceiling. 
The executive force will be located in the 
Pine street corner of the new quarters. 
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Iintrances to the upper portions of the 
building will be from the level of Nassau 
street, between the staircases leading to the 
banking room. 


A BANK WITH A HISTORY 


NEW HOME OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN OPERATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


HIS bank’s new building, located in 
the very heart of Davenport’s in- 
dustrial center, was designed and 

constructed by Temple, Burrows & McLain. 
No expense has been spared in making 
it a credit to the city and state, and 
in its finished state, it presents a substantial 
appearance. It is constructed of cut stone 
and mat finish vitrified brick, and stands 
six stories and basement. The halls and 
stairways throughout the building are well 
lighted; all woodwork has the finish of 
flemish oak with marble wainscoting and 
tiled floors. The safe deposit vaults occupy 
the basement, the entrance being of marble 
entire, giving at a glance that substantial 
appearance which is rightfully expected of 
a place of great security. There are numer- 
ous rooms for the custodians, coupon booths, 
consultation rooms and suitable assembly 


room for delegations or board meetings of 
corporations who are at all times welcome 
to its conveniences. 


Tue Banxine Room. 


This is the pride of the bank. The in- 
terior decorations, furniture and _ fixtures 
were designed and arranged by P. W. Dir- 
ham who represents the Wollaeger Man- 
ufacturing Company- of Milwaukee, which 
company furnished and installed the en- 
tire equipment. Regardless of size, it 
would be difficult to find a banking room 
more fully displaying convenience, beauty 
and elegance, with a _ masterly touch 
of artistic harmony in all of its appoint- 
ments, than this one. The entire ves- 
tibule is of carefully selected imported 


Italian Pavanazo marble, which is also used 
in the wainscoting of the main lobby and 


A Portion of the Main Banking Room occupied by the First National Bank of 
Davenport, Iowa 
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Entire Lower Floor of this Building is given over to the First National 
Bank of Davenport, lowa 


customers’ room. The grill work is of 
solid bronze in Verde Antique finish and the 
furniture and wood-work of the entire room 
is of quarter sawed, fumed white oak, with 
lofty beamed and panelled ceiling moulded 
in hand-run plaster of paris, finished in old 
ivory. 
Business. 


This bank has been in operation since 
the time of Indians and has surely gained 
some valuable experience and some of the 





early records wili show that the Indians 
themselves had money in the bank. It has 
a capital of $200,000, a surplus of $200,000, 
and deposits of $1,500,000. It pays four 
per cent. semi-annual dividends, has com- 
mercial and savings departments, and is a 
government depositary. 

The officers are: Anthony Burdick, presi- 
dent; Joseph R. Lane, vice-president; John 
P. Van Patten, second vice-president; Lew 
J. Yaggy, cashier, and W. J. Housman, as- 
sistant cashier. 





MODERN COOPERATION AT ITS BEST 


By Edward White 


F all the coéperative movements and 
associations that have been instituted 
since the organization of the first 

building and loan societies in England, in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
history records the fact that about sixty- 
five per cent. have proven successful. Al- 
though the percentage is a large one, it 
was made in the face of the fact that many 
of the associations and societies organized 
in different parts of the world, with the 
principle of coéperation as a basis, were 
either lacking in practical methods or were 
founded by unscrupulous persons. Reckon- 
ing, therefore, with only the good organi- 
zations as the successful ones, it is quite 
clear that coéperation, both in social eco- 
nomics and the science of trade and in- 
dustry, is an unqualified success. 

The difference between the two kinds of 
coéperative effort mentioned is well defined. 
Societies organized for the promotion of 
social economics have no place in the busi- 
ness life of a community or a nation, and, 
whether successful or unsuccessful, do not 
affect the status of associations or societies 
banded together for mutual benefit in the 
production or distribution of commodities. 
Coéperation, as applied to organizations of 
the latter class, has a specific and technical 
sense, and means, strictly, the encourage- 
ment of thrift and the conservation of 
energy and resources. 

The first industrial coéperative societies, 
both in this country and in England, were 
formed about the middle of the last century, 
by working men, in an attempt to do away 
with the employer, and yet virtually all of 
these that are still in existence are simply 
joint stock corporations, dominated by men 
who formerly would have been called em- 
ployers, but who are now known as officials. 
If this is demonstrative of anything, it is 


the fact that, after all, successful coépera- , 


tion means successful management. The 
distribution of profits is a very simple mat- 
ter, but the production and marketing of 
the commodities that make the profits con- 
stitute a much more difficult problem. This 
is a competitive age, and the competition 
must be met by men of ability, sagacity and 
business foresight, or the enterprise will 
come to naught. 


StrartinG on Historic Grounp. 


[t was fitting that the first and only suc- 
cessful coéperative organizative formed for 
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the manufacture and distribution of farm im- 
plements, machinery and vehicles, should be 
established at Plano, Illinois. From the year 
1857, when the Marsh Brothers, of Marsh 
Harvester fame, built their plant and began 
operations at Plano, until 1902, the city led 
the world in the manufacture of harvesting 
machinery. Here was the scene of the ac- 
tivities of such men as C. W. and W. W. 
Marsh, John Hollister, William Deering, E. 
H. Gammon, Lewis Steward, John F. Stew- 
ard, W. H. Jones, and others eminent in 
the industrial world, and the name Plano 
was synonymous with the best of everything 
in the line of agricultural implements. 


Birru oF Practicar, CodpEeRATION. 


By the year 1905, three years after the 
absorption of the Plano Manufacturing 
Company by the trust, the citizens of Plano 
had grown weary of the deprivation of their 
chief industry, and began casting about for 
a leader to guide them from their path of 
misfortune. At that time W. C. Thompson 
of Chicago came upon the scene, and im- 
mediately began the work of organizing 
the Independent Harvester Company on a 
coéperative basis. Mr. Thompson, besides 
being a successful business man, was a 
student of latter-day economics, and fore- 
saw, not only the possibility, but the actual 
necessity for that kind of effort. His range 
of vision enabled him to see that with the 
products of agriculture in the United States 
already reaching several billion dollars a 
year, and increasing at the rate of more 
than a billion dollars every twelve months, 
there must be a magnificent field of en- 
deavor in the work of saving to the 
farmer something of the millions upon mil- 
lions that was annually wasted in excessive 
prices for machinery, implements and 
vehicles. Actual competition with the trust 
was out of the question—rendered abso- 
lutely impracticable by its immense capital- 
ization. Codperation, therefore, was the 
only solution, and that was begun by se- 
curing as members of the Independent Har- 
vester Company about two hundred Kendall 
county farmers, each one of whom became 
a stockholder in the corporation. 


Rapip AND SuBSTANTIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The years 1906, 1907 and 1908 were spent 
in perfecting the organization and its plans, 
and in the erection of foundry, blacksmith 
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shop, wood-working shop and _ paint-shop. 
Those were not years of idleness, but of 
great preparatory activity. Skeptical peo- 
ple, who failed to grasp the situation, were 
wont to criticise, and even censure, what 
appeared to them a wanton waste of time 
and money, as they saw the buildings of 
concrete and steel going up and up-to-date 
equipment going into them. A tract of 
land, covering nearly a quarter of a section, 
and stretching along the railroad track more 
than three-quarters of a mile, was pur- 
chased. Here the buildings were erected, 
and here the experimental farm, that is 
proving so useful to the company, was es- 
tablished. From the gravel beds, on Big 
Rock creek, on the farm, is taken all the 
gravel necessary in the manufacture of the 
concrete used in the construction of the 
buildings. 

At the beginning of the year 1909, the 
company was ready for real business, and 
by its close, several of the buildings had 
been enlarged, a storeroom and warehouse, 
100x152 feet, had been erected, 250 men 
were at work in the shops and offices, a 
business of $100,000 had been transacted, 
and a reasonable outlook attained for more 
than half a million dollars in 1910. 

What a transformation from the strug- 
gling days of 1906, with two men as the 
office force and six men in the shops! The 
closing days of the season of 1909 set the 
seal of great success uffon the future of the 
Independent Harvester Company, and made 
the coming days look bright indeed. 


Mopern Buitpincs anp EaqvuiIpMENT. 


The buildings and equipment of the com- 
pany are of the most modern type in con- 
struction and arrangement. In the main 
group there are six fire-proof structures, 
covering in all several acres of ground space, 
and so constructed as to secure ample light 
and ventilation, thus insuring the minimum 
of risk to life and health and the maximum 
of efficiency on the part of the employes. 
A trip through the buildings shows that 
the men are all working under the most 
favorable conditions possible, and that the 
company evidently regards their health and 
well-being as a distinctive asset. 

The various departments are in charge 
of men thoroughly skilled and trained in 
each particular line. Every one appears to 
realize the responsibility that rests upon 
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him—that machinery of the very highest 
grade is to be turned out, and that his 
department must “make good” in the 
strongest sense of the term. When a ma- 
chine or a vehicle, or a device of any kind 
goes to the farmer with the word “Inde- 
pendent” stamped upon it, it goes with the 
absolute guaranty of the Independent Har- 
vester Company, and every employe feels 
that he has a share in that guaranty. Many 
of the employes are stockholders in the 
corporation, and, therefore, have a direct 
interest in its affairs. Others are sons of 
stockholders, who have turned their atten- 
tion to mechanical pursuits. 


Perrect Facitities. 


The facilities of the company are gradu- 
ally reaching a state of perfection. They 
make their own metal patterns, wood pat- 
terns, grey castings, and other preliminary 
essentials, and keep a full- stock of parts 
and supplies at all their distributing stations. 
Their principal warehouses are at Omaha, 
Wichita, Watertown, Minneapolis, Des 
Moines, Fort Dodge, Madison and Kansas 
City. At the manufacturing plants, they 
turn out, in unlimited quantities, binders, 
mowers, manure spreaders, wagons, gaso- 


‘line engines (three to thirty horse-power), 


cream separators, seed corn graders, grain 
elevators, dumps, plows, planters, etc. 


Wuat Tue Furvure Must Hotp. 


With such an equipment, operated under 
the direction of a corps of managers that has 
already demonstrated its ability, and with 
a broad and comprehensive financial devel- 
opment plan, there is nothing in the way 
of a successful future for the Independent 
Harvester Company. An article in Tue 
Banxrrs Macazine for May, 1910, clearly 
reveals the solidity of the monetary founda- 
tion of the company, and the success of the 
management in building that foundation 
and attaining the present high degree of per- 
fection in economic organization, shows that 
the affairs of the company are in the hands 
of the right element. 

All these fundamental being 
propitious and favorable, the future simply 
turns upon the development of agriculture 
in the United States, or, it may be said, 
throughout the world, for the limitations of 


features 
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the field can placed upon the 


tillable land which the earth contains. 


only be 


PopuLaTION AND WEALTIHT AN 


INDEX. 


GROWTH OF 


Although the growth of population and 


wealth in the United States has indeed 
been remarkable, future development is 
sure to be even greater and of a 


character than that of 
the past. From 1850 to 1870 the 
lation grew from twenty-three millions 
to thirty-eight millions, or at the rate of 
about seven hundred and fifty thousand a 
year. From 1870 to 1908 the increase was 
from thirty-eight millions to eighty-seven 
millions, or at the rate of one million three 
hundred thousand a year. From 1859 to 
1870 the wealth of the country grew from 
$7,135,000,000 to $30,068,000,000, or at the 
rate per year of $1,100,000,000. From 1870 
to 1904, there was a growth from $30,063,- 
000,000 to $107,104,000,000, or at the yearly 
rate of $2,260,000,000. 

The figures presented by articles men- 
tioned show that the development of agricul- 
ture, although apparently very rapid, has 
not any more than kept pace with ‘the 
growth of population and wealth, and, there- 
fore, we see, by putting the two statistical 
paragraphs together that absolute necessity 
will compel a still greater development in 
the future in every line of agricultural pur- 
suit. This must be the result if the people 
of the world are properly fed, and the 
advancement of civilization warrants the 
assumption that they will be. 


more substantial 
popu- 


Onxty One Correcr Depvuction. 


There can be but one deduction made 
from the above that will stand the test of 
actual experience, and that is that the manu- 
facture and distribution of agricultural im- 
plements and machinery on a practical co- 
dperative basis, which will secure a saving 
to the consumer, will not only prove a bless- 
ing to mankind, but a profitable investment 
as well. 

Illinois has always led the world in the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
it is now so far in advance of every other 
commonwealth that its supremacy is secure. 
Its transportation facilities are unequaled, 
more than fifty per cent. of the railroad 
mileage of the United States being credited 
to the trunk lines that traverse its territory. 
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Coal, the basis of all manufacturing on x 
large scale, is right at the door of every 
industrial center in the state; in fact, the 
coal area of Illinois is nearly three times the 
coal area of the Pittsburgh district, known 
as the workshop of the world, and more 
than three times the coal area of all Great 
Britain. 

In the year 1909 the value of agricultural 
implements produced in the state was ap- 
proximately $100,000,000, which amount was 
within one million dollars of equaling the 
total amount of the product of the United 
States in the year 1900. In the latter year 
the value of the Illinois product reached 
$42,033,796, or about forty-two per cent. of 
the total for the entire country. If there 
is added to the agricultural machinery and 
implements manufactured in Illinois the 
vehicles, such as wagons, buggies, automo- 
biles, etc., produced for the farmers, we 
have a total value of $175,000,000 for the 
year 1909. 


Tue Drirt or ReEsvutts. 


The geographical economy of the location 
of Plano, the home of the Independent 
Harvester Company, makes sure its rise in 
the industrial world. Sixty per cent. of the 
agricultural products annually gathered in 
the United States are credited to the twelve 
north central states, of which Illinois is the 
center. Plano is already known throughout 
this great productive region, and its fame 
is rapidly spreading to the farthermost parts 
of the continent, and it will ere long become 
a market for all the world for the best and 
cheapest there is in harvesting machinery. 
Already farmers from distant parts of the 
country are making pilgrimages to the beau- 
tiful little Illinois city, where they spend a 
pleasant day or two inspecting the plant of 
the Independent Harvester Company, in 
which they have a direct interest, and in 
enjoying the hospitality of the company in 
its own quarters. They leave the place 
feeling satisfied that they have linked their 
fortunes with an enterprise that is at once 
honest, prospercus, progressive. 

The drift of results is, therefore, favor- 
able to the city of Plano and the Company. 
Their eminence is assured, and, while their 
path te the goal may have been through 
great difficulties, it will yet be glorified by 
their achievements. 
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—Lawrence Lewis Gillespie, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Trust Company, who 
has been elected a trustee of the Green- 
wich Savings Bank, is one of New York’s 
younger trust company men, having been 
born thirty-four years ago. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1898, and_ has 
traveled around the world and served as a 
lieutenant in the First United States volun- 
teer engineer regiment in Porto Rico. 


—The Mercantile Trust Company has 
purchased the Mercantile Safe Deposit 
Company, located, like the trust company, 
in the Equitable building at 125 Broadway. 
The Mercantile Safe Deposit Company was 
organized in 1870. Its officers are presi- 
dent, William Giblin; vice-president, Wil- 
liam C. Poillon; treasurer, John B. Rus- 
sell and secretary, E. M. Billings. 


—Following the election of S. D. Scud- 
der as president of the Jefferson Bank and 
his purchase of an important interest in 
that institution, the following have been 
added to the directorate: Christian Bahn- 
sen, of C. Bahnsen & Company; James I. 
Fargo, treasurer American Express Com- 
pany, and Richard J. Scoles, a New Jer- 
sey banker, formerly vice-president of the 
Trust Company of America. This com- 








Cast Bronze Signs and Tablets 


BRONZE COUNTER SCREENS 


Wire Mesh Enclosures 
To Special Design 


Wi LLIAMS INC. 


INO. Bronze Foundry, 
256 West 27th Street, New York, publishes the 
Magazine ‘‘ tall om Art in Bronze and Iron,’’ il- 
lustrating Bank Counter Screeus, Tablets, Sigus, 
etc. Copies free to Bankers. 


“Your Architect knows Jno, Williams Inc,” 





Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Capital - - $200.000 
Surplus and Profits, 912,000 


This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia’s most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 


Correspondence Solicited 








pletes the number of directors provided for 
by the present by-laws, which it is intended 
to amend later for an enlargement of the 
board. 


-—-The German Savings Bank of New 
York, with deposits of more than $75,000,- 
000, and one of the “Big Four” of New 
York savings institutions, has decided not 
to cut the interest rate from four to three 
and one-half per cent. as recommended at 
a recent conference by Superintendent Che- 
ney of the state banking department. 


-—Ability and personality, coupled with 
long and able service, have again received 
the recognition which they deserve in the 
appointment of Samuel Redfern as as- 
sistant cashier of the Mercantile National 
Bank. 

Mr. Redfern has been connected with the 
bank for a period of nearly thirty years, 
latterly, for some years, as loan clerk, in 
which important position his work has at- 
tracted favorable attention. 

Mr. Redfern began his banking experi- 
ence in the Hanover National Bank in De- 
cember, 1878, as messenger. In 1880 he 
was appointed assistant bookkeeper and in 
1881 was promoted to bookkeeper. He re- 
signed from the Hanover on October 10, 
1881, to take a similar position with the 
Mercantile National Bank, Col. Geo. W. 
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B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


ONE WRITING, WITH EITHER PEN, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER, MAKES THE 


DISCOUNT REGISTER, LIABILITY LEDGER 
AND MATURITY TICKLER 


THE MOST PRACTICAL SYSTEM EVER 
DEVISED FOR THE PURPOSE. ADAPT- 
ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. FOR 


FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


(JONES PERPETUAL LEDGER CO.) 


CHICACO 


NEW YORK 





Perkins, formerly cashier of the Hanover 
National Bank, having been elected to the 
presidency of the Mercantile. Mr. Red- 
fern was in charge of the bookkeeping de- 
partment of the Mercantile from 1883 to 





SAMUEL REDFERN 


Newly Appointed Assistant Cashier of 
the Mercantile National Bank 


1901 when he was appointed loan clerk, 
which position he has filled continuously 
until his appointment as assistant cashier. 

His ability and winning personality have 
made him as well and favorably known in 
social and fraternal circles, as in the bank- 
ing world, and the prominence he has at- 
tained in the many organizations with which 
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he is connected testifies to the high esteem 
in which he is held. The efficiency which 
has marked his work as a clerk presages 
pe greater results in his newer and broader 
field. 


—The trustees of the Bowery Savings 
Bank have declared the semi-annual divi- 
dend of earnings for the six months ended 
June 30 at the annual rate of three and 
one-half per cent. 

This rate for the disbursement of “divi- 
dends” on interest deposits was established 
last winter after four per cent. had been 
paid for several years. It was a foregone 
conclusion that the three and one-half per 
cent. rate would be continued this summer. 


—By mutual consent the partnership ex- 
isting and conducting business under the 
firm name of Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams 
& Company, certified public accountants, 
has heen dissolved. Henceforth the bus- 
iness in .New York, Philadelphia and the 
East will be conducted under the name 
of George Wilkinson & Company, with the 
same offices at No. 52 Broadway, New 
York city, and Mutual Life building, Phil- 
adelphia. 


—The seventeenth annual convention of 
the New York State Bankers’ Association 
will be held on July 14 and 15, at Otsega 
Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. A splendid pro- 
gram has been arranged. 


The Washington Trust Company has 
elected these trustees: William F. Whiting, 
treasurer Whiting Paper Company; Wil- 
liam H. Childs, vice-president American 
Coal Products Company; Brent Good, 
president Carter Medicine Company. 


—For the six months ending June 30, 
the Union Dime Savings Bank will pay a 
aividend at the rate of three and one-half 
per cent. per annum, in place of four per 
cent., which it has heretofore credited to 
deposits. In this step the Dime, which has 
deposits of about $29,000,000, follows the 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN BANKERS’ TOUR 


meeting prominent bankers from all over the East. Make 
arrangements at once in order to be sure of accommodations. 
Beautifully illustrated itinerary which covers the Grand 
Canyon, North Pacific Coast and Canadian Rockies sent on 
request. 





LEDYARD COGSWELL, President New York State National Bank, Albany, N. Y.; President 


CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, Chairman, Vice-President Lincoln National Bank, New York. 


HIRAM R. SMITH, President, Bank of Rockville Center, Rockville Center, N. Y. 








To Thirty-sixth Annual Convention 


American Bankers’ Association 


Los Angeles, Cal., October 3rd to 7th, 1910 


SPECIAL TRAIN DE LUXE 


via 


New York Central Lines 


Over 400 bankers and friends from the East and South 


have engaged accommodations on the Bankers’ Special to be 
run under the auspices of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association in co-operation with the Bankers’ Associations of 
Massachusetts, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 


Traveling with this party will afford opportunity of 










Applications for reservations or additional 
information may be addressed to L. F. Vos- 
burgh, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central Lines, 1216 Broadway, 
New York. Telephone 6310 Madison. 














COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION AND ARRANGEMENTS 





New York State Bankers’ Association. 





DAVID H. PIERSON, Cashier, Bank of Manhattan Co., New York. 
E. 8. TEFFT, Cashier, First National Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Capital - $6,000,000 


Surplus - $6,000,000 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President. 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, Vice-President. 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President. 


action taken last January by the Dry Dock 
Savings Institution, the Bowery Savings 
Bank, the North River Savings Bank, the 
Union Square Savings Bank and the Italian 
Savings Bank. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


—The annual meeting and dinner of the 
National Bank Cashiers’ Association of 
Massachusetts was held at the American 
House, Boston, June 2, and fifty members 
and guests were present. 

The following officers were elected: C. L. 
Brigham of Hudson, president; J. H. Gif- 
ford of Salem and Ralph P. Alden of 
Springfield, vice-presidents; W. L. Nicker- 
son of Melrose, secretary; F. L. Oaks of 
South Framingham, treasurer; W. B. Smith 
of Brockton, W. F. Houston of Newbury- 
port, S. R. Stevens of Marlboro and B. W. 
Guernsey of Wellesley, executive commit- 
tee. 

President F. E. Bruce of Lynn was toast- 
master and the guests and speakers were 
President Allen T. Treadway of the Senate 
and Rev. Frederick W. Buis of Salem. 


—Stockholders of the Lincoln National 
of Bath, Me., have ratified the action of the 
directors in the matter of the proposed 
consolidation with the First National, on 
a basis of share for share. The new insti- 
tution will be known as the First National 
and will have a capital of $400,000. The 
officers are to be J. R. Andrews, president; 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


Providence, R. I. 


Send Us Your Rhode Island Collections 

















The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
GATES W. McGARRAH, President. 





Depository of the 
United States, State 
and City of New York 


WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Cashier. 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Asst. Cashier. 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier. 





Oliver Moses and Fred H. Low, vice-presi- 
dents; W. A. Shorey, cashier. 


EASTERN STATES 


—Eugene S. Reilly has been elected first 
vice-president, of the Washington Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, to succeed the late 
Isaac R. Whitaker. Mr. Reilly had been 
second vice-president of the institution, and 
he is replaced in that office by Edward 
Kelly, Jr. S. G. Gallupe, cashier of the 
Washington National Bank, has _ been 
chosen secretary of the trust company. 
Two new directors of the latter are Max 
Perlman, its treasurer, and John P. Harris. 


—The surplus fund of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, which was in- 
creased to $3,000,000 in May through the 
addition of $100,000 from undivided profits, 
has been enlarged to $3,100,000 through the 
transfer of another $100,000 from the un- 
divided profits account. 


—J. G. Jennings has been elected presi- 
dent of the Columbia National Bank of 
Pittsburgh to succeed his brother, E. H. 
Jennings, who resigned. Robert J. David- 
son, president of the Guarantee Title and 
Trust Company, was elected second vice- 
president. Edmund W. Mudge has been 
made a director. The other officers are 
John A. Bell, first vice-president; William 
C. Lowrie, cashier, and T. M. Jones, as- 
sistant cashier. 


--S. Pemberton Hutchinson, president of 
the Westmoreland Coal Company and of 
the Penn Gas Coal Company, has_ been 
chosen to succeed the late Edmund H. Mc- 
Cullough as a director of the Farmers and 
Mechanics’ National Bank of Philadelphia. 


—The proposition to increase the capi- 
tal of the American Bank of Philadelphia 
from $100,000 to $200,000 was ratified by 
the stockholders on June 6. The bank an- 
nounces the addition of $10,000 to the sur- 
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plus, making the latter $20,000. It also 
reports undivided profits of $19,000. The 
institution began business in June, 19908. 
The present is the second addition to capi- 
tal. ‘The amount, originally $50,000, was 
increased to $100,000 in March, 1909, 


-—Thomas Gamon, Jr., has been elected 
assistant treasurer of the First Mortgage 
Guarantee & Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia to take the place of Charles Lafferty, 
who resigned to become cashier of the Vine- 
land (N. J.) National Bank. Mr. Gamon 
was chief clerk of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia. 


—John P. MacBean has been chosen 
president of the Wayne Junction Trust 
Company of Philadelphia to succeed James 
A. Hayes, resigned. Mr. Hayes, who with- 
drew from the presidency because of the 
pressure of private business interests, was 
presented with a loving cup by the directors. 


—Action on the question of changing the 
par value of the stock of the Tradesmen’s 
National Bank of Philadelphia from $50 to 
$100 per share will be taken by the stock- 
holders on July 12. No change will be 
made in the capital. 

The movement to increase the par value 
of the shares arises from the desire to place 
the stock on the same basis as that of the 
majority of the Philadelphia National 
banks. ‘The Tradesmen’s National has a 
capital of $500,000 and. surplus and profits 
of $799,144. 


—Horace H. Lee has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange to fill the vacancy resulting from 
the death of J. Bell Austin. Mr. Lee is a 
former president of the Stock Exchange. 


-—The final session of the fifteenth an- 
nual convention of the Maryland State 
Bankers’ Association, held in Baltimore, 
came to a close June 23, with the election 
of officers. Those elected were: 

President, Joshua W. Miles, Princess 
Anne; vice-presidents, Waldo Newcomer, 
Baltimore: M. E. Doll, Frederick; Charles 
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Financial Advertising 
115 Broadway ’Phone 490 Cortlandt 
Efficient Publicity Service for fivan- 
cial firms of highest character. We 
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GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 
| 


Fifth Avenue Building 


Corner Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 


NEW YORK 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 


OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR, President 
JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM L. DOUGLASS, Cashier 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Asst. Cash. 


DIRECTORS 
James McCutcheon 
Charles T. Wills William H. Gelshenen 
Ruel W. Poor Morgan J. O’Brien 
Thomas D. Adams 


SURPLUS 


$1,000,000 


Samuel Adams 








K. Rieman, Baltimore; William McKenney, 
Centreville; George Cator, Baltimore; 
George R. Gehr, Westminster; Isaac L. 
Price, Salisbury; Lewis J. Ort, Midland; 
Charles Spillman, Baltimore; J. Henry 
Cook, Baltimore; secretary, Charles Hann, 
Baltimore; treasurer, William Marriott, 
Baltimore; committee of administration, 
Joseph D. Baker, Frederick; Robert Shri- 
ver, Cumberland; H. B. Wilcox, Baltimore; 
W. B. Copper, Chestertown; Charles T. 
Crane, Baltimore. 

Following the session a meeting of the 
Maryland members, who are members of 
the American Bankers’ Association, was 
held, at which Albert D. Graham, of Bal- 
timore was nominated as the member of 
the executive council of the national asso- 
ciation from Maryland. H. H. Haines, of 
Rising Sun, was named as the vice-president 
from Maryland, and Morris Grape, Bal- 
timore, as delegate. 


—W. A. H. Churen has been selected to 
succeed F. C. Stevens as president of the 
Commercial National Bank of Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Church is a senior member of 
Church & Stevenson, lumber dealers, and 
a member of the Board of Trade. He knows 
practically “everybody in Washington.” 


—F. W. Dunbar has replaced C. W. An- 
derson as president of the First National 
Bank of Montclair, .N. J. F. W. Fulle has 
become vice-president, succeeding Mr. Dun- 
bar, and A, T. Gibbs, heretofore assistant 
cashier, takes the place of H. F. Adams 
as cashier. The institution began business 
last year. 











SAVOY TRUST 
COMPANY 


(Formerly the Italian-American Trust Co.) 


520 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Capital $500,000.00 


This company has a thoroughly equipped 
Foreign Department, under the personal 
supervision of an officer of the bank. We 
transact a general banking business, and 
have the best facilities for collecting 
checks—domestic or foreign. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED. 


President 
Cc. IVA, - - Vice-President 
T. K. SANDS, - Vice-President 
ARTHUR DAY, - Vice-President 
ARTHUR BAUR, Secretary and Treasurer 
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—The board of managers of the Howard 
Savings Institution of Newark, N. J., on 
way 23 elected Samuel S. Dennis presi- 
dent of the bank, to succeed the late Horace 
T. Brumley. Mr. Dennis had served as 
first vice-president since 1903. He is a 
son of A. L. Dennis, who was one of the 
original incorporators of the institution in 
1857. He is connected with various finan- 
cial and other enterprises, being a director 
of the National Newark Banking Company, 
the American Insurance Company, the Mor- 
ristown Trust Company, the Chicago Junc- 
tion Railways Company, the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Company and the United New Jersey Rail- 
road & Canal Company. J. William Clark 
has been elected vice-president of the How- 
ard Savings Institution, Charles H. Nor- 
man, asistant treasurer, and George H. 
MeLellan, assistant secretary. 


Charles T. Brewer, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank of 
Cooperstown, N. Y., is well-known in_ his 
county as a conservative, clear-headed busi- 
ness man and lawyer, and his administra- 
tion is giving entire satisfaction. Fred L. 
Quaif, recently elected vice-president, has 
been a director of the bank for eleven 
years. His father was vice-president for 
many vears. George M. Jarvis has been 
with the bank thirty-six years and as 
cashier since 1892. F. W. Spraker is as- 
sistant cashier. 

The Second National was organized in 
1864, succeeding the Bank of Cooperstown, 
which had been in existence since 1853. It 
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has a capital stock of $159,000, and a sur- 
plus of $160,000. 


-——Vice-President of the United States, 
James S. Sherman, is a director of the 
Northern New York Trust Company of 
Watertown, N. Y., which has filed a cer- 
tificate of incorporation for examination, 
It is capitalized at $300,000. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Stockholders of the City Bank and the 
National State of Richmond have ratified 
the proposed consolidation of the two in- 
stitutions, It has been decided to increase 
the board of directors of the National State 
Bank from nine to fifteen, in order to ac- 
commodate the representatives of the City 
Bank interests and to add two vice-presi- 
dents to the oficial staff. The capital stock 
of the new bank will be $1,000,000, and the 
name will be the National State and City 
Bank of Richmond. 


Negotiations for the merger of the 
Bank of Richmond, Va., with the National 
Bank of Virginia, have been practically 
completed. For a time, at least, the new 
National Bank of Virginia, after consolida- 
tion, will occupy the banking house of the 
Bank of Richmond at Ninth and Main, one 
of the most attractive banking houses at one 
of the principal business corners of the city. 
Later the beard of directors will consider 
the erection of a skyscraper either on the 
present site of the Bank of Richnicnd or at 
Kleventh and Main, where the National 
Bank of Virginia occupies a_ three-story 
building and where it owns adjacent prop- 
erty large enough for an immense modern 
structure. 

William: M. Habliston, now president of 
the National Bank of Virginia, will be pres- 
ident; John Skelton Williams, president of 
the Bank of Richmond, will be one of the 
vice-presidents, and W. Meade Addison, 
now cashier of the National Bank, will be 
eashier. ‘The Bank of Richmond hes no one 
at present filling the office of cashier, H. A. 
Williams being assistant cashier. Frederick 
Nolting, formerly vice-president, has gone 
to the First National of Richmond as sec- 
ond. vice-president. 

The total capital steck will be $1,200,009, 





BANK PICTURES 


Large portraits of past officers. etc.. 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write for particulars. 

Oliver Lippincott, Photographer of Men 

Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 

References—The Bankers. Magazine 
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Efticient Bank Lighting (The illustration shows an efficient 


and effective installation of one thou- 
sand G-E MAZDA Lamps in 


A Business Asset Fidelity Trust Co., Buffalo.) 


You know that a well lighted bank facilitates work, pleases 
clients and adds materially to the bank's prestige. 










Undoubtedly you can easily sum up the advantages of electric 
lighting for banks. 









But do you know that the 


General Electric 
Mazda Lamp 


marks the greatest advance in electric lighting since Edison’s inven- 
tion of the incandescent Lamp? Without requiring any more 
current than the commonly used carbon filament lamp, the G-E 
MAZDA Lamp gives nearly three times the light. 










Your electric light man knows~—ask him. If your lighting com- 
pany’s supply of the “Dawn of a New Era in Lighting” is exhausted, 
write us for it. This book will tell you all you want to know about 
this new lamp. 


General Electric Company 


Schenectady, N.Y. 











Capital, $1,000,000.00 


JOHN B. PURCELL 
President 


FREDERICK E, NOLTING, 
CHAS. R. Nom | 


JOHN M. 
Vice-Pres. 


Assistant 
Cashiers 
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J. C. JOPLIN 
W. P. SHELTON 
ALEX. F. RYLAND 


Earned Surplus, $1,000,000.00 


MILLER, JR. 
Fale mm Or-F tall 1a 


2nd Vice-President 
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BILL OF 
LADING DRAFTS 
ON RICHMOND A SPECIALTY 


Strong in resources, conservative 


management, progressive in_ policy 


OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with a surplus of $600,090. ‘Thus the new 
National Bank of Virginia will have a 
larger capital than any other banking house 
in the city, and will be one of the strongest 
financial institutions in the South. 


Frederick E. Nolting, the newly elected 
second vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Richmond, Va., was born in Rich- 





FREDERICK E. NOLTING 
Who has become Second Vice-President 
of the First National Bank of 
Richmond, Va. 


mond, December 6, 1872. He attended the 
University of Virginia, three years, and in 
1893, began his business career with his 
father’s firm, E. O. Nolting & Company, to- 
bacconists. Later he became associated 
with his brother, the late W. Otto Nolting 
in the tobacco business. During a part of 
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that time he was vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Virginia. 

Mr. Nolting’s active banking career did 
not properly begin until 1904, when he 
took charge of the Richmond Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company as_ vice-president, 
just prior to the organization of the Bank 
of Richmond by consolidation of the Rich- 
mond Trust & Safe Deposit Company and 
the Metropolitan Bank of Virginia. From 
that day up to the present time, he has 
been first vice-president of the Bank of 
Richmond. He was for a number of years 
a director in, and treasurer of, the South 
Atlantic Life Insurance Company, and _ is 
still on their board. Mr. Nolting is also a 
representative of the Belgian Government 
as consul with jurisdiction over Virginia 
and West Virginia, a_ position he fills 
capably. 


-—The American Savings Bank of Roan- 
oke, Va., has been taken over by new in- 
terests and will be converted into a na- 
tional bank with a capital stock of $500,000. 
G. T. P. Cooper will be president of the new 
institution. 


—The Bank of Baton Rouge, La., on 
June 1 celebrated its twenty-first anniversary 
by enlarging its capital to five times the 
original amount paid in. With the declara- 
tion of a dividend of 400 per cent., the capi- 
tal was increased to $250,000, and a surplus 
of $125,000 was provided. How successful 
the bank has been may be judged from the 
fact that up to the time the capital was in- 
creased to the present figure the stock- 
holders had received dividends aggregat- 
ing 220 per cent. In adition to the 400 per 
cent. dividend for the capital increase, a 
further dividend of seventy per cent. was 
deciared out of the accumulated profits. 
The officers are: W. J. Knox, president; 
O. B. Steele and Joseph Bebelin, vice-presi- 
dents; Eugene Cazedessus, cashier. 


—The First National of El Paso, Texas, 
the oldest financial institution in the city,. 
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has been merged with the National Bank cf 
Commerce, the consolidation to take effect 
July 15. The combined capital of the two 
banks is $800,000, deposits about $4,000,000, 
and resources of $5,000,000. 


—Liquidation of the American National 
of Houston, Texas, has been decided on by 
the directors of that institution, the busi- 
ness being taken over by the Lumberman’s 
National of that city. W. E. Richards, 
president of the American National, will go 
to the Lumberman’s National as a director 
and honorary vice-president, and Horace H. 
Wilkins, assistant cashier of the American, 
will be made an assistant cashier of the 
Lumberman’s. The Lumberman’s National 
guarantees all the deposits of the liquidat- 
ing institution. 

The American National was organized 
about five years ago as a State institution, 
under the name of the American Bank & 
Trust Company. In May, 1907, W. E. Rich- 
ards, one of the incorporators of the Lum- 
berman’s National and_ vice-president of 
that institution, was called to the American 
National to assume the office of president, 
made vacant by the death of C. A. Beasley. 
Soon afterward the bank became a national 
institution and the capital stock was raised 
from $100,000 to $250,000. 

The Central Bank & Trust Company of 
Houston has also decided to liquidate 
through the Lumberman’s National. An in- 
teresting feature of this liquidation is that 
only a short time ago the Union Bank & 
Trust Company of Houston, the largest 
State bank on the books of the department 
of insurance and banking, gave notice that 
it had merged into the Union National. 
When the affairs of these two banks get in 
shape for them to ask the State Banking 
Board to refund their payment into the 
bank guaranty fund, they will be entitled to 
a return of $46,774. Of this amount, $43,090 
will go to the Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and $2,684 to the Central Bank & 





Che Albany 
Crust Company 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


ACTIVE and Reserve Accounts 

are solicited and interest paid 
on daily balances. “Designated 
depository for reserve of New 
York State Banks and Trust 
Companies : : 2: 2: 2 2 2 


Capital and Surplus, $725,000 
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JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, President 


H. A. Williams, - - 
Lewis D. Crenshaw, Jr., - 


Asst. Cashier 
Trust Officer 


BANK OF 
RICHMOND 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Capital and Profits, $1,500,000.00 


Accounts of banks and bankers invited 
upon favorable terms 


Cable Address, “Richbank,” Richmond 


Correspondence Invited 


Trust Company. At present the bank guar- 
anty fund amounts to $400,979 and the de- 
duction of $46,774 will reduce the fund to 
$354,205. 


—John E. McMillan has replaced C. M. 
Cooley as cashier of the Third National 
Bank of Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. McMillan: 
had previously been assistant cashier. 


—-Brief mention only was made in our 
last issue of the official changes brought 
about in the Gulf National Bank of Beau- 
mont, Texas, through the death of A. L. 
Williams, president. R. A. Greer, who now 
has the presidency, is a prominent member 
of the law firm of Greer and Nall, Beaumont. 
He is well and favorably known and his ac- 
ceptance of the important office of presi- 
dent has given universal satisfaction. 

It is upon P. B. Doty, the new vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, however, that the task of 
promoting the bank’s interests will fall, but 
Mr. Doty, with his intimate knowledge of 
every phase of banking and because of his 
long association with the deceased president, 
is competent to take up this work. 

In 1903, one year after the organization 
of the Gulf National Bank, Mr. Doty was 
assigned to the collection window; within 
a few nionths he was made second assistant 
cashier. Then as he displayed the ability, 
he was appointed first assistant cashier, 
later cashier, and now is the active vice- 
president and cashier. 

The Gulf National had deposits of be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000 when Mr. Doty 
became one of its employes; to-day the bank 
has more than $1,500,000 of deposits. It 
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AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


(Organized Nov. 1, 1899) 


Capital, - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 300,000.00 


Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The iarge number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 


UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 


is capitalized for $150,000, has surplus and 
profits of $165,000 and has paid dividends 
of $65,009. 


—The conversion of the Broadway Bank 
& Trust Company of Nashville into the 
Broadway National Bank was_ perfected 
June 8. With the change to the federal 
sysiem the institution has increased its 
capital from $100,000 to $200,000. W. T. 
Hardison continues as president, with J. H. 
Bradford as vice-president and A. E. Pot- 
ter, cashier. The bank began business in 
July, 1906. 


—T. O. Vinton has been elected presi- 
dent of the Bank of Commerce and Trust 
Company of Memphis, Tenn., succeeding 
O. H. P. Piper, who is retiring from active 
business life after a long and notably suc- 
cessful career. As a _ vice-president Mr. 
Vinton has long been actively connected 
with the bank and is well-known in commer- 
cial life in Memphis. His position as vice- 
president was filled by the election of E. L. 
Rice, formerly cashier. The other officers 
are: R. Brinkley Snowden, vice-president; 
James H. Fisher, secretary; L. S. Gwyn, 
assistant cashier; S. J. Shepherd, trust of- 
ficer, and G. A. Bone, auditor. 


MIDDLE STATES 


—The State authorities of Illinois have 
granted a charter for the organization of 
The Saving Bank & Trust Company of the 
tepublic, with headquarters in Chicago. 
The capital will be $1,000,000, and owner- 
ship will held by the stockholders of the 
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National Bank of the Republic, in connec- 
tion with which stalwart financial institu- 
tion the new company will be operated. Its 
location will doubtless be in the New York 
Life Building, in intimate association with 
the controlling bank; and it is expected 
that this new auxiliary trust and savings 
bank will commence operations by early 
fall. 


—Charles S. Castle, formerly acting cash- 
ier of the Continental National Bank of 
Chicago, and who resigned the position of 
assistant cashier of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank for the purpose 
of starting a new bank, has been granted a 
permit by State Auditor McCullough to or- 
ganize the Standard Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago. The permit was issued to 
Mr. Castile, Jesse R. Long and Charles S. 
Kidder, and the institution will have a capi- 
tal of $1,000,000. 


—Chicago banks will pay about $1,750,000 
in quarterly dividends on their stock the 
first of July. ‘This is a considerably larger 
amount than they ever paid before. The 
increase is due to the fact that some of 
the more prominent banks have enlarged 
their capital and several of the others have 
raised their dividend rates. 

Six of the larger banks will contribute 
$1,245,000 to the dividend total for July. 
The First National will pay $400,000 as 
four per cent. on its increased capital of 
$10,000,000, part of the amount coming from 
the dividend of the First Trust. The Illinois 
Trust will pay $250,000, which includes the 
regular four per cent. and the one per 


Berlitz School 
Languages 


MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 


Harlem Branch, 843 Lenox Ave., 
above 127th Se. 
Beookiyn Branch, 218 Livingston St. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer School Asbury Park, N, J. 
Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 


Teachers sent all points within 50 miles 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 

















AWARDS 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 2 GOLD MEDALS 
LILLE = 1902, GOLD MEDAL 
ZURICH ” 1902, GOLD MEDAL 
ST. Louis “ 1904, GRAND PRIZE 
LIEGE . 1905, GRAND PRIZE 


LONDON GRAND PRIZE 
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Gold Production 
and Future Prices 


By HARRISON H. BRACE 


The important question which bankers and other business 
men must keep in mind is discussed in this book. Will 
the recent increased production of gold result in a further 
rise in prices? Or has the advance spent itself, and are we 
at the beginning of a period of declining or stationary prices? 


The history of prices is examined in order 
to ascertain the effects of previous periods 
of increased gold production. 


The influences which have served to aug- 
ment the effects of the recent increased 
gold production and the important counter- 
acting influences are considered. 








The aim of this book is to marshal and discuss all the facts 
which may throw any light upon the future course of 
average prices. Beautifully printed. Just issued from the 
press. Price $1.50 net. 
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§ If you are in the market for new BANK 
FIXTURES and FURNITURE it will be very much 
to your advantage to get our ideas. The 
name ANDREWS stands for all that is modern 
in every detail of office equipment, and the 
ANDREWS produce has been the standard for 
nearly half a century. 

“| We make only the best that skill and un- 
equalled manufacturing facilities can pro- 
duce, and charge you only a fair price for it. 


“{ One of our experienced traveling men will 
be glad to call on you at your convenience. 
Illustrated Booklet Upon Request’ 
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cent. extra on $5,000,000 of capital. The 
Continental will distribute to its stock- 
holders $225,000 as two and one-half per 
cent. on ifs $9,000,000 capital and the Com- 
mercial will pay $160,000 as two per cent. 
on its $8,000,000 capital. The Corn Ex- 
change will pay out $120,000 as four per 
cent. on its $3,000,000 of stock and the 
Merchants’ [T.oan will distribute $90,000 as 
three per cent. on its $3,000,000. 

After the consolidation of the Continen- 
tal and the Commercial their dividend will 
be increased to $500,000 a quarter, as com- 
pared with $385,000 for the two as at pres- 
ent. It is the intention to pay ten per cent. 
a year on the enlarged capital—$20,000,000. 





—There is a probability that at the end of 
the year the Merchants’ Loan and Trust 
Company of Chicago will increase its divi- 
dend to sixteen per cent. a year. The mat- 
ter has been discussed informally by some 
of the directors. The earnings of the bank 
warrant the increase and the stock is sell- 
ing at about the same price as is quoted 
for other bank shares that are drawing six- 
teen per cent. 





—R. H. Brunkhorst has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the North West State 
Bank of Chicago. The institution has de- 
clared its third quarterly dividend of one 
per cent., payable July 1 to stockholders 
of record June 25. It has a capital of 
$200,000, and on March 30 had undivided 
profits of $13,022. The deposits, which on 
that date were $646,000, increased to $765,- 
000 on June 13. The bank was founded 
in 1905 as the North West Savings Bank 
and was organized as a State institution in 
1909. 


—At the end of its third year of existence 
the National Bank of Commerce of Detroit 
has transferred $100,000 from undivided 
profits to the surplus account, which is 
thereby raised to $250,000. The capital is 
$750,000. This enviable record has been 
made in spite of adverse business conditions 
during the first year of the bank’s career, 
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which included the period of the 1907 panic. 
The showing reflects great credit on the 
officers and directors, especially the presi- 
dent, Richard P. Joy, and cashier Henry 
H. Sanger. The deposits aggregate nearly 
$6,000,000, and dividends are being paid at 
the rate of six per cent. 


~-Heber W. Curtis, cashier of the First 
National of Petoskey, Mich., and a son of 
W. L. Curtis, president of the First Na- 
tional, has left that institution to become 
cashier of the Grand Rapids National. Mr. 
Curtis has been connected with the First 
National of Petoskey in official capacities 
since its organization in 1900. 


—The Merchants and Savings Bank, the 
new financial institution of Madison, Wis., 
opens its doors for business June 20. The 
capital stock of $50,000 has been paid in. 
The officers are: President, A. M. Stondahl; 
vice-president, T. C. McCarthy; cashier, 
Milo C. Hogan; other directors are E. Ray 
Stevens, George H. Brietenbach, A. G. 
Kroncke, Ben Mautz, and Henry A. Lofts- 
gordon. 


—George B. Durant, assistant cashier of 
the Deshler National Bank of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been elected assistant cashier of 
the Commercial National Bank of that city. 
Mr. Durant had been .dentified for twenty 
years with the Deshler National, which is to 
consolidate with the Hayden-Clinton Na- 
tional. 


—William P. Kennett, first vice-president 
of the German-American Bank of St. Louis, 
has been chosen president of that institution 
to take the place of August Gehner, who 
died recently. Mr. Kennett has been vice- 
president for several years and is a gen- 
tleman of wide experience in financial and 
business affairs. He has been a member 
of the D. R. Francis & Brother Commission 
Company for many years; he served a term 
as president of the Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis, and is identified in a number of 
ways with the business world and material 
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At the Close of Business on the 30th day of June, 1910 
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growth of this city. His varied knowledge 
and progressive ideas will make him a model 
head for such a strong banking house. 

Louis Brinkworth, formerly second vice- 
president, was elected first vice-president, 
and William F. Nolker, one of the board 
of directors, was elected second vice-presi- 
dent; while L. F. Placke was _ re-elected 
cashier, all gentlemen who are financiers of 
ability with large acquaintance in bank- 
ing and mercantile circles. 


-—J. B. Pollard, heretofore vice-president 
of the Gate City Bank of Kansas City, 
Missouri, has become president of the insti- 
tution, sueceeding J. P. Kanoky. 


—Atter perhaps what was one of the most 
hotly contested elections ever held in a con- 
vention of the Towa Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, John McHugh of Sioux City, was 
elected president of the organization by 
forty-six votes over his opponent, S. M. 
Leach, of Adel. For vice-president George 
D. McKinnon of Des Moines was unanimous- 
ly elected. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention was held this year in Des Moines, 
June 16 and 17, and was well attended. 
Col. Farnsworth, Gov. Carroll of Towa, and 
Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, were among those 
who addressed the convention. 





W. B. NOBLE, Cashier 
H. P. STURR, Assistant Cashier 


HARRY BRONNER 
RICHARD YOUNG 








WESTERN STATES 


—Ardmore, Okla., is booming just now, 
due in a large measure to its splen- 
did commercial club and to the ef- 
forts of the Ardmore State Bank. This 
progressive institution has a capital of 
$25,000, surplus and profits of $10,232, 
and total resources of $357,992. Its deposits 
on the opening day, June 1, 1908, were $18,- 
575; to-day they will run over $306,000. 
The officers are: C. ‘I. Barringer, president ; 
E. A. Walker, vice-president; Harold 
Wallace, cashier; F. C. Carr, assistant 
cashier. 


—The increase of national bank deposits 
in Oklahoma City, for the past nine months, 
is a sum greater than the total deposits of 
all the state banks in that city. 


—On April 24, 1901, the First National 
Bank of Muskogee, Okla., reported de- 
posits of $158,000; on March 29 of this 
year the bank reported deposits of $1,- 
914,440. This evidence of solid growth is 
further augmented by the information that 
dividends of over $600,000 have been paid. 
The First National’s capital is $250,000 and 
its surplus $100,000. 


—The Inter-State Savings Bank of Den- 
ver, Colo., has increased its capital from 
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Capital, - - $2,500,000.00 


Surplus & Profits, 1.250,000.00 
Deposits, - - 


27,000,000.00 


FIRST 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Cleveland, Ohio 





$50,000 to $100,000. The new stock was 
sold at $140 per share, and the entire issue, 
it is reported, was taken by the present 
shareholders, of whom the Denver “Repub- 
lican” states there are but seven, all of 
whom are officers and directors. 


-—A report from Omaha, Neb., that Ar- 
mour and Cudahy bank interests there were 
to be consolidated has been confirmed. 

The new bank will be known as the 
Omaha Union Stock Yards National Bank, 
and will begin business October 1 next, 
with a combined capital of $750,000, a 
surplus of $250,000 and $7,000,000 deposits. 

President Bostwick will be the head of 
the new bank, which absorbs the South 
Omaha National and Union Stock Yards 
National. 

J. Ogden Armour, Michael Cudahy and 
R. J. Durham of Chicago and E. A. Cud- 
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Made in flat papers, Typewriter 
papers and envelopes 
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the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
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typewriter purposes. 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 
34 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK 


ahy of Ohama will be on the board of di- 
rectors. 

No significance is attached to the con- 
solidation, which merely means economy in 
administration, and indicates friendly re- 
lations between Armour and Cudahy inter- 
ests. 


—B. F. Clark, president of the Commer- 
cial Bank and Trust Company, of Fort Col- 
lins, Colo., has disposed of his control in 
that institution and has secured control of 
the Colorado State and Savings Bank of 
Denver, Colo., of which institution he is 
now the executive officer, with title of 
vice-president. L. C. Moore was elected 
president of the Fort Collins Bank, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Clark, at the annual meeting May 
SI. 

The retiring president did not dispose of 
his stock, which he considers too good to 
sell. He will also retain control of two 
other Northern Colorado banks, in which he 
is now interested—the State Bank of Nunn, 
of which he is president, and the Farmers’ 
Bank of Timnath in which he is a heavy 
stockholder and director. He will remain 
on the directory of the Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company although compelled, 
because of his new connection, to make his 
home in Denver. 

The Colorado State and Savings Bank, 
with offices in the Majestic Building, in 
Denver, is a comparatively new institution. 
William A. McCutcheon is president, but 
Mr. Clark will be an active executive officer. 


—The First National of Idaho, at Boise, 
which is the second oldest banking institu- 
tion between Denver and the Coast, has 
just increased its capital from $100,000 to 
$200,000. This change has been caused by 
the rapidly growing business. A number 
of prominent men will be added to the list 
of stockholders. C. W. Moore, who is now 
president of the bank, was the first cashier 
of the institution, taking that office when 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE are assured of a bona fide circula- 
tion among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists 
and others in this and foreign countries, 
at least double that of any other monthly 
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For the First Time in Thirteen Years 


The balance of trade is running heavily 
against us. Gold coin is pouring out of 
the country. For a clear understanding 
of these conditions read 


Theklements of ForeignExchange 
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A BOOK FROM WHICH THE MAN WITHOUT 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE CAN POST HIMSELF 


A short, practical treatise on foreign exchange designed to supply 
the need for a book from which a working knowledge of Foreign Ex- 
change can readily be obtained. Carefully avoiding technicalities and 
confusing terms, the author explains his subject in language so simple 
and plain that it can be understood by everybody. 

Why exchange rises and falls as it does, what can be read from its 
movements and how merchants and bankers take advantage of them, 
the effect that these movements exert on the other markets—these and 
like questions are taken up in the first part of the book. The second 
part describes intimately the practical operation of exchange and the 
exchange markets, and contains special chapters on arbitrage, interna- 
tional trading in securities, the financing of exports and imports, gold 
shipments, and other important phases of the subject. 

The happy combination of a thorough, practical training in for- 
eign exchange and long experience in lecturing on the subject at New 
York University, has made it possible for the author to plan and write 
his book in such a way as to make it of a great value both to the 
practical business man and the student. 
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it was first organized in 1867, and is now 
the only one of the original incorporators 
alive. The First National of Idaho ranks 
among the soundest and best known finan- 
cial institutions of the Northwest. 


PACIFIC STATES 


National Bank of Commerce of Spv- 
kane, of which F. M. March, former- 
ly of Minneapolis, is president, reports de- 
posits of $600,000 and loans of $500,000. 
The bank was organized on November 24, 
1909, with a capital of $200,000, and has 
been unusually successful. 


-~Immediate steps to nationalize the 
banking house of Dexter Horton & Co., of 
Seattle, were authorized at a meeting of the 
directors of the bank held recently. The 
name Dexter Horton National Bank was 
reserved some time ago in a_ preliminary 
application for a charter in which the cap- 
italization was placed at $1,000,000. “The 
trustees have deemed it wise to nationalize 
the bank,” said Manager N. H. Latimer. 
“While the institution has prospered since 
its establishment, we feel that the time has 
come when it is wise to operate under a 
national charter.” 


—Rapid growth of business and desire 
to widen its sphere of operations have in- 
duced the stockholders of the First Nation- 
al of Portland, Ore., to treble its paid-up 
capital, raising it from $500,000 to $1,500,- 
000. The combined capital and surplus is 
now $2,500,000 making it the strongest fi- 
nancial institution in the Pacific Northwest. 
The additional money has already been ad- 
vanced by the Ladd, Corbett and Failing 


Estates and by Jacob Kamm and L. H. 
Wakefield. For some time the First Na- 


tional has been figuring on such a move for 
the reason that there are several big busi- 
ness enterprises in sight which it has been 
unable to handle because of the restrictions 
of the National bank act. While it is cur- 
rently rumored in local financial circles that 
the First National has taken this step pre- 
liminary to moving farther up town and 
occupying a building of its own nearer the 
new centers of business, this is emphatically 
denied by Henry L. Corbett, vice-president 
and one of the principal directors. 


--The absorption of the San Francisco 
National Bank of San Francisco by the 
Bank of California, National Assoviation, 
is planned. A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the San Francisco National wil 
be held on July 7 for the purpose of acting 
upon the proposition of placing their insti- 
tution in voluntary liquidation and trans- 
ferring its assets to the Bank of California, 
N. A. ‘The latter has a capital of $4,000,- 
000 and deposits of over $28,000,000, and 
the San Francisco National a capital of 
$1,000,000 and deposits of about two and 
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three-quarter million dollars. The Bank 
of California is to increase its capital from 
$4,000,000 to $8,500,000; of the increased 
amount $4,000,000 will represent the capital- 
ization of surplus and undivided profits. 
The present shareholders of the Bank of 
California are to receive 40,000 shares of 
the new stock, the other 5,000 shares being 
used as part payment for the assets of the 
Sar Francisco National. In addition to 
this allotment of 5,000 shares to the latter's 
stockholders, the Bank of California will 
pay for the 10,000 shares ($1,000,000 cap- 


ital) of the San Francisco National the 
sum of $375,000. C. K. McIntosh, vice- 


president of the San Francisco National, 
and F. W. Wolfe, its cashier, will become 
vice-president and assistant cashier, respec- 
tively, of the Bank of California, N. A. 
The stockholders of the Bank of California 
will ratify the plans with respect to the 
consolidation on July 12. 


James K. Wilson, president of the San 
Francisco National Bank of San Francisco, 
and Charles [I.. Davis, assistant cashier of 
that institution, have been elected vice-presi- 
dent and assistant cashier respectively, of 
the Wells-Fargo Nevada National Bank. As 
noted above, arrangements have been made 
for the merger of the San Francisco Na- 
tional with the Bank of California, N. A. 
Victor H. Rossetti, heretofore chief clerk 
of the Wells-Fargo Nevada National, has 
also been made an assistant cashier of that 
institution. 

After July 1, C. F. Hamsher, hereto- 
fore cashier of the Bank of South San Fran- 
cisco, becomes assistant cashier of the Sav- 
ings Union Bank of San Francisco, a well 
deserved promotion. 


ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND, 
LTD., FORTYNINTH ANNUAL 
REPORT 

KT profits for the half year amounted 

to £14,038; profit and loss account 

shows a credit balance of £14,038. 
The reserve fund is now £74,500. 


IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


HE thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 


Imperial Bank of Canada was held 
in Toronto, May 25. Net profits of 
the bank for the year ended April 30, 


amounted to $702,508. The capital stock 
has been increased $1,000,000, as authorized, 
to be allotted to shareholders of record 
"April 30, 1910, at one hundred per cent. 
premium. 

Dividends at eleven per cent. per annunr 
























THE CENTRAL BANK 


There is no topic in banking and financial circles of more timely 
interest at present than the Central Bank question. 

This subject likewise affects general commercial and industrial affairs 
more radically than is generally supposed. 

To present, succinctly and authoritatively, the position of both sup- 
porters and opponents of the Central Bank idea, and to give in concise 
form for ready reference the arguments on the subject, pro and con, we 
have published, as No. V, of the well-known “Bankers Handy Series,” 


“A Central Bank of Issue”’ 


For: 
Hon. GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


President Commercial National Bank, Chicago, Ill., and Former Director 
of the United States Mint 





Against: 
Professor O. M. W. SPRAGUE 


Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University 


The views of two such distinguished authorities as Mr. Roberts and 
Professor Sprague will be found of interest and value, the former main- 
taining that the Central Bank is an institution necessary to the develop- 
ment of American banking, and the latter that it is not a remedy for our 
financial ills and that the experience of other countries is not a guide for 
the United States. 

Every banker and student of finance ought to have this handy book. 
The controversial method often brings out points of interest which would 
never appear in any other method of treating a subject. 

“A Central Bank of Issue” is a thought stimulator as well as a 
compendium of useful information on this very timely subject. 

Whether you favor a Central Bank or not, you will want to be posted 
on the arguments for and against it. 

Mr. Roberts and Professor Sprague rank among the leading banking 
and financial authorities of this country. One of them favors a Central 
Bank of Issue, the other does not. You will want to hear both sides 
before making up your mind. 

A Central Bank of Issue, if established, may have a direct effect upon 
your business as a banker. Therefore, get a copy of this book at once. 

Bound in boards. Printed in large type and with wide margins for 
notes if desired. Price, 50 cents postpaid. 
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amount to $550,000; written off bank prem- 
ises, $48,851; annual contribution to em- 
ployes’ benefit fund, $7,500. Balance at 
credit of reserve fund, $5,000,000. 


BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION 
KANSAS. 
St. Marys—National Bank 
liquidation May 31. 
KENTUCKY. 
Paducah—American-German National Bank; 
in liquidation May 28. 


of St. Marys; in 


MAINE. 
Bath—Marine National Bank; in 


Apivil 27. 


liquidation 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle—Puget Sound 
liquidation May 14. 


TEXAS. 
Houston—Merchants 
liquidation May 31. 


Timpson—First National Bank; in liquidation 
May 20. 


National Bank; in 


National Bank; in 


BOY TRAVELS AS FREIGHT TO 
BANK AS COLLATERAL 


RECENT news dispatch was 
out from St. Louis as follows: 


sent 


One seven-year-old boy was received on a 
bill of lading at the Union station here re- 
cently over the Iron Mountain railroad from 
Monroe, La. He was consigned to a local 
bank as collateral for a board bill to be re- 
mitted to a bank at Monroe. 

Mrs. J. J. Koontz, acting as agent for F. J. 
Kootz, father and owner of the boy, whose 
name is Arthur, called at the Union station 
for the consignment, but the railroad officials 
refused to deliver him to her because she 
was not the consignee named in the bill of 
lading. The boy, still tagged, was taken to 
the bank in a taxicab. 

A disputed board bill incurred by the boy 
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A BETTER DAY’S WORK 


HIS is the title of a widely read book 
published by the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company of Detroit, Mich. 

The fourth edition contains a wealth of 
accounting helps and business short-cuts. 
The book refiects actual experience in busi- 
ness, and is unique in that it does not stick 
too closely to theories. 

A copy will be mailed to any who send 
their name, full address, with business con- 
nection, to. the Burroughs Company at De- 
troit. 


BERGER MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY OF CANTON, OHIO, SE- 
CURES NEW ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER 


HE death of Mr. Wallace of the advertis- 

ing department of The Berger Manu- 

facturing Company of Canton, O., bas 
caused some slight changes in the personnel 
of the staff. Mr. G. P. Blackiston, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed adver- 
tising manager to succeed Mr. Wallace, and 
it is understood that Mr. Blackiston will 
take several of Pittsburgh’s best men to 
Canton with him, which will merely be an 
addition to the present large staff compris- 
ing the Advertising Department of The 
Berger Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Blackiston’s rise in the advertising 
profession has been rapid. Just three years 
ago he was publicity promoter for an au- 
tomatic machine tool in which he was finan- 
cially interested. The phenomenal success 
of the campaign made such an impression 
than many other manufacturers sought his 
services in this direction. To-day Mr. 
Blackiston stands as a sort of consulting 
specialist in the advertising field and has 
controlled the publicity campaigns of some 
of the largest firmg in the country. 

The Berger Company covers the entire 
field of sheet metal products from the 
sheer to the finished article, and Mr. Black- 
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